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For the convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places, the wee weekly 1 numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, , and forwarded | with the Magazines.—: —Subscriptions for the Stamped Editi: 
for the Continent, for not less than ‘gigwes ane and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai Mala: Paris, t the Publishing O: 4, Welli t d = 
and other Coun! not requiring th: be paid in London, 28fr. or 1d, ae. the year. Toother Countries, the pobtags in addit ition. — as eoeaien anna aot oe 








BUM DEL SOCIETY, established 1849, for 
romoting the Knowledge of A Casts from Mr. Chever- 
ton’s Pdoctions of the Theseus and 2S in the Eicin Collec- 
tion, may be had, by ap; eprcoticn, of at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, 14, “—_ 1 
Mall East, price 10. 18. ( 28, 6d.) each. Electro-Bro: 
copies of the Theseus may be ~ c al Elkington’s, "33, 
t-street, price 102, Toa (to Members 97. 92. 
verton obtained a Prize Medal for the Theseus at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. 
Annual Subseription to the Sesiety., 12. 1s., entitling Members to 
ngs and Books published, paya able at Coutts’s Bank ; 


af aera 
il Mall East. 
«1, Fal G. AUBREY BEZZI, Hon. See. 


AVENDISH SOCIETY.—THE SIXTH 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING of this SOCIETY will be 
—< a TUESDAY, ee ist of .M rch, see, } Yelock in vy -4 
* a o 
— HEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary 


‘ouatemeied for the Year 1853. 
1, Gmelin’s Handbook of Chemistry : the Ist vol. 


ofthe Organic Part. : 
2, Lehmann’s Physiological Chemistry : 2nd vol. 
3. Dr. Otto Funke’s Atlas of Physiological Che- 
mistry. 











OTANICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.— 
DISTRIBUTION of BRITISH SPECIMENS in FEBRU- 
ee te: 853— Mem! who have not contribu pecim: 
aot ed eS ALL the required mar wat shed ets 
rl 
wins London Catalogue of British Plan ” _ 


G. E. DENNES, Secreta: 
$9, Bedford-street, Strand, Feb. 16, 1853. - 


LEMENTARY DRAWING for FEMALE 


Cee le ale OF PRACTICAL ART.— 
Be, HOOL, 37, GOWER-STREET, BEDFORD- 


In order to afford to persons who may be fhe day 
time lities for 1 to Draw, the ys nie? 
that the Female of Art, 37, tinal ‘be 
open on the Evssines of MonDaY’ ~ WED ESDAY, 


6to8 ort _- Sl 
fm sts as follows: ajrente Fee, 2s. ; In- 
eration, 3a. Peso te a--*4 months ; and 108. arden months 


of Aailasion and other Information may be obtained at 
, Gorecateet, and House. een the hours of 
* i. DEVERELL, Secretary. 
h House, Jan. 15, 1853. 








CTURES on the MANUFACTURE of 
Course of SIX LECTUR' : 


ERY. 
in conmesien Tue to DE 
RT, will be 


PARTMENT OF PRACTICAL livered in the 
URE THEATKE of THB MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL 
east. in ny Ly 


SCIENCE AND ART empores 
Pouce of POTTERY and 
= at Sr. on the fol ee TT DAYS :— 

“On the Geological Origin bution of Clays.’ 
_ 2 «cea rafouoe Rameay, f Clays, Chi 
~~ 0 8, MA’ 
Stones, &c.” boda Watlagton Wes Smyth, M. 
March 17-3.‘ A General V: Oo Chetates, of Pottery.’ 
March 24,—4. “be ren Paha, C39 to the Col onl 
1e ou) 
and Ornamentation of Pottery and Porcelain.’ B. By 
ory.of the Art applied to Ancient 
By & N. Wornum, 
of the Art ied to Modern 
By kK. N. Wornum, bea. 


Dr. 
March 31.—5, ‘On the 
tery.” 
April 7.—6. ‘On the Hi 
Pottery.” 


Teen Seieeie oe patatews tat 
01 at Mar! 

Hosur aud the Museum of Practical Geology era ~-F A 

orms ni- 


mals,’ b; Profes E. Forbes, to be delivered in A pril, will be 4 
y fessor 
PI uly 


nae 





RCHITECTS.— NOTICE is hereby given 
TRUSTEES, appointed by SIR JOHN SOANE, 
No. 13, Lincoin’s a 1ELDS, 


the 24th ip 
to DISTRIBUTE the DIVIDENDS which “shall, 
preceding year from the sum of 5,000. Redu 
ak per Cent Bank Annuities, P svowab oe by the 
as, Pistrensed tects, and the 


Seeented Hehitocte left in Destitute or 
Ferme of Appltation may be ad a M 


up, 
Hare ater which dns oe npolicntios cua ve soot.” 


PANTHEON, OXFORD-STREET. 
PICTURES are 1 DARTH TBITION and SALE at 
the Fine 


ows and Children of 
Cireu! imstances. 
useum, ome ean 
he 16th of 





Arts Gall oF ony od of the year, saldect to the 
usual fee of 108., w! — 
1 a admit any number.—Further particu- 
February, 1853, "J. F. GILBERT, Director. 








M. W. ‘Be 
J. Se TURNER, Esq. R.A.—A very fine 


of choice ENGRAVERS PROOFS 

2 yp IMPR. RESSIORS for SALE, afte M. W. Turner, 
R.A. The admirers of this great Artist should obtain @: 
m the receipt of two 


the Third Part of a New Catal 
gad Heroine by by \~4 most celebrat 


‘Ancient 
on the receipt 


GEORGE LOVE, 
bey Tow, sinsbary. , Londou. 


and of 
fot Modern Mistre 
a 








late Sir John Soane,’ 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S court, CHANCERY LANE. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, ARMY, &c.— 
Gentleman of considerable experience, well known as one of the 
most successful Private Tutors in London, will OPEN a SCHOOL 
at EASTER, within an hour's ride of Town, replete with every 
convenience,’ and purposely adapted to roars S bya a five Pupils. 
ixteen places are already taken ; and ref had to old 
pi ils of high standing in the public service, alse to Cle: = 
Gentlemen of Kank. The s are less costly, and to Cle’ 

=, Officers in the Militery, Naval. or Civil Service, pesul Br 
advantages are offered. Appl cations, ‘addressed “ Beta,” Messrs. 
Reeves’, 113, Cheapside. 


ORUMENT to the late THOMAS MOORE. 
tan Aagzeet Me Meeting, held at Lansdowne House, on 

Tuesday. t ihe 8th of June 
A com ——-. having been read from the Earl of Charle- 
mont, tatating re at it had been resolved at a Nesting of the friends 
and on the Ime THOMAS M , that a PUBLIC 
MON — T be reer to him in Dublin, his native ¢ ity,— 





lved,— 
That a 2 Subscti ription be raised in Great Britain in furtherance 
of that Object, and that the following Persons be appointed 
a Committee for this purpose :— 





rd Lansdowne, Lord Carlisle. 
Lord Normanby. | asberee. 
Lord } ny rd John Russell. 
Lord Wicklow. Montengle. 
Wicklow. Mr. Macaulay. 
Mr. Longman. 

2 That the Sums s0 raised shall not be qroended until the De- 
signs of the Monument shall have been communi- 
cated to this , and d by them. 

8U IPTIONS will be received at the a houses :— 

Messrs. ts & Co. Stran: & Co, Lom- 


looks essrs.. Herries & Co 8 8t. James'e-street: Messrs. 
Longman © Co: Paternoster-row; and Mr. Murray, Albemarle. 


Mr. Lonoman has consented to act as Treasurer for the purposes 


of this Subscription. 
LANSDOWNE, Chairman. 
Subscriptions already received :— 














Lord Jobn Russell ....£50 0 0 i oe Hon. a So 
nu eye 00 00 
y 0 0| Colonel M‘Manus.. % 00 
00 ace. ¢ the Hon. T. V. 
00 00 
00 
0° 20 
00 00 
000 20 
20 2 @ 
220 10 
00 00 
20 01 0 
00 Charles Austin, 5080 
0 0) The Chevalier Tauch- 
00 -0 00 
00 000 
00 “a & Z. 
00 
20 - 500 
20 500 
3 0 110 
oe Jobn i ° 0 
06 annagan. > 0° 
2 0! Dr. James Blundell.... 2 2 0 
The Committee request that the Subscribers will send their 
amounts as above, in order that they may be announced in the 








" PETERMANN'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
DRAWING, ENGRAVING, LITHOGRAPHIC, and 
PRINTING OFFICE, 
9, CHARING-CROSS, LONDON, 

AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, Physical Geographer, and En- 
graver on Stone to the Queen, bezs to announce, that having 4 
=. lishe ed hima in a central position of the Metropolis, he 

The ‘COM PILATION, pRAVIEG ENGRAVING, LITHO- 
GRAPHING, et TING, and MODELLING of all kinds of 
MAPS, P |. SECTIO. 3 and other GEOGRAPHICAL and 
sraristicaL i ILLUSTRATIONS, on a 8: combini the 

wegeenen, ot and durab’ ility of, Copper and 8! 
core ng with t the ec of ograp 
“J experience in all branches of Engraving, 
pies ds his s: . ENGRAVING on STONE, as 
be contin table to the Tequireasente of the present time, as it 

—, the finest work at a more moderate cost and in much less 

Sis than other methods of ing. He guarantees 10 to 15,000 
ressions from one stone, faily equal in clearness and depth 4 


igplear'0 pper c etecl Ons In the common of 
on stone it is not only di to make itlons after 
op Inaoensien has been , but frequently impossible, 


t erasing . ee ae whereas in this system addi- 
Tone ou tae stay Seria the suse may noon copper 
8 

The owing tennches exe principally carried on in this Esta- 


blishmen: 
Charts, Sections, fe every variety, as required by 
the ae Surveyor, Engineer. 
eptinelgle d other Maps, printed in Colours, on a superior 
ciple. 


Mote on og improved and cheap principle. 


ie liet “Maps and 

r,t. sd shoe tte ia cole 
7 an mand in or 

Duagrams an Illustrations for Lectures and Educational 


algunas” ‘Petermann - 4 to nena, ot his caiman, 


being based on 
Illustrati ducted with an intimate knowledge the 
oa ject wand with the utmost care cottons, wt 


Owing to his Scientific and M — ty | 








he is in p of G bi 
materials not elsewhere pena) Geographical i soled , > 
qutas or abroad will be cmmented with peculiar advantages to 


Everything entrusted to him will be carried out with despatch, 





ey and punctuality. 
9, Charing-cross, London. 








1 DUCATION.—_ PREPARATION FOR THE 








O AUTHORS.—A Pus.isHEr has now room 
Fa oe gad not abstruse ch -written NEW WORKS, of a tral; 
nteresting and not a : 

cal to religion. Works also dapted ‘fo oe , a oe aot i rill be 


aces table. "All Works i afording oe scope he pi (BY 
ben prefe’ — Address, wi rigtion. and price of copy- 
right, A. Y., 22, Herbert-street, be don, 





ARTNERSHIP.—The Proprietor of an esta- 

blished Printing Business in an important City in the West 

of f Eogiand, is comnone of meeting with ‘an eligible PARTNER. 
oamember of a 








; and 
tas ? Chureh, of business habits, is ractical knowledge 
of the Trade, this will move | . esi siete The pre- 
Business in all its breaches Addrece KK. Mr BL Green, 
2 ranc! _, 
Paternoster-row, London. mv “ 





° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. . ae 4 
OUNG MAN, of three 
tmmplion ENG AGEMENT ns HEPORTE BR ana t 8 DEDITOR 
of a Provincial Newspaper. Address, No. 6, Upper Belgrave-place, 
0) 





OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 


ain at acne LES, Las Sa 
and ma: . 
visual and chemical acting f Soipeldeut a 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ p. 274. 
“Mr. Ross lenses for P. ture ovis greatest 
intensity yet P uoced, by the qtpaiionse ‘the chemi- 
cal actinic and visual rays. The on is also very 


‘u ~ . both in f obi bp airy 
“ Mr. has exhibited oe Linde cones in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromati ieee — Ty 
eet Therg is uo atop, the Beld is and the image very 


up to the 
sent upon application. 
A. Ross, 2, Featherstone-buildings, High Holburn. 


O PHOTOGRAPHERS.—Poure Oupmrcats, 
and EVERY REQUISIER fr J for jee Procticn of 
GRAPHY according os P- 
Brébdi . and other Writer. may rer: 
Pure Chemicals for P for 
ay tela en A 





57 wed 


— IODIZED COLLODION : 
TANEOUS PICTURES.—J. OCKIN 

e attention of i - 
produces 

$6 poses, eeps infinitely better than any other, ad ‘may be 

= to prod comy required Katy of vox ratan of 

for Phot and the Dag —Pure Chemicals. 


PHOTOGRAPHY —The XY XYLO-I1ODIDE of 
SILVER, prepared solely by B, W. T geeot oh ole pre 
Witness the subjoined 





INSTAN- 








obtained a European fame. 
parations of Collodion. 


“ Dear Se —is answer to your soquiey of sani See 
no te pS of 


comparably better 
Cc Collodto-Todides, which for: 
wel ess when compared to yours, a 


- ‘And rem somalia, pee Oe, . 
“To Mr. RB. W. — “N , == 
: Ay. 30, . Oe 
BN: come aay ay Sorte are now too fre- 
quently pole, bold at at 7. prices. Te rx to o ae cause nearly always 
tat if absolt te purit; for 
may be obtained from am ME Pe will ly prepared fr thi Art 
- Dante of Mr. I.'s preparatign, Xylo-Todide of Silver, 
° 


mad of by unprinei, revent imposition, each 
3 | paade usc of by unprincipted persons To Pthe maker's signabure. 


HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 
tiful may be seen at FiARD 


be procured Appa- 
iGetgaticeetee ee eae 
10) 
GQPECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES adapted to 
Ws OPFOMBTEL, which determines nose sight by means of 
at y +H 0 METER, which determines it 


I have 
is in- 
ve than all the advertised 
professional purposes are quite 











SPECTACLES, as 
near 
TEL Ee oat ben ead erhalten  oo 


PLEA gets ay 


o use ¢ & Lowa, oe. 153, Fl yr ne 


Pires -ART MANUFACTURE. Exxinoron 
on Co. goapocttall y solicit the attention of 


Amateurs, and others Ge fn tb r Collections r 4 

mege obriesh A dian ieee id ciclusaly ty hee by theta 

Silver, and Gold, from orks a ‘propa 

oa teed 4. Library, boodol Deoorative Plate, caloulated for the 
ese producti sroaweak yp a Sicheete Greet 3 Exhibition 








byanaward of the ‘ e Council Medal,’ 
Establishments— 


2, REGENT-STR LONDON. 
MOORGATE-STR 7 
NEW WALLSTREET, @GHAM,. 




















PLS eS 











THE ATHEN AU M’ 


CF es. 19,’53 





T° FOSCOLO'S FRIENDS: ‘AND CORRE- | 
SPONDENTS.— 7 Editors of Uco Foscoxo’s Works in 
Florence would respectfully request these car | of the Poet 
who might have Letters or other Papers his Life or 
rk ane, Wo to allow ¥s PLES to be taken by ther yr} in London, 
ALLENGA, 13, Kensington 
The aeese ) anes | ” "espedlaly addressed to a Latins and 
Dm 


rEONARD & CO., BOOK 
TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, oaewes. U.8. 


a Boston Book Trade Sal on tae 3 take eee se! —— ually fo Ju J ae 
Sales of Books - Literary = — Pain eee, 
re respectfully solicited, 














Gen! here ow! 

Foscolo’s b best Friends verte! the Heirs of these amongst them who 
are no more. re has already kindly communi 
some [enous Mss. to "Foscolo's Biographer, Enrico Mayer 








Lord gotn Es Russell. feds ge 
Joh ane ary Graham). 

ohn 
John Seas an aay Bury rier Campbell). 
Lord Br Lady 

oe Lady t— ane — 
Rev. H. Mien, Miss Fitzgerald. 
Samuel Roge: Miss Russell 
Wm, Stewart =y boy Esq. Miss Wilbraham. 
Hudson Gurney, Esq. Grenville. 
Rol Esq. nord Guildford. 
Taylor, Esq. r Wilbraham, Esq. 

Signor Bossi, of Varese. Lord Brougham. 
te of Fano. Bell er, Esq. 

Dr. Negri, of a. Christopher Hoggins, Esq. 
Sir Francis Palgrave. 








E OL OG Y.—Persons wishing to b 


Sales by Auction. 


Capital Modern Pictures, Drawings and Engravings of 
Mr. GRUNDY, of Regent-street. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE & MANSON full 
ive notice that they will SELL by AUCTIO: vi at th 
Great Koom, 8, King-street, St. James’s-s on T Y, 


March 3, at ‘1 o'clock pray, the RESIDUE of the STOCK of of 
Mr. GRUNDY, and egentstre $4 Le | ess Premios be 5 
nt-street, com: nD 
ing Drawi "hy ¢. Fielding 3 Win, 
ith, ae nm, D. Callow. D. Cox, Prout, ‘cole, A A.RB.A., 
Oakley, Miiller, Hunt, Stanfild R.A., Wilkie. A, 
Christal, Etty, R.A. Paintings by L Live , bet tty, R.A., Ken- 
nedy, Pritchard, Peele, ARA.,, P B ueats. Ter- 
. Mi &e. ; and an exquisite ay-Tewe’ by Scheffer ; 

also several Engraved Plates and Stock. 

May be viewel two days preceding, and Catalogues had at 
Messrs. Christie & Manson’s Offices, 8, King-street, St. James’s- 
square. 








uainted bay ei interesting branch x Science will find 
their sti stadies greatly fac ilitated by means of Elementary Collec- 
tions, which can be t Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
Guineas each, arranged an ‘and sold by Mr. TENNANT, (Mineralogist 


to Her pioteme?, 346 trand, Lon 
ie Guir hich will illustrate the recent 
Ly me for Five Gu rineas, whic ms st 





ith five 
i NENA US wh hich, a the comnenea of rocks, or comniensty 
Zeolite, itor ntlende, A tute Asbes ia Fe soon itica Tale, 
/pemenin en e. u e, AS! jus, Fe. ica, Lalc, ‘our- 
maline. us 8: Fluor, Salita, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulphur. Plu Pham 


aa TALL Atl bitin Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 

ntimo; ver, Go! na, &c. 

1G ROCKS :—G ranite, a Mica-slate, Gar-ciets. — 
as, &c. 





The beautiful Water-colour Drawings of the late FRANCIS 
J.8. WILSON, Esq. 
VN ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
yAUoT and Works Tilustrative of the 
CTION N, at their House, 3, Welling- 
DAY, Feb. 23, and following Day, 
at One proces , the important collection of beautiful Water- 
eet DRAWINGS, formed by the late FRANCIS J.8. WIL- 
N, Esq., formerly’ of iiighbery: place, Islington, and late of 
Batt pine Drawings include charming and highly-fimished 
works by 


Auctioncers of Titeeey 
Fine Arts, will SELL b: 
ton-street, Strand, on WE 











reat mes, Lim: sapenen, | tt, 

SSILS from the. "Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludiow, D 
ino, Colle te, tae en, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 

- and C: 


r. TEN ee ANT git sone PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
Y, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, one 




















Austin Cooper, 8. Fripp Miiller 
Barrett Cox Prout 
Bentley De vant Roberts 
ingt Eva’ erber Robson 
hamb Fielding, Cc. & T. rt Stanfield 
Cattermole Fraser Hu Taylor, F. 
Fine gilt frames, framed and glazed — ~F beautiful cabinets, &c. 


May be viewed t1 two 0 days prior, and Catalogues 








B tthe application of. ee Substances in the “- ill 


Model: 
Mr. t is Agent for the Sale of SOPWITIS Sniaer- 
CAL ‘MODELS. which can be had in Sets from 2. 


ETEOROLOGY.— Necrett1 & ZAMBRA’S 
PATENT THERMOMETER. — Messrs. NEGRETTI & 
ZAMBRA beg to inform Scientific pag that their PATENT 
MAXIMUM THERMOMETER may now be had of the prin- 
cipal yom gl in Town and Country. As Se is — nad at inter 
spdeovear to d 

— NEGRE AMBRA submis the Tolono 
etter received by t! oy Ped, J. ow Esq., of the Royal Ob- 
, Greenwich, who has now had the instrumen {in constant 

use for nearly twelve mente: — 


3, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 
Gentlemen,—In ly to as 4 of day, I have no 
spears in confirm: the he my ome in my note 
of il the 28th. ting your new | = hermometer ; i: 


t ye Instrens ent 2 and 
aa e observers of the British Meteoro! Boeiety. 
Whee gplaion on ‘coincides with my own,—viz., that ei is infinitely 
in previous use.—I am, Gentlemen, your obedient 
AMES GLAISHER.” 











"elintissteonememens , 





To be had of most Opticians, or of the I and Patent 
Neorert: & Seuses, Meteorological Instrument Makers, 11, 
Hatton-garden, 





r['0 MEMBERS of LEARNED SOCIETIES, | } 
ASHBER ! + f DANGERFIELD, 








Tithe ographers, men, and Printers, 
Is, BROAD- COURT. LONG-AORE. 

A.&D. ctfully beg to that Shey devote tern Facies, 

attention to the execution of Ancient miles, 

Aut is, Charters, the pages, F En- 

gra’ oodeuts, hich they nat ay = —- ion 

of co; with the eae fidelity and exactness, also without the 
ae 


iginals. 
urposes to Menge the Ast of Lithography is 
most aueoessfully appt. may be _— . Draw: 
jews, 
Portraits from Life = Xu y" I steeseer aa MSS., “Monumental 
Breen, Decorations, 8 Glass Windows, Maps, Plans, Dia- 

¢., and ae of Illustrations Tequisite for Scien- 

fifte and Artistic Pu 


description of Lith hy and Printing executed 
on m 
Lithographic Offices, 18, Broad-court, Long-acre, London. 


USTRALIA.—GRINDLAY & CO. negotiate 
PASSAGES by Steamers and Sailing V 
Steamer Fe oNT.f for Port Philip ney Sydney, leaves 


Lon 26th Fi 
Steamer ANTELOPE, for” “Adelaide, Port Philip, and Sydney, 
leaves 
essels from Lon Liverpool, and Southampton twice 
Log ian Ports. = 


month, to A 
Dietary ee pee Cabins, and all other information, can 
be obtained free of all expense, on application to Messrs. Gosee 
tay & Co, 63, Cornhill ; 124, Bisho; street ; or 8, St. Martin’s- 
place, Charing Cross. 


HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, 
enrolled under 6 & 7 William IV. c. xxxii., 33, NOREOLK- 
STREET. STRAND. —The un ecedented success of this 
is by the that no 00, SHARES har have een 


'P! 
less than 2 
in less ot 
Offices this a, 5 oe the aS sn CS the i =s4 
I ot previous ro tith the soe cra r by senilo: 
the following RIG TS of CHOICE ont soci pa BSTATES 
were drawn :—706—2418—1752—1: 
—2068—771—1030—! lee 731 lear AT 1195 1400-378 —908 
—1015—1016—1017— 588 — 2108 —1 917— 1965— 1516— 1348—13%—2422 — 
— “9 ~ a “a Taam 430—1827—1828— 2079—2319 


Share No. 1357 was also Srewn, but the eaeee Ss yao re in 
pe lay A dra Shares 











bers p their Shares by A. ad 3 ‘ate each 
manner as they ang think p proper, r. that monthly, quarterly, 
yearly, or atonce. Three X% mee in mn eew on any pay- 


be had at the 


The Collection of eo 4 of 4 _ FRANCIS J. S. 
ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILRINGON, 
Poy mye sail Reis by “A AVCTION. pee. wae ay 


3, a MO 
at arn the valuable COLLECTION of PICT R 
of the late FRANCIS 8. WILSON, ot ya < 


érrin ng. sen. ~*Courtship. Gi Gi 
pe with Cows, by Morlan: hiner 


illustrative 


peers by ee ony, by A. —AD wandale B Bridge, 
it, by > by jones ington— Gallery Portrait of William 
= A? loppner. ‘Also, some fine modern bron two magni- 
lets, and pews celebrated Crouching Venus, 
tify oe inm 
rhtay be viewed two dare | a and Catalogues had at the place 
of sale. 


The Principal Portion of the very important Library of 
a WSON TURNER, Esq., extending over Thirteen Days’ 


TESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


Literary Aver and Works illustrative of the 
Pines Arts, veg eee | LAS CTION, at their House, 3, Welling- 


ton-street, Strand, on Y, March 7, ent five fo! flowing 
and on T UuSDS Y ‘March 17 17, ‘and six following days - od 
r 


excepted), at recisel lay, the principal 
LIBRARY of BAwso TURNER Bot 4 ade! 
F.LS. &e. y 





" seen m Yarmou mprising & magnificent 
assemblage of Books on the Fine aie ‘oebe ing very many of the 
splendid Galleries and rites Works published during = 
ast and present centuries. collection Sane rich in English 
Fonoeraphy and ern and’ comprises mony var uable and rare 
Books in General L reign and English. Some very 

and Deautifully i ttumioated Missals and other Books 








of Prayers; also some, fine s printed upon vellum. There is 
one remarkable feature in this important and well-known col- 
lection to which it is desirous to call cular attention, namely, 
t portion of the works are enriched with A utogra) 
rs 0 memmenae and eminent Authors, and are in v 
any instances illustrated with a reat to the “9% much 
rariy, bg adding considerable in! e Cop! 
di instan 
fret on Friday an 
4and 5; the second division to be viewed 
day, March 15 and 16. Catalogues are n: 


on ae Wedmee 
ow ready. 


"The Valentia Cabinet of Shells. 


M&. J.C. STEVENS is honoured with instruc. 
Jun, tlonsdo SBEL by AUCTION at his Grea Great Room, 38, King. 


garden, 22, and 
ba at 12 for 1 o'clock, the valuable COLLECTION of SHE. 
the late Earl M 2 Viscount Valentia, d 





ountnorris and 
cabinet has for — years ranked as of the most im, in 
this country; the lo: — of the late Earl abroad 
afforded very moon acquiring Concho! 
ples of the highes 


quali 
ble of the Highest quality. rior and morn: of pales and 
logues had of Messrs, Farebrother, Clark & 
Strand ; and of Mr. J. C. Stevens, 38, King-street, Co ‘oven’ 


Valuable E Third and Last Portion of te of the 





nglish Engravings, 
—— of Mr. SLOCOMBE, of Leeds, (by Order oft 


gourHaaTE & BARRETT —_ SELL 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, THU 
EVENING. Feb. 2 at Six, ACH Ice nage SCTION of 
LISH E ENGRAVINGS: comprising Peace ar, 
aa ‘3 ee roofs—Return from Hawking, by Sir ‘4 
seer, fine > india proof—Dover = Hastings, the 
ing, by Sir E. saat. artist’s proof, Lee , after 
om ne cate Halt, artist's f—s f Raphael's 
is Views in Rome, the Bet of 131 large plates-His 
torical : and other Lap ty me Couns Engravings—A fey 


E lazed. 
ae | 


Entire Splendid Stock of pate g: of oe Acc 
MOON, (retiring from busi 
OUTHGATE & BARRETT beg 


to the Nobility, Gentry and the Print Trade, that haw 
— | gpm ay gt ne strucionsto submit ta PUBLIC CO. 4 








y 
vers of the present day, comprising numerous ae 
and other proofs ot the Waterloo Banqu 
by Greatbach— Winterhalter’s Picture of ee Royal Fi Fa 
graved byS. ane Queen Recei the Holy Saeremeant 
her Coronation. ie, engraved by 8. soniae- — af 








the publication fines © with Piveues ‘es name, as 
the orginal publica of the plates, Mr. Moon's name was 


A Beautiful Collection of the British Land Birds, 
R. H. MORTEN will SELL visa. Fama 


a, 100 order of a Exooutors), on wae DAY, F 
wiley Grove, near to 
eisai apeteh one ite banal tle of ie 
arran 
With rich Ock: Pilastese and Cornice, form 


rnice, forming a handsome 
ment for a hall, library or museum. This ‘id 
consists of 218 214 specimens, stuffed by oe pet all in high wes 
servation the rarer Birds are of extraordinary size and 
beauty. Vide whole arrange ¢ arranged according to Tremminck and scoont- 


By removing the Oak Fronts, the Cases may be screwed ip pais, 
fuoe to face, for the comveniened of of packing, and thus moved toany 
distanee without injury. 











O PUBLISHERS.—A BOOKSELLES 's i 


a. Country, who & @ practical , and who possesses & 
et Office “/ Ly t well for Book-work, wishe 
to tr treat with a Pub! 44 of res; to undertake work ons 


nae ex account. —. we Marlborough & Co's, 


ve Maria-lane, London. 


ALMER’S FAMILY LIBRARY.—AIl the 
best NEW ey ane can be bag, jmanatietely ae 4 ald 
established Lil Subscribers of Guinea 


There is a Second tion of re Ana ior these 
who do not require —— a, Babacipton of of New W 
ae" 


wae pubiioeeea on @ 
Grones J. Paneans 27, Lamb’s Conduit-street. 


No UNLIMITED SUPPLY of all the NEW 
8 may be obtained for Perusal from SAUNDERS 
OnLy cana re. are furuished. with, Moubly 
Terms, with the Linrary Crrcu.ar for February, on spplicatioa 
to Saunpers & Or.er, Conduit-street. 














Valuable Books.—Six Days’ Sale. 


UTTION & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of ony 
Pro will SELL by AUCTION, at their r Great Room 
191, Pi ily, on MON Le Feb. 21. and five follo da; 
extensive, teresting, a d VALUABLE LIGRARY of « Gentle 
man, including an omens Selection of Books in 
ure ; lange an ble Collection of mk —~ bm 
ing Vorages an Travels,—-many of which relate to America, the 
= teed est = oa. ony & of Purchas’s aM ws 
large on 0} rocket Puritan Writers 
eee fil'be sent. mae plication if in th x 
se! 
postinh alle moat nt on app ( Country, on 








Celebrated Bowyer Bible. 
UTTICK & ‘& SIMPSON, Auctioneers of md 
Property y, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Grea 
191, Pe ity, on Le ag A Fe rs “a 2 aoe Ste 
b | Bini’ of the HOLY & it belied the Lom , R--y oe 
oW YER DIBL 0) .. 
on ene r? ved, the most Scaah 


isting of ype 7,000 Drawi: 
Ss of eevery a a school l of " with 
~eoee’ every tact ‘and ineide cident 


The formation of this matchless work soouns ied the grea’ 
the long and useful iife ol of the Nate M 0 expended 
upon it above 3,000/. It consists of forty-five Preis and is 
inclosed in an appropriately carved oak cal 
Particulars will be sent on application, 7 ike entire Catal a oe 
ipt 


mate n and taste, an: 
of Holy ¥ Wits which have = the pubject of pictorial illustration." 
part 





LONDON LIBRARIAN AND 











ti 43, Chandos-street, 
OHN PETHERAM'’S CATALOGUE of OLD 
and NEW BOOKS. Part 144 is now 
eneraljLiteratare, a 
: sata BOTANY. Gratis and post freeyss 
tent cha Pohwem, 94, High Holborn. 


Furtv desire 
RESENTS. — Messrs. ove & 1 L— 











to call attention to their extensive STOCK Nomprit 
and FOREIGN 7a CY GOO: le of 
Dressing and Wri ork-boxes, aes hinge 
Papier Maché, Stationery, Bibles, er Books, ant é 


ic 
street, 8, 11, and 12, Beak- and 








Tents of a year = n 
Office. ARLES. 


ES Lewis GRUNEIS N, Secretary. 


(six days’ a of valuable and 
phy ie and curious books) will be sent on 


street, 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free by post on applicatior. 
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ACLEOD'’S LIFE OF SCOTT.—NOTICE. 
—Representations having been made to the Publishers of 
this Work, that portions thereof interfered with the mart of 
Scott's | Novels and Lockhart’s Life of Scott, the Publi 4 
e has ann withdrawn ; a any copies that may 
in the pe hands of the Trade will’ be allowed ro upon applicatio 
47, Ludgate-bill, “peb. 15, 1853. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
Ore & Co., Publishers, 16, Great Marlborough- 
t, Lond NO COMMISSION FOR PUB- 
Lisi ; WORKS PRINT D BY THEM until the Author has 
funded his original outlay. They would also state that 
they Brine in the first style GREATLY UNDER THE USUAL 
CHARGES; : ee eas <y arrangements enable them to 
romote the all Works committed to their charge. 
Estimates and an KA I furnished gratuitously in course of 
post. 











NEW QUARTERLY PUBLICATION. 
No.1, Dandeomeely y rinted in small 4to .illustrated 
‘thier and Maps, Annual 8: RNA on, 128, 


NAL OF 
ARCH ZOLOGY. 
a Archer &Sons. London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho- 





ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
Just published, in royal 4to. with Frontispiece, price 42s. cloth, 


AAS AIRES) ZENE OBSERVATIONS made 
with AIRY’S ZENITH SECTOR, from 1812 to 1850, for 
titudes of various Trigonometrical 

tations used in the Ad. Survey of the British Isles, By 
cant w. YOLLAND. RE. LS R.S. Published by order of the 

aster General and Ordnance, under the direction of 
Tieut-Col. L . A HALL, RE, Superintendent of the Ordnance 
Surve: 


ey. 
Also, printed by order of H. M. Government, and war, by 
" Prbotonel E. SABINE, of the Royal Artiller, 

1. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGN ET- 
ICALand METEOROLOGICAL a gy getlanten | at HOBAR- 
TON, in Van Diemen Island. I. commencing with 18341, 
With Abstracts of Observations free 1841 to 1848 inclusive; and 
Observations made by the Antarctic Naval Expedition. Royal 
4to. price 42s. cloth. 


2. ie SECOND VOLUME of the above, 


eomm in 1843, With Abstracts of the Qhecevations from 
Ey clusive. Royal 4to. price 428. clot! 


24 OBSERVATIONS made at es MAGNET- 
L and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at the 
tape OF GUOD HOPE. ret Magnetical Observations, 1841 
to 1846, With Abstracts of the Observations from 184] to 1850 in 
clusive. Royal 4to. price 42s, cloth. 


4, OBSERVATIONS on DAYS of UN- 
caval. MAGNETIC DISTURBANCE, made at the British 
nial Magnetic Observ: ies, under the Departments of Ord- 

bance and Admiralty. Vol. 1. in Two Parts, royal 4to. price 


Part I.—1840, 1841, price 10a. 6d. 
Vol. 1 { Part 1L—194m, 1868, 1540, price 422, 


5. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNET- 
ICAL and METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY at TOKON- 
TO, in Canada. Vol. I.—1840, 1841, 1842. 4to. price 22. 2s. 

6. OBSERVATIONS made at the MAGNET- 
ICAL and METEOROLOGICAL oa With Abete at ST. 


HELENA. Vol. I.—1840, 1841, 1842, 1843. With racts of the 
Observations from 1840 to 1845 inclusive. to. price 2/, 28, 

London: Published for Her Mnieey’s Stationery Office, by 
Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY. 





Just published, in royal 8vo. price 28, 6d. cloth, 


Reuse of the SCHOOL of MINES and 
a SCLENCE applied tothe ARTS. Vol. I. PartII. Pub- 
wok Order of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 


Contents. 
1 On =A Geology ¥% the South Staffordshire Coal Field, by J. B. 
ukes, 
2 Note on the <Stigmarin Beds Beds Ay Seath Staffordshire Coal 


Field, by 
3. Note on ine Mode of Workine the Coal and ie Ironstone of South 


4 Bese wenenive, by W. Ad — Smyth, “a 
on Coal raised in mad i 1852) ii 
Soath si Staffordshire, b by Ri Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records 
Uniform with the above, price 1s. 6d. 
inte INAUGURAL and INTRODUCTORY 
ES for the Session 1851-52, deli hi 
the Museum of. Practical Gesleay. ena oe eee 


In course of publication, 


1. BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS, Figures 
and Descriptions ee of; ots Serming 0) pation of the Memoirs 
eac 





of the Geo aciceuel B fare with 10 P 
and Decad ti 
ian pia M1 Plates Royal 8vo. price 28. 6d.; and in 


yx a rime Decade is nearly ready. 

2. The GEOLOGICAL MAPS and HORI- 
Prey and VERTICAL SECTIONS of the Geological Survey 
PAS i nited K: om, ones under the Superintendence of 
, = . E De 1a Becue, C.B. F.R.S., Director-General of the 
Also, lately published, 

WEY ctonuat Bat of the GEOLOGICAL SUR- 

BRITAIN, and of the MUSEUM of ECONO- 
Mic ¢ CROLOGY tabs NDON. V. Land IL. in ro 8v0.— 
Vol. If. ‘se ates ie thick Parte sits SP pe a eb 
Tous Woodcu 


Plates (3 coloured id 
ts, 428, cloth, or 21s. each Part ie _ sume 


me HENRY DE LA BECHE’S RE- 
poe E cathe CRN EET ot CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST 
3. CAPT. PORTLOCK’S REPORT on the 


SFOLOGY of the COUNTY of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts 
TYRONE and FERMANAGH. 8vo. price 24s. cloth. 


4, PROF. PHILLIPS’S FIGURES and DE- 
DRIPTIONS of the 
— ,and WEST § 

yo 


FAL BOZOIO FOSSILS of en Watt, 
ERSET. 8vo. price 9s. clot’ 

a 7 Her M es Stationery Panes, by 
Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





-_ ee COMMISSION, 
ished, in 8vo. price 10s. cloth, 
HE RECOMMENDA TIONS of 
OXFORD Me alg ne il COMMISSIONERS; with 
Selections from their Henert, da History of the University 
Subscription Tests : Jada hy Notices of the a se and Col- 
legiate avails HEYWOOD, M.P. F.K.S., of 
Trinity College, 
Also, collected LA ‘Mr. ce WOOD and THOMAS WRIGHT, 
A. F.5.A., in 8vo. price 12s. cloth, 
ANCIENT LAWS of the FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY for KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGR, and for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOL of ETON COLLEG 


London: Longman, Brown, aa and Longmans. 


the 





Now ready, comamiobe in 2 vols. 4to. illustrated with numerous En- 
pen gh m Steel, Maps and Plans, and a of Coias, 
edals, Antiquarian Remains, &c., price 2. 8s. 
HE LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. ‘PAUL: 
Comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle. ond a 
Translation of his Epistles gay in Chronological Order. 
on — W. J. CONYBEAR late Fellow of Trinity cut 
lege, Cambridge ; and the Rev. Py SiN WSON, M.A., Principal of 
the! Collegiate institution, Liverpool. 
“ We doubt if any modern literature possesses a treatise more 
mplete or satisfactory in its Sone aad ay meme -It is no 
small merit of the work that, while it extracts information from 
every source, an admirable spirit of Christian faith, nepcespaniee 
by a manly love of truth an: ofj 
it throughout. While its hand is in every 7 treatise, its 
heart is thoroughly English; and its effect will everywhere be to 
confirm those great central truths round which it has | grouped the 
d subordinate matter....The sacred 





| 
| 


Now and in ny Svo. price 48. 6d. cloth, 
OEMS. _ By Joun Dennis. 
A _ Longman & Co. London ; and R. Folthorp, Brighton, 


NEW VOLUME OF ARNOLD'S SCHOOL CLASSICS, 
CICERO. 





Just published, price 5s, 6d. 


ie FINIBUS MALORUS CICERO. Part IV. 
e et BONORUM (on the SU- 
PREME GOvUD). ith a Preface, and English partly 
iar eaine wricinces i caganie mea van Be 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
SELECTIONS FROM CICERO, 
With ENGLISH NOTES, viz. : 

Part I. ORATIONS: the Fourth against Verres: 
the Orations against Catiline; and that for the Poet Archias. 4. 

Part II. EPISTLES: arranged in the order of 
time; with Accounts of the Consuls, Events of each Year, &c. 5s. 
i Post III. TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS 

tire), 5a. 6d. 


“ The Notes ghoand in critica] and phil, 
value. They are copious Rigen tei 
pressed, an ve full to the point. A 
ons are fully explained. R. m 
in the tr 


present any difficulty. omy ym Ay 


ological remarks of 


ap 
"s hand is discernible 
portions that 








accessory an 
never before had such dili ea and loving labour bestowed on it.” 
iew, No. 197, January, 1853. 
London: Longman, ee Green, and Longmans. 


Darr the Ure SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 





A New Edition, feap. 8vo. price 10s. cloth; 12s. bound in embossed 


i roan; or 12s. 6d. calf lettered, 
AUNDER’S' BIOGRAPHICAL TREA- 
SURY: a com rehensive Dictionary of Universal Biogra- 
phy, Ancient and M ; comprising above 12,000 Memoirs. A 
new and carefully-revised Edition, corrected throughout, and 
brought down to the Present Time by the Introduction of very 
numerous additional Lives. 
Also, price 10s. each Treasury, 


THE HISTORICAL TREASURY. An entirely 
New Edition, revised throughout, and brought down to 1853. 

THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE, and 
Library of Reference. The 20th Edition, corrected to 1853. 

THE TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; 


or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. With 900 
Wood Engravings. 


THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREA- 
SURY: a copious Portable Encyclopedia of Science and the 
Belles-Lettres. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





ready, in 1Smo. cloth. gilt edges, 28. 6d.; by post, 3s. 
HE LONDON CLUBS ; their Anecdotes and 
History, Private Rules and Regulations. 
“It contains spiritedly written sketches of all the Clubs on 
record....The style and execution of the work are most —— 
ron 
In a few days will be published, with important nt additions and 
“ corrections to the present time, the second edition of 
ADAMS'S PARLIAMENTARY HAND- 
BOOK ; A a » eo Houses of Lords and Commons. Royal 
16mo. eloth h gilt, de 
London : , we Adams, 9, Parliament-street. 
Price One Shilling, 
ON VOCATION.—OPIN IONS of Sir FRE- 
DERICK TAESICER, = W. PAGE WOOD, and Dr. 
ROBERT PHILLIMORE, a Case Submitted by 5 s0- 
CIETY for the REVIVAL of P CON VOUATION, respecting the 
Constitutional Fouus of Convocation, and the Right of the Suf- 
Bishops to a Voice in the Question of Prorogation. 
London: Preanaié & Jolin Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard and 
Waterloo-place. 








ora 
published, in pos 
HE CONVOCATIONS of TWO PRO- 
visor their Origin, Constitution, and Forms of Pro- 
ceeding, w: kh a Obapta ore epee 
ORGE TREVOR, M.A. 
Canon of York, ond Poa a Par the Clergy of the Archdeacoary 


*y* In this Work all the 2. now mooted are carefully 
cogeidored and the authorities produced from authentic records. 
0 7,5 C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row, London ; and J. H. Parker, 

xfo' 


NEW WORK — THE AUTHOR OF ‘ QUAKERISM.’ 
ready, in 2 vols. post Sy 
THE SOCIETY OF "FRIENDS. 
tic Narrative ill ting the Peculiar Doctrines of 


George Fox. 
ra y Mrs. J. R. GREER, 
Author of * Quakerisin or, se oe of My oe 

“he disclosures in this work re e d d prac- 
nakeram, ae ‘are, swe believe, a ay unexampled in ¢ in the 
ble PF extraordinary sect reer’s 
jest and _ new Som he Society of Friends, is at once in- 
terest d attractive, instructive and su: : itis and must 
poeyS = ~ to the y jo the religious wor wer + wa ut especially to every 

















ders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 








It is the pu e of this Work to furnish a Portes of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at Public and private 
schools ; to perso: education or whose 
attention has not bee 

jes, particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are rendered 
as familiar and brought as pee to our commonest ideas as pos- 
sible; the demonstrations of yoopetione si re made plain for the 
mind, and brief for the mousey sone Elementso each Science 
are reduced not only to their eagles but to their shortest form. 


1. A System of Popular Geometry ; cqntaining 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
Beienee in its lending Truths end general Prinsiplon: By Gestes 

cle a era. 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now adel. 4s. 6d. 6d. clot. = _ 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometr joommetry i in which 
ts Racy Aven pam re estates. orvrt ed 

nde sen 
numerous’ Cuts. fe. Bacond Edition, 4 . 6d. cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 

4. A System of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 


and Spherical with rey | Treatises * rithms, ot ~ 
eee of Algebra to Geometry. Edition, 3, 


Taylor, Walton & Maberly, Booksellers —~F a to 
—— 28, Upper Gower-street, an: 


University Co! + Ivy-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLAS§S-BOOKS, 


I. 

Incr. Svo. 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 
UCL D’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
OMETRY: with Barnet APPENDIX,and 
SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exereise. Adapted 

for the Use of ee for! ‘instruction. 

y W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* Hisoy of Maritime and Inland Discovery,” 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 


“ This is the best edition of the Elements viich has yet appeared. 
By the occasional use o! braic symbols fo’ yy ~iLi —— 
apt TS The a ree peak whee 

s in the are 0! v 
th Supplements Pre ons will be found’usetul. boih to 
achers. 
mPa reat and cheap el eee | ri the en al tgtpodastion 6 to ma- 
t! at 8ti divested Ww 
‘Alexandrian clothed his expositions "Mr. Cooley bas add 
loys matter “~ 


an 
Rny em! and me. 
fixed a very sensible Freee on the. the study and th 
best mode of pursuing it. — 


Uniform with the “Blements,’ price 3s. 


COOLEY S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; a Supplemen to Euclid: 
beings KEY to the Exercises appended to 

use of Teachersand eae Students. U, 
deduced from ne First Six Books of E: 


the* Mlements. for the 
ards of 120 ~Tp\4 
d, areillustrated in it by 


in the valuable soem dix, 
ambitious and inquiring class 


new D: 
“ The prop 

are dem epropost Tie ke Key, y which 

important Slaw in the of the 

of students.”— United Gazette, 





sunp. Ove. putnote:08. 
CocnETs FIGURES of f EUCLID: being the 
ec. 
abhi asetheOaerees. eens 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





NEW WORK BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, BART. 
This day is published, in 4 vols. price 42s. 


M Y 


NOVEL, 


By Pisistratus Carton; 
Or, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH. LIFE. 


Wriu1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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= QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. IX. 
ARCH, 1853. 

Contents :—1. Artistic Oriticism 3 History of the Streets of 

Dublin, Part ¥.—3. Charles Kendal Bushe—4. English Convivial 

Writers—5. The Peer and the Poet—6. The Emigrant Mi- 


lesian. 
ea * Advertisements and Bills for insertion may be forwarded not 
later than the 26th of February. 
Dublin: W. B. Kelly. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 





Just ALi with Map, price 2s. 6d., or 38. post-free, 
US ALIA! comprising NE SOUTH 
WA PORT PHILIP (Victoria) VAN _DIEMEN’S 
LAND, ues ALIA, an 


obra AUSTRALIA. 
By N ROBERT STEWART, 

This Volu e contains acomplete Geo iphival Description of 
the Austral. A Countries, witha Late Account of the Climate, 
Soil, Production, Population, Manufacture, Keligion, Arts, Go- 
vernment, &c.,and Authentic Documents Iilustrating the Progress 
and State of the Australasian Colonies, to the latest 


London : William Tweedie, 327, Strand. 





ADDISON ON CONTRACTS—THIRD EDITION. 


THE CASTLEREAGH PAPERS. 


Next Week will be Published, 4 vols. 8vo. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE, DESPATCHES, &c. 


VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH. 


THIRD AND LAST SERIES— 
Including the Congress of Vienna, Battle of Waterloo, &c. 
Edited by his Brother, THE MARQUIS OF LONDONDERRY. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. royal Svo. price 38s., a new and enl 
F['REATISE on the LAW of CONTRACTS. 
By C. G. ADDISON, Bsq., Barrister-at-Law. 


ain: Stevens & Norton, Law Booksellers, Bell-yard, Lin- 
n’s I 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
Preparing for Publication, in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, 
most powerful ROMANCE, by the eminent 
Author of ‘Monte Christo.’ To be completed in Sixteen 


Numbers. 
Sinnett, 490, Oxford-street. 





HORTICULTURE, 


Just published, 
HE MINIATURE FRUIT GARDEN; or, 
the Culture of Pyramidal Fruit irene for gg Gardens 
By THOMAS RIVERS. Fifth Editi 
Rom & Co. 


yy the same Autho 
THE ORCHARD HOUSE; of, the Culture of 
— — in Pots under Glass. Second Edition. 28, 


Lon; n & Co. ; or sent per post for 24 stamps, on application to 
Mr. TR Rivers, Sawbridgeworth, Herts. . 


w ready, p' 
saps 10N, with "Veta Preface, and 


Notes o te pages. 
y the Rey. CU ARLES | BADHAM, D.D. 
Head Mantes of the Royal Free Grammar School, Louth. 


s th pga by John Smith, 49, Long-acre and 4, Catherine-street, 
trand. 








Just published, illustrated with pg Woodcuts, and sub- 
stantially bound in cloth 4s. 6d. 
[HE FARMER'S MAN UAL of AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY, containing pl nstructions for 
the examination into the Constitution of Soils, so that their —— 
parative Value and Fitness for the production of Grain ma; may be 
readily ascertained ; also respecting the Diseases of Cereals,and the 
Destruction of th» insects » Ne 0 MAN inj jurious to those Plants. 
By A 
Author of * pe ty Rose's Ch istry,’ &c. &c. 
by the same Ponte price 128. 6d. 

THE ‘COMME RCIAL HAND-BOOK of 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS ; or, Practical Instruction for the de- 
termination of the intrinsic C 1 Value of 8 used 
in Manufactures, in Trade and in the Arts. 

George Knight & Sons, Foster-lane, London. 














dition, price ls. 
St» DUNSTAN “a the DEVIL, the free 
show how the Horse-shoe came to be a 
coins \ Atcherate ith George Cruikshank’s inimitable. = 
“ Worthy of Thomas Ingoldsby lui-méme.”— Literary Gazette. 
D. Bogue, 86, Fleet-street ; and all Booksellers. 





ms... EW BOOK Ba _. 
ready, feap. 8y 
HE BOYHOOD ‘of. ‘GREAT MEN. 
Intended as an Example to Youth. 
With ne Ban be by Birker Foster. 

“ It would have been a matter of regret to see such a book badly 
executed. That regret we are spared, for this little =e is 
simply and well done. The b a brief, 
but not too short to be amusing ; —y as thousands of femes thirst 
for whic! ones and i there will be 
thonsanae glad to read a book like this. "— Ecaminer, 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


w ready, in 2 vols, price 7s. 6d. ea 
ECTURES on the RESULTS of ‘the GREAT 
EXHIBITION, delivered before the Society of 
suggestion of H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, P President, eee 
Contents of Vol. I. 
Introductory Lecture by the Rey. Dr. Whewell. 
2 ~ H. Dela Beche, on ane +e. de atte 
; Materials from 
4. Jacob Be n Chemical rooesees i 
5. Dr. Pl be onthe Necessity of Industrial Education. 
6. f. Li Food. 


7. Prof, Solly, on Vegetable ves used i 
7. Prof. on Subst in Manufactures. 
8. Prof. Willis, on Machines and Tools. 

9: James Glaisher, Esq., on Philosophical Instruments. 

10. Henry Hensman, Esq., on Civil Engineering and Machinery. 
11. Professor Royle, on the Manufactures of india. 

ptain Wi sshingto 

















12. Ca) n, K.N., on Shipping and Life Boats. 
Contents of Vol. IT. 
John Wilson, Esq., on pgrioniteral Products, &. 
m, Jun., on Flax. 


is Pret Tennan on G 
a 2 homas Bazle} Bon Cation. rca 
4 : 2 F ~ Blackw. li, Esq., on Iro: 

Pro on the Glass Manufactu 
19. , a ey Wyatt Esq. ae Form in ¢ in the Decorative Arts. 
21. Beary Forbes, Hap on on, Worsted an ~ 2a a) anu 

4 on- Metalli ah 
23. L. Arnoux, Esq., on Porcelain =a Pa snufaetures 
24. H. Cole, Esq., on the International  Heaulis of the Exhibition. 
David Bogue, Fleet-street 


BBS 


ures. 





Now ready, with Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


OF THE EARLS OF ESSEX, 


IN THE REIGNS OF ELIZABETH, JAMES L, AND CHARLES IL, 
1540-1646. 
Founded upon many Unpublished Letters and Documents from Private Family Archives. 
By the Hoy. WALTER BOURCHIER DEVEREUX, Captain R.N. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LIVES 





MAHON’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
On February 28th, Post 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND VOLUME OF A HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE PEACE OF UTRECHT TO THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES, 1713—1783. 
By LORD MAHON. 
THIRD AND Revised Ep1rTi0n. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE 





MR. LAYARD’S NEW WORK. 


On March Ist, with nearly 400 Illustrations, complete in One Volume, 8vo. 21s. 


FRESH DISCOVERIES IN THE RUINS OF 
NINEVEH AND BABYLON; 


With Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan, and the Desert: 
Being the Result of a SECOND EXPEDITION to ASSYRIA, undertaken for the Traustzes of the British Muszum. 


By AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD, M.P. 


*,* In consequence of the great interest felt in Mr, LAYARD’s former volumes, and the large demand for them, not 
only in this country, but also in the United States and the Continent, the Publisher has been induced to issue at once a 
cheap Edition of this Work, complete, unabridged, and fully embellished. 





Also, with 70 Plates, Folio, 


A SECOND SERIES of the MONUMENTS of NINEVEH, 


including Bas-reliefs from the PALACE of SENNACHERIB, and Bronzes from the ruins of NIMROUD, discovered 
during Mr. LAYARD'S Recent Visit to Assyria. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, price 6s. in cloth, 


A NEW EDITION OF VANITY FAIR. 
By W. M. THACKERAY. 
*,* The Original Edition, with 40 large Plates, and numerous Woodcuts by the Author, may still be had, price 21s. 
Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 





This day is published, price 4s. in cloth, 


The FIFTH VOLUME of the COLLECTED EDITION 


OF 


THE WRITINGS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


CONTAINING 


‘Punch’s Letters to his Son;’ ‘Punch’s Complete Letter-Writer ;’ 
‘Sketches of the English.’ 


*,* Volumes One te Four may be had of all Booksellers, price 4s, each. 
Brapbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 
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On the Ist of March will be published, 


WHITE, RED, BLACK: 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY IN THE UNITED STATES DURING THE 


VISIT OF THEIR GUEST. 
By FRANCIS and THERESA PULSZKY. 
3 vols. post 8vo. cloth. 


Tri'sner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 





NOW READY.—To be had at all the Litraries, 


RUTH. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARY BARTON.’ 


A NOVEL. Im 3 vols. post 8vo, 


“ We find it difficult to say how much we have been charmed and affected by this book. We rank it with the most 
peautiful of Mrs. Inchbald’s stories, and the best of the ‘ Two Old Men’s Tales,’ for true and pathetic writing. "— Examiner. 
«A book so full of pathos, of love, and kindliness; of charity in its highest and broadest ings ; of deep religi 





a 
ready, inlvy 
YEARS WIth “THE DUKE; 
or, Me on in Eivete Life. . 
an EX-AIDE-DE-CAMP. 

“The noble Lord’ who has given this Work to the World was 
attached as Afde-de-Camp to the Duke during the memorable years 
of 1814, 15,16. The duties of his office brought —y continually = 
communication with his chief, and afforded him all those un 
meditated for in any e of observation which» we might in vain 
have a ae ‘or in any other Lcypeter, and and this, too, at a period too 


(THREE 





ere & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
NEW WORK BY ‘HAMON AND CATAR,’ 


Now ready, in 1 vol. post Syo. 
LAV RS T O . A Tale. 
Rd CHARLES MITCHELL CHARLES. 
or of * Hamon and Catar; or, The Two a 
ar Chari! keeps ils st and of his Lae ponpentiy n the 
ale is style is excellent, and he an admirable fac ity for 
the delineation of chara ct er.” sea orntng Post ee 
“The Author of this. sae as a writer 3 full of energy and 
gizensth, his -t: le is pithy and nervous, never weakening a t 
by digression, always striking home with a decided blow. 
the first opening page we perceive that the hangs 
us and c— deep. mystery, but what that poyeeery may be never 
d from '— Lit. Chroni 


was 

~ Every stroke of the Author's | betrays the master in the ont 

of painting both the brighter ights and the darker shades of 
uman character.”—John 


s a 





. 








& mae Publishers, Conduit-street. 





feeling, and of fine observation, you will not often meet with. It cannot be read with unwet eyes, nor with hearts unin- 
fluenced.......++ Let no one leave ‘ Ruth’ unread.” 

“ An inexpressibly touching and beautiful story. In profound feeling, in sustained power of drawing character, and 
n very high and pure conception of it, we do not know the equal of this writer."—Guardian. 


London: CuapMan & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘ MADELEINE’ and ‘NATHALIE.’ 


MISS JULIA KAVANAGH’S NEW NOVEL, 
DAISY BURNS, 


3 vols. 
MAY BE HAD AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


“The clear conception, the forcible delineation, the style, at once elegant and powerful, of Miss Kavanagh's former 
works, are exhibited in this, as well as deep thought and sound moral reflection. Everything presented to the reader, 
whether thought or image, is elaborated with the finish of a Flemish painting, without its grossness; the persons are 
nicely conceived and consistently sustained, and the principal narrative is relieved by very truthful pictures of every-day 
life and character.’”"—Spectator. 





Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 





This day is published, 


THE ODES OF Q HORATIUS FLACCUS, 


TRANSLATED INTO UNRHYMED METRES, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES. 


By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 
Formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
And Author of ‘A History of the Hebrew Monarchy,’ ‘The Soul,’ ‘ Phases of Faith,’ &c. 


Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


+,* The ODES are so arranged that the Introductions to them form a small, continuous history of the period; and the 
Notes are especially add C) 1 readers. 


London: Joun CHapMAN, 142, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


FEBRUARY, 1853. 


Denner 


The following LIST of WORKS, recently added to this Library, will serve to indicate 
its character :— 








My Nove, by Sm E. Butwer Lytton, | Esmoxp, by W. M. THACKERAY. 
pies. 430 copies. 
Barrierr’s pm al oF SIcILY. Auison’s Evrorg—New Series. 
Rota, by Mrs. GASKELL. 200 copies. 
copies. MIALL’s Bases OF BELIEF. 
MCany's ARGENTINE PROVINCES. STRICKLAND’s RESIDENCE IN CANADA, 
a =! EDWARD OsBORNE, Katie Stewart: A TRUE Story, Tue Court or GrorGE THE THIRD, 
copies. 200 copies. Lire or THomas Moors. 
Rayxe’s on Waks OF FRANCE. Hixp’s TREATISE ON CoMETs. 300 copies. 
Daisy Borys, by JULIA KAVANAGH. LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. Sprencer’s TouR IN FRANcE. 
D's FORTNIGHT IN IRELAND. Lire or Lonp JEFFREY. NewMams TRANSLATION oF Horace. 
170 copies. QuercHy, by EL1zABETH WETHERELL. 
Fra DoLctno AND HIs TIMES, 150 copies. 
Keprret’s INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. THE Dean’s DAUGHTER, 
MArrTINEAv’s LETTERS FROM IRELAND. | GERTRUDE CAMERON. 
Lire oF TZE BARONESS D'OBERKIRCH. THE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD. &c. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, according to the number of 
Volumes required. 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CASTELLANE’S RESIDENCE IN ALGERIA. 
My Home tn TASMANIA. 

250 copies. 
Lapy Brrp, by MTaot G. FULLERTON. 
VitieTTe, by CURRER BELL. 

200 copies. 


copies. 
ADAM GRAEME OF MossGRAY. 
Sutrson's PARIS APTER WATERLOO, 
Guizor on THE FINE ARTS. 
Hiui’s Causes, &¢, oF CRIME. 











This day, Seventh and Cheaper Edition, revised and considerably 
gilaress. Rig several additional Chapters and Woodcuts, 


 HILOSOPHY in SPORT, made SCIENCE 
in EARNEST. Being an attempt to implant in the young 
mind the First pandas of Betesel Philosophy by the aid of the 


popular toys an 
We ba tat hich so charmingly blends amuse- 
ment with instruction. No juvenile book has been p' ublished in 
our time more entitled to praise.”— Examiner. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


POPULAR CLASS-BOOKS ON ARITHMETIC AND 





it tase L 
Eleventh reek . es, 18. boun 
HE YOUNG ARITHMETICIAN’S 
GUIDE. Being an x, ad Course of Practical 
Arithmetic. 


By JOHN DAVIDSON, A.M. 
Prteote bonnd, 
KEY TO THE YOUNG ARITHME- 
TICIAN’S GUIDE. 
Il. 
fth Edition, pri 
The YOUNG MENTAL “CALCULATORS 


GUIDE. Being a Course of Mental Arithmetic, for the Use of 
1 Schools, 


By JOHN DAVIDSON, A.M. 


Iv. 
enth Edition, price 3a. 6d. 
ARITHMETIC MODERNIZED : "or, a Com- 
pete System of Arithmetic, adapted to Modern’ Practice : with 
otes, explaining the Foundation of tone Rules, and the best 
Methods of apply ng th aa and copious Illustrations of Commer- 
etal Balen. 'o which is annexed a Course of Mental Arithmetic. 
By JOHN DAVIDSON, A.M. and ROBERT SCOTT. 


Third Batson price 4s. 

KEY to ARITHMETIC MODERNIZED. 
Containing Solutions of all the Exercises in the Work, and ex- 
hibiting the most eligible — of performing the various Cal- 
culations which occur in Busin 


VI. 
= Fifth Edition, 640 pages, p 

A SYSTEM of PRACTICAL MATHEMA- 
TICS. Containing 3 Elements of Aipsre, on and Geometry : to which 
are annexed, accurate Tables of Logarithms, with Explanations 
and Smemeite et of thelr Construction and Use. 

‘y JOHN DAVIDSON, AM. 

“To those wi. are in want of a omteie -prepared and cheap 
text-book on the subjects treated, we cord ly recommend Mr. 
ey) 's volume.” ~ Eclectic view, 
has been produced as a text-book for schools ; and, ss far as 
we have poen s able to speerve, is admirably adapted for such a pur- 


pose, ional 

- Well ited f for th 1° prapeses of Gemenien instruction, an 
upon the wh: fe, better calculated to nage gh e ey or} 
the student, a facilitate the labour of the teacher, 
other volume which has yet been submitted to r judgment of of 
the public.”— Evening Post. 


VIL. 


1 vol. 8vo, ED 78. 
KEY to the FIFTH EDITION of DAVID- 
SON’S SYSTEM of MATHEMATICS. Containing Solutions of 
all the Exercises in that Work. 
By JOHN DAVIDSON, A.M. 


vill. 


1 vol. 8vo. price 68. 
A COLLECTION of MATHEMATICAL 
TABLES. oes & the Logarithms of Numbers, ana of Sion, 


Natural Sines, with Nautical and A 
Tangent les also, Sables of Compound Interest; of the _ 
abilities of Pit of Annuities for Years and Lives; and of the 
lanati ith oct. OF thats Conte vocals of umbes ee 
amples 0! eir Uol 
planatious and y JOHN DAVIDSON. A.M. 


Mesos BELL & BRADFUTE. 
London: LONGMAN & CO VEL Oe & CO.; and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL &C 


Just published, cloth, 8vo. price 72. 6d. b: — 
HE GENE RATIVE ORGANS considered 
ANATOMICALLY, PHYSICALLY, and PHILOSOPHI- 
CALLY. Now first Translated from the Latin of EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG, by JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON, 








CHARLES EpwarD Muniz, 510, New Oxford-street. 





London: William Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 
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NEW WORKS. 


——@—— 


a 
FRA DOLCINO and HIS TIMES. 


By L. MARIOTTI, Author of Italy, Past and Present. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


“That dark and sad, but to all appearance merely episodical, 
page of Italian history, furnished a clue to the know ledge of a vast 
conspirad against the a i Rome—a conspiracy spreading 

li European lan ras the church itself extended— 
fraught, with rain (2 it, oad, but for the interference of extraneous 


SS ing to a thorough and violent reformation— 
pete two hun ears ere a was born.” 
Extract from Preface. 


2. 

A NATURALISTS SOJOURN in 
JAMAICA. Dy P. H. GOS8SE, Author of Lh crayl British Orni- 
thology. With coloured Plates. Post 8vo. price 148. 

“ In these an we follow him from day to day amidst the beau- 
tiful scenery and new world of animal and vegetable life that 
Jamaica presents ok. the European eye. Everything which he sees 
what we are accustomed to in this country ; 
and keenly alive to othe peculiarities of all around him, he imparts 
the same interest to his reader. “Athenaum. 


3. 
CHAPTERS on MENTAL PHYSIO- 


LOGY. By HENRY HOLLAND, M.D. F.R.S., Physician- 
Extracrdinary to the Queen, and F Yee in "Ordinary to 
H.R.H. Prince Albert. vo. price 108, 

Contents: —1. On Medical Evidence; 2. Effects of Mental 
Attention on Bodily Organs ; 3. On Mental Consciousness, in its 
relation to Time and Succession ; 4. Un Time, as an klement in 
M unctions; 5. On Sleep; 6. On the ary Dreaming, 
Insanity, &c. ; 7. On the Memory, os affecte Age and Disease ; 
8. On the Brain as a. Double 3 9% hrenology ; 10. On 
Instincts and Habits; 11. On the , hS, State of Inquiry into 
the Nervous System. 


4. 
SKETCHES by a SAILOR; or, 


THINGS of EARTH and THINGS of HEAVEN. By a 
COMMANDER in the NAVY. Fcap. 8vo. price 38. 6d. 


A SPRING in the CANTERBURY 


SETTLEMENT. By C. oy ABREE ADAMS. With 5 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. price 5s. 


6. 
M‘LEOD and WELLER’S NEW 
ATLAS of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY: Comprising 15 full- 
coloured Maps, with descriptive Letter-press. Royal 8vo. price 78. 


7. 
OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the 


MIDDLE AGES: With Heads of Anal nehroniec Table, 
and Questions for Examination. By GEORGE 1. MANNING. 
12mo. price 4s. 


8. 
The GOSPEL REVEALED to JOB: 


Thirty Lectures on the principal f the Book of Job, 
with Notes By the Rey. A-HULBERT, MA’ Sve ericson” 


9. 
MEMOIR of a METAPHYSICIAN. 


By FRANCIS DRAKE, Esq. Edited by the Author of Be- 
ginnings of a New School of Metaphysics, &c. Post 8vo. price 6s. 6d, 


10. 
ERASMUS WILSON’S DISSEC- 


TOR’S MANUAL: Beings Bee Edition of Practical and Surgical 
Anatomy ; with new Woodcuts by Bace. 12mo. price 13s. 6d. 


Nearly ready. 
The CABINET GAZETTEER: A new 


Portable Geographical Dictionary, uniform with Maunder’s Trea- 


suries j heed a eae By the Author of the Cabinet 
Poap. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. ; -le 1 aie [On pw be 


The INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; its 

HISTORY and PRESENT STATE. By HORAC 
Author of History of the British Conquest in be Indias 2 vole JOHN, 
i next, 


PUBLIC EDUCATION as affected by 


the Ay gag of the COMMITTEE of the PRIVY COUNCIL 


to 1852; With Suggestions as to F: 
SirJAMES KAY BHUTTLE WORTH. Bort sox, PMY. By 
XIV. 
The Traveller's Library. 


MEMOIRS of a MAITRE D’ARMES; 
Boge Present en ne 


Now READY, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. bound, 


MEMOI RSOF THE 
COURT AND CABINETS 
OF CEORCE Il. 


FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 


By the DUKE of BUCKINGHAM 
and CHANDOS, K.G. &c. 


Amongst the prominent subjects traced to their 
springs and followed to their final issues in this work 
will be found the great struggle that took place, to- 
wards the latter part of the last century, between the 
Crown and the Parliament; the administration of 
Lord North; the formation of the Coalition minis- 
try, and the breaking-up of the Whig party; the 
King’s first illness, and the contest on the Regency 
question ; the French Revolution, and the War 
against France; the Irish Rebellion of 1798; and 
the legislative Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. There is scarcely a single individual of 
celebrity throughout the period from 1782 to 1800 
who is not introduced into these pages. Amongst 
others, besides the King and the various members of | o 
the royal family, are Rockingham, Shelburne, North, 
Thurlow, Loughborough, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, 
Portland, Sydney, Fitzwilliam, Tierney, Bucking- 
ham, Grenville, Grey, Malmesbury, Wilberforce, 
Burdett, Fitzgibbon, Grattan, Flood, Cornwallis, the 
Beresfords, the Ponsonbys, the Wellesleys, &c. 


“A very remarkable and valuable publication. In 
these volumes the most secret history of many of the 
important transactions of the period commencing 
from 1782 and ending with 1800 is laid bare. De- 
tails then guarded with the most anxious care from 
all eyes but those of the privileged few are now for 
the first time given to the public. It is not possible 
to conceive contemporary history more completely 
exemplified."—Morning Herald. 


Hurst & BiackeTt, Publish 8 
Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough- -street, London, 





s to Henry 





MRS, GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE 
DEAN’S DAUCHTER; 


Or, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 
By Mrs. GORE. 


*** The Dean's Daughter’ will doubtless be one of the 
most successful books of the season. It abounds in all those 
beauties which have hitherto distinguished Mrs. Gore’s 
novels. The rs t of the incidents of the story is as 
clever, the style is as brilliant, the satire as keen, and the 
conversation as flowing, as in the best of her works.” 

Daily News. 

** It will be read with pleasure by thousands."—Herald. 

“« Mrs. Gore is perhaps the wittiest of modern novelists. 
Of all the ladies who, in later times, have taken in hand 
the weapon of satire, her blade is certainly the most 
trenchant. A vapid lord ora purse-proud citizen, a money- 
hunting woman of fashion or a toad-eater, a humbug, tn 
short, male or female, and of whatsoever cast or quality he 
may be, will find his pretensions well castigated in some 
one or other of her brilliant pages; while scattered about 
in many places are passages and scenes of infinite tender- 
ness, showing that our authoress is not insensible to the 
gentler qualities of our nature, wn is mistress of pathos in 
no degree.” —E. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 


HARRY MUIR: 
A STORY OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 


By the Author of ‘ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland,’ ‘Adam Graeme,’ &c. 











London: Loneman, Brown, Gresy, and LonaMans. 


Horst & Buiackert, Publishers, “Suecessors to Henry 


NEW BOOKS. 





CAPTAIN DIGBY GRAND, 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 
Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18 


Two velumes of more entertaining spating have rarely bee 
provided of late years for the admirers of a pot  Gacking style of 
writing, w' tine many truthful sketches of life character, and 
much shrewdness of observation and t ty of feeling, "ae 

Rd pene ee 's military stories are quite as onasing 2 me 
eration in them, than those of Char! 

‘hich ot style the writer presents some an 

Literary ail 


JESUIT EXECUTORSHIP; 
Or, PASSAGES in the LIFE of a SECEDER from ROMANISY. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


tohi 





The present w: to be a hy, and there is 
nothing in it inoonsbtent with its being a a story to Jen real ioe 
is which en’ ose who are ex 4 esu. 
are vividly set forth in the narrative. tive boo 
attack any pan Aa a tenets, but it op hen — and 
lespotism exercised by those who hol particular doctrines of th 
Roman Catholic ‘Chureh. Some parts of the work are very power 
fully written, and display re power and dramatic effect. Th 
Appendix contains facts documents which illustrate ani 
establish the ot of se statements of the story. The Jesuis 
have, at various ti nenees, bee n expelled even from man 
countries. A work like the present shows good reasons for the 
feelings entertained towards them in England, and reveals th 
—_ wrongs which are often done those who wear the mask 
religion. The characters are LA rawn, and the incidents 
the narrative told with much skill and power.— Literary Gazette 


THE. HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘HENRIETTA’S WISH,’ ‘ The KINGS 
of ENGLAND,’ &c. 


2 vols. 128. 


The book is as far as possible from the type of the “ réligiow 
novel,” which di ad Leg eam painfully familiar. There is mots 
le te religious ms topics ; but the whole toon 

feeling of it ist ea ane true. The reader a hn. By 
told t + the author is reli one 3 the xis pe pee ole, tei 
sense of duty and honour, so! » in! —— of a reverent 

ith, can be explained on no ane. Sy eechate t is em —~ 9 
book to send a man away from the Tp better Le vee for 
lessons hidden under its deeply interesting narrative.— Guardian 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 
SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
Bya NEW YORKER. 
Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine, 5s. 
New York Life, bya New {iF a neret, ow, mpoatsting, oobi 
5 a in 
phe one ace, ther ——y <—T salons of the town, 


the bi butterfly crowds of the veering: place, and pre-emi 
Course.—New York Evening Mirror. 





THE WATER LILY ON THE 
DANUBE. 


An ACCOUNT of the PERILS of a PAIR OAR, during s 
VOYAGE from LAMBETH to PESTH. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘THE LOG of the WATER LILY’ 
With Illustrations by one of nag and a Map by A. Peres 


with reey adventures in as well as alan seat 

iy related, this volume contains sev 

Wy of igalities on and near the line of route. 

illustrated ‘The. very clear map, and b 
the crew. e volume combines in 


a 





LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK 
OF A NATURALIST. 


By W. J. BRODERIP, F.B.S. 
Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine. 10s. 6d. 


Those who have read Mr. Broderip’s ‘Zoological cal Recreations 
will be pre here for a work of no ordinary interest ; L.| 
they will not be disappointed. 

ongst its ardent 


w ted . 
Those who are in the habit of visiting these gardens for either © 
struction or —— could not have a better guide than Mr 


P. 





London: Joun' W. Parker & Sox, West Strand 





Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1853. 
REVIEWS 





The National Gallery: its Formation and 
Management, considered in a Letter ad- 
dressed, by Permission, to His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Albert. By William Dyce, 
Esq., R.A. Chapman & Hall. 

TuERE have been of late a succession of signs 

—crowned by the announcement of Her 

Majesty’s Ministers on the opening of the pre- 

sent session of Parliament—which all point to 

the probable early realization of a desire long 
entertained and long postponed for a National 

Gallery on a scale worthy of the greatness of 

the country, and fitted at once to satisfy and to 

assist the gradually expanding Art-intelligence 
of the people. The matter has its practical 
difficulties—which are difficulties principally 
because they have not hitherto been looked 
steadily and systematically in the face. The 
elements of a correct determination in this re- 

ct have been more and more insinuating 

emselves at once amongst the masses who 

desire and the authorities who can grant,—but 
they have not been reduced to order. For 
want of due consideration, the logic of the 
matter has beenreversed. It has been assumed 
as the true position of the syllogism which 
refers to this matter, that we can neither make 
nor accept additions to our National Gallery for 
want of sufficient spaces of wall on which to 
hang them,—and that consequently we have 
first to get a building of ample extent, and 
then to arrange our gallery on its walls. Mr. 
Dyce admits all the terms of the oe 
but proposes to re-arrange their order. Very 
sensibly, in our opinion,—he suggests, that we 
are going exactly the wrong way in working it 
out. According to his view, the building is 
neither to determine the extent nor to modify 
the arrangement of the collection,—but the col- 
lection must prescribe all the conditions of the 
building. Before, then, proceeding a step to- 
wards that fulfilment of the ctlanet will which 
he believes to be imminent, he proposes to in- 
an what is necessary to its due fulfilment. 
nthe very able pamphlet before us he insti- 
tutes an inquiry into the principles on which a 
national collection should be made—principles 
on which the extent and character of the accom- 
modation must entirely depend,—and he thinks 
it will be well to settle these before the nation 
shall proceed to build, that it may build in 
conformity with its objects and carry out in- 
telligently its own desires. 

In Mr. Dyce’s pamphlet there is, in fact, 
nothing that can be called actually new,—no- 
~ in the way of principle, and little in that 
of illustration, with which the readers of the 
Atheneum have not been made familiar. But 
the whole argument is so skilfully brought 
together and so powerfully stated—the main 
Proposition is so admirably compounded of all 
its parts, and the lealest fact is so cleverly 
maintained and established by the logical 
Weapon,—that we shall both gratify our readers 
and serve a good cause by extracting at consi- 
derable length from the pages before us. 

r. Dyce complains, that twenty-eight years 
ve elapsed since the commencement of the 

National Gallery—and yet, the question which 

should have met the Trustees at the very threshold 

of their duties has not even now been decided. 

ey have never informed the public what they 
conceive the national collection ought to be— 
what it should consist of—how it is to advance 
towards completion—what is to be its purpose. 

This leads the writer to inquire whether the 

ailure to carry out the true purposes of a 

hational institution like this may not be in a 





great measure traceable to the composition of 
the governing body, — and as an element to- 
wards properly answering this question, again, 
he is led back to consider what those purposes 
are—what ought a national collection to be? 
These two propositions he alternates and makes 
to illustrate each other in a manner sufficiently 
amusing—-of which we can give our readers 
only a very fragmentary notion. In reference 
to the first of these propositions, Mr. Dyce 
says— . 
“What ought a national collection of any kind 
to be? Of books, for instance; or of objects of 
natural history; or of manufactures? What do we 
mean by a national collection? What are the cha- 
racteristics which seem at once to attach themselves 
to the idea of a public museum of any kind? Ex- 
tensiveness will, I think, suggest itself as one of those 
characteristics. The means at the command of a 
nation ought to insure this; and for the same reason, 
shall we not say, that a public museum ought espe- 
cially to contain such objects as from their size, their 
costliness, and on other accounts, are beyond the 
reach of private collectors? Then, again, as every 
collection has in view some definite purpose, the 
systematic fulfilment of that purpose on the most 
enlarged basis; in other words, systematic arrange- 
ment, and a wholeness or completeness in relation to 
its particular purpose, seem necessary to the idea of 
a national collection. I think we may assume, then, 
first, that a public museum ought to fulfil its purpose; 
and secondly, that the objects contained in it ought 
not merely to be co-extensive with that purpose, but 
illustrate it with the greatest possible fulness and 
variety: that is to say, the collection ought to be at 
once extensive and complete. But what are we to 
understand by the completeness of a collection of 
pictures? The reply to this question depends upon 
the view which we take of its purpose. Now all, I 
imagine, will agree that the object of our National 
Gallery is to afford instruction and enjoyment; that 
it is, or ought to be, an institution where the learned 
study art and the unlearned enjoy it, where docti 
artis rati intelligunt, indocti sentiunt volup- 
tatem; so that we have to consider how that in- 
struction and enjoyment which the Gallery is 
calculated to afford ought to be provided for. Now, 
if there are any (and at this time of day it is to be 
hoped they are very few) who think that the purpose 
of the National Gallery will be served by what in 
popular phrase is termed ‘a selection of the best 
works of the best masters,’ I will simply beg them 
to apply their opinion to the case of any section of 
a national library to convince themselves how utterly 
untenable it is. Suppose that the formation of a 
collection of English dramatic poetry were in question, 
what should we think or say of the Trustees of the 
British Museum if they were to decide who were the 
best English dramatists, what were their best works, 
and to exclude from the library all but the com- 
paratively few productions they might happen to 
think desirable? Would such a proceeding be 
tolerated for a single moment? Would it be en- 
dured that they—that any body of men, however 
eminent—should possess the right to withhold from 
the public any attainable materials for literary 
knowledge and criticism; that, in fact, they should 
have it in their power, actually or virtually, to pro- 
nounce a judgment on the comparative merits 
of authors, the accuracy of which could only be 
tested by the very comparison which the judgment 
has the effect of preventing? Yet there is no differ- 
ence between such a proceeding and the restriction 
of the national collection cf pictures to such works 
as might happen to be considered the best. * * 
The time, it is to be hoped, has passed for ever, when 
in England, proh pudo?/ it was even possible that 
the great—the paramount authority in such matters 
—no less than the Keeper of the National Gallery— 
could be A MAN WHO HAD NEVER BEEN IN Itaty! 
who, therefore, could never have seen the best works 
—by some of them no work at all—of such masters 
as Cima da Conegliano, Vittore Carpaccio, Marco 
Basaiti, Benozzo Gozzoli, Gian Bellini, Luca Sig- 
norelli, Domenico Ghirlandaio, Perugino, Pinturic- 
chio, and many others equally eminent, and, as Mr. 
Solly remarks, even of more recent date, Was it 








wonderful, if, under such a prompter, people should 
talk as if the page of art had been a blank until 
Raffaelle and his distinguished contemporaries and 
successors arose; as if art had sprung up, at one leap, 
from infancy to manhood,—from barbarism to the 
utmost refinement; as if the remains of art were only 
of two classes, the one hard, dry, meagre, Gothic, 
tasteless, childish, of which we knew and wanted to 
know nothing; and the other adorned with every 
grace and perfection of art! Better knowledge, 
however, and a juster criticism, have dispelled these 
mistakes. _Turgid and unmeaning panegyrics of 
Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, Titian, Correggio, and 
the rest, to the utter disparagement of all who pre- 
ceded them, have given place to a truer estimate of 
artistic excellence. It is now perceived that art had 
its adolescence, as well as its infancy and its manhood; 
and that its progress towards maturity has not always 
been identical with progress towards excellence in all 
respects. Ifthe maturity of judgment and technical 
skill of later times were wanting in its adolescent 
state, they Were more than compensated for by a 
freshness of thought and intention, a vivacity, a 
gaiety, a vividness of impression, an innocence, sim- 
plicity, and truthfulness, which belong to first efforts, 
and which technical imperfection tended even to 
develope in greater force, than the more universal 
aims of later art permitted. And, it may be added, 
there is, in general, a suggestiveness about the works 
of earlier masters which gives them a peculiar value 
and interest, especially to the practical student of 
art. They ever seem to suggest, and to be straining 
after, something higher than they have realized—a 
character which came to be reversed in the produc- 
tions of later times. * * This, then, is the--um of 
the inquiry, viz.: What are we to reckon adequate 
provision for such study and inquiry? But there 
cannot, I imagine, be two opinions about the reply — 
the collection can aim at no lower object than to 
exhibit the whole developement of the art of painting; 
the examples of which it consists must, therefore, 
range over its whole history.” 


A scheme so large in its outline must, of 
course, have limitations within itself, to prevent 
its outgrowing the capacities of any possible pro- 
vision which could be made for it. After stating 
the opinion of Dr. Waagen to the effect that the 
true method to proceed towards the formation of 
such a collection is, to form the nucleus at the 
point of highest developement—to begin with 
the masters of the age of Raffaelle, and add to 
this centre in both directions—tracing the his- 
tory of the Art upwards to the earliest times, 
and downwards rena its declension during 
the last three hundred years,—Mr. Dyce goes 
on to say :— 


“T see no reason to doubt, if it were once decided 
that our collection was to extend over the whole his- 
tory of the art, that, under proper management, but 
a few years would elapse before many, if not most, of 
the schools would be represented in some sort by 
examples, I say, represented in some sort, because 
it appears to me that, in many cases, this is all that 
can be accomplished, at first; in some cases, all that 
need ever be accomplished. It is of course highly 
desirable that the collection should consist solely of 
the very best existing works of all masters; but it 
would be mere blindness to overlook the utter im- 
probability, not to say impossibility, under ordinary 
circumstances, of ever realizing this idea. Not only 
are the opportunities of acquiring works of the highest 
class by any master, always of rare occurrence, but of 
some masters, the best specimens never can occur for 
sale at all in the ordinary a Our ex- 
pectations, at any rate, must y ordinary 
rrobahilities, a on that account it must, I think, 
be laid down as a sort of rule in the formation of the 
collection, that the mere genuineness of wo 
chiefly to be had regard to in the first J 
mean, that considering the object in 
possibilities of the case, the most sensible, 
it may be added, the most economi fot 
be to complete the various series by 
ples, such as for the most part may hetbt 
out much difficulty; which, though npt* 
order, yet, being genuine, are, as sucy 
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represent the class to which they belong, until better 
specimens can be procured. When first-rate works 
occur for sale, let them be purchased by all means; 
but if the collection is to consist of a series of works 
illustrative of the history of art, it must be remem- 
bered, first, that this is an object which can never be 
accomplished by the fortuitous acquisition of first- 
rate works; and, secondly, that its mere accomplish- 
ment does not involve the acquisition of first-rate 
works at all. * * Let it not be supposed, however, 
that I haye any idea of filling the Gallery with works 
which are unworthy of a place in it. I assume that 
the specimens purchased are the genuine productions 
of the masters to whom they are attributed; and if 
that be the case, it may be taken for granted that 
there is no genuine work, however slight or unim- 
portant, of any master in repute, which is not on 
some account or other, independently of its relation 
to the history of painting, deserving of a place in the 
national collection. Besides, I am only proposing 
to do that systematically, and with a view to eco- 
nomy and a speedy result, which our Trustees have 
done already in a random way. They have already 
purchased pictures, which though worthy of a place 
in the collection, can only be regarded as second- 
rate specimens, They have paid for them, it is true, 
as if they were first-rate specimens; but that is an- 
other point; it is sufficient for me to notice the fact 
that second-class works have been admitted into 
the national collection. There is, for instance, the 
‘Magdalene,’ by Guido, purchased in 1840. If there 
were no work of Guido in the Gallery, I should 
never hesitate to purchase such a picture, though 
perfectly aware that by itself it gave a very inade- 
quate idea of the merits of Guido. Then, again, as 
the Gallery possessed no specimen from the hand of 
Perugino, I think the Trustees acted properly in 
buying Mr. Beckford’s picture; though I imagine 
there is no one who has seen the best works of that 
master, who will not consider him but poorly repre- 
sented by the ‘ Madonna’ in the National Gallery. 
Even the two pictures by Raffaelle cannot be re- 
garded as other than second-rate, compared with his 
best productions; and the same may be said of the 
portrait by Gian Bellini. Yet all these are de- 
serving of a place in the national collection; and I 
feel sure that a complete series of works—say by the 
Italian masters of the fifteenth century—composed 
of specimens of the same grade as the Perugino, 
Bellini, and Guido just referred to, would always 
afford ample scope for enjoyment and instruction, 
even were it never to be enriched by examples of a 
higher order.’’ 

Having thus propounded his view of the 
duties which a governing body for the National 
Gallery should have to perform,—shown, that 
it is charged with the compilation of an historic 
series, implying extended knowledge both of 
styles and of examples, and unquestionable 
faculties of appreciation, selection, and classifi- 
eation,—Mr. Dyce proceeds to examine the 
constitution of the body by which these nice 
and important duties have hitherto been per- 
formed.— 

“So far as we can gather from the few authentic 
documents respecting the National Gallery which 
are accessible, it would appear that its government 
was originally intended to resemble that of the 
British Museum, which is thus described by Mr. 
Hawkins (Parl. Pap. No. 552, 1852):—‘The theory 
of the Museum constitution,’ says he, ‘is that it is 
governed bya Board of Trustees, from whom emanate 
all orders: that these orders result from the Trustees 
consulting with the officers, from whom alone they 
derive much of the information upon which those 
orders are grounded: that these orders are chiefly 
executed by the officers to whose custody and 
management the different departments are confided.’ 
If for ‘officers’ we substitute ‘keeper,’ this account 
seems to apply with exactness to the original ‘con- 
stitution’ of the National Gallery. ‘ My duties,’ said 
Mr. Seguier (1440. Report of Comm. on Arts, &c. 
1837), ‘are to have the general superintendence of 
the Gallery; to be called upon, upon any occasion, 
to give my opinion as to the value of any purchases 
that may be made; to take charge of the collection; 
and to attend occasionally to admit students.’” 

After quoting certain Minutes of the Trus- 


tees in confirmation of Mr. Seguier’s statement 
that the Keeper was only to give advice when 
called upon to do so,—Mr. Dyce proceeds :— 

“It does not appear that any opinion was given 
by that officer on the occasion of the purchase of 
Mr. Rochard’s picture, or of that of Mr. Buchanan, 
referred to in the Minutes respectively of April 7 
and August 14, 1845. On these two occasions, the 
Trustees seem to have taken the whole responsibility 
upon themselves; and this was attended with im- 
portant consequences. They made a most un- 
fostunate and unaccountable mistake in the purchase 
of Mr. Rochard's ‘Holbein’ (so called)—a mistake 
which it is difficult to conceive that any persons 
should have fallen into who had ever seen the works 
of that master. The blunder, nevertheless, was com- 
mitted at a tolerably full meeting of the Trustees; 
and, considering the turn taken by public animad- 
version, it became obvious that something must be 
done, not only to prevent the recurrence of such 
mistakes, but to relieve the Keeper, on whom the 
blame was laid, from the false position in which 
he was placed. * * I find, accordingly, that the 
matter was taken up by the Government. The 
very next proposal of the Trustees to purchase a 
picture, viz., Mr. Buchanan’s ‘ Guido,’ was met by 
the following communication from the Treasury :— 

* Treasury Chambers, I4th Aug. 1845. 

‘My Lords and Gentlemen,—Sir Robert Peel 
having submitted to the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury a minute of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, recommending the purchase from 
Mr. Buchanan of a picture by Guido, for the sum 
of 1,200 guineas, I have received their Lordships’ 
commands to express to you their opinion, that be- 
fore this purchase is effected, it will be desirable 
that Mr. Seguier should be consulted as to the con- 
dition of the picture, and that two other eminent 
judges of the merit and pecuniary value of Italian 
pictures should be requested to give their opinion as 
to the merit and value of the picture. Mr. Wood- 
burn and Mr. Farrar might probably be selected 
with advantage for the purpose, or any others whom 
Mr. Eastlake might consider preferable. My Lords 
think it would be satisfactory that the same course 
should be adopted in future, when the Trustees may 
be disposed to recommend the acquisition of pic- 
tures for the National Gallery. * * 

‘I have, &c. 
(Signed) Epw. CarpDWELL, 
* The Trustees of the National Gallery.” 

“This document, the bearings of which I shall 
presently ider, was succeeded in the following 
year by another communication from the Treasury, 
by which the responsibilities of the Trustees under- 
went a still more remarkable modification. It was 
as follows :— 





* Treasury Chambers, 12th Aug. 1846. 

‘ Sir, —The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury have had under their consideration the 
arrangements that have been made from time to 
time for the appointment of Trustees of the National 
Gallery. 'The advantages of having the proceedings 
of that body conducted in immediate communication 
with the members of the Government, responsible 
for the financial measures of the country, has been 
heretofore obtained by the appointment to the office 
of Trustees of noblemen and gentlemen who have 
at the time filled the offices of First Lord of the 
Treasury or Chancellor of the Exchequer; but their 
Lordships consider that the object in view would be 
better attained by the addition of those officers of 
state ex-officio to the Board of Trustees. I am, 
therefore, directed to inform you that the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for the time being are to be henceforward 
ex-officio Trustees of the National Gallery. 

*T have, &c. 
(Signed) *C. E. TREVELYAN.”’ 
* The Secretary of the Trustees 
of the National Gallery.” 
And, in the year following, the instructions given to 
the new Keeper, Mr. Uwins, R.A., on his appoint- 
ment, contain the following rider over all his duties: 
—‘I am to desire that you will place yourself under 
the directions of the Trustees, and conform to their 
orders.’ The conclusions to be drawn from the fore- 
going particulars appear to me to be these :—First, 
The Keeper of the Gallery is not a responsible officer, 








having definite duties, for the performance of which 
he is accountable to the Trustees or to the public, 
but a mere servant, acting under the orders of the 
Board, who are therefore responsible for his’ acts 
Secondly, whatever may have been the respong. 
bilities of the Trustees previously to the 12th A 
1846, they have since that period ceased and merged 
in the official responsibilities of the Treasury, 
Thirdly, for the same reason, the incapacity of the 
Trustees as a body to judge of the merits and value 
of pictures, assumed in the letter of August 14, 1845, 
has, since August 1846, become the attribute of the 
Treasury itself. This, surely, is a most anomalous 
state of things. Here we have the Treasury, on the 
one hand, affirming, in language which cannot be 
misapprehended, that the Trustees as a body are not 
competent to give a judgment, on which any reliance 
can be placed, on the merits and value of the pictures 
which they recommend for purchase; and, on the 
other, identifying itself with that very body: so that, 
in fact, either the Treasury is committed to all the 
acts of the Trustees, or the Trustees, as such, do not 
act at all. It will not, I imagine, be said that the 
addition of the First Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for the time being, to 
the Board, as ex-officio members, imparts to it the 
elements which were wanting to give trustworthiness 
to its previous recommendations of pictures for pur- 
chase. If not, matters remain, I suppose, as they 
did, with this difference: that whereas formerly the 
Treasury distrusted the unaided judgment of the 
Trustees, it now distrusts its own, and, of 
applies the same remedy, viz. reliance on the opinion 
of eminent cleaners of, and dealers in, ancient pic- 
tures. * * It is surely a case quite within the bounds 
of probability, that the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer might be out- 
voted at a meeting of the Trustees. Suppose, on the 
question whether a certain work of art should be— 
I wil! not say recommended to the Treasury for 
purchase, but purchased —for, of course, the recom: 
mendation of the Trustees and the sanction of the 
Treasury are, in this case, a pleasing official fiction: 
—supposing, I say, the heads of the financial depart- 
ment of the State were in the minority on such a 
question. What then? Are they bound by the 
decision of a majority of the Board, of which they 
are, not members merely, but members in their 
official capacity? If they are, what has become of 
their official responsibility 2 If they are not, what 
is the use cf the other Trustees ? 

After illustrating the difficulties which have 
arisen under this condition of things by the 
parallel history of what transpired for years in 
the Council of the School of Design, owing to 
similarity of provisions,—Mr. Dyce has some 
remarks on committees of management as ¢ 
are commonly constituted in this country, whic! 
are distinguished alike for their sound good 
sense and their pungent expression. 

“T think it is useless to disguise the conviction, 
which forces itself on every one who attentively con- 
siders the subject, that the inefficiency of unpaid 
committees of management is due to more remote 
causes than the mere want of properly defined re- 
sponsibilities. That want is, in fact, a consequence, 
rather than a cause. There are radical defects in 
the constitution of such bodies, which press at every 
turn, which become more and more apparent by 
every successive attempt which is made to remedy 
them, and give rise to all those shiftings and uncer- 
tainty of responsibility, and ultimate failure, which 
seem to be uniformly characteristic of their history. 
There is, I admit, a certain plausibility in the ides 
of management by a committee. ‘In the multitude 
of councillors there is wisdom.’ It seems @ prwr 
so unlikely, that a commission composed for the 
most part of individuals of high rank, distinguished 
by their talents, and accustomed to the administra- 
tion of public business, should be unequal to any 
undertaking, that the anticipations of success in pais | 
new instance outweigh the considerations su 
by experience. It ap to be so improbable that 
bodies so constituted should fail of success, that, on 
every new occasion, we proceed as if lamentable ex- 
perience had never demonstrated, in the most un- 
mistakeable manner, that bodies so constituted are 
precisely those that do fail of success. * * But if it 
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be a fact—and who can doubt it ?—that a majority 
of the distinguished persons who compose such com- 
mittees of management never attend at all, or so 
rately as to make it impossible for them to take but 
a very cursory interest in the business to be trans- 
acted, it is quite obvious that the very ground, on 
which our anticipations of success were based, has 
slipped from under the feet. They were based on a 
fallacy—the fallacy of measuring the chances of suc- 
cess by an aggregate of the individual talent residing 
in such commissions, which is never, in fact, brought 
to bear on their proceedings. * * There isan inevit- 
able consequence of this. The business to be trans- 
acted falls into the hands of a minority. It may be, 
and probably is so in the case of the Trustees of the 
National Gallery, that the minority is composed of 
the very persons whose active exertions are the most 
desirable; but this is not always the case. On the 
contrary, experience seems rather to justify a belief 
that it is seldom the@gse. It more frequently hap- 
pens, that the persons Who display most activity on a 
commission are not only the least qualified, but such 
as probably would never have obtained a place in it 
at all, had a more sparing appointment of members 
been made. But whicheyer way it be,—whether the 
active minority consists ofthe most or the least desir- 
able members, its inevitable tendency is towards a 
certain recklessness, and a disregard of public opinion. 
A sense of irresponsibility is engendered by its posi- 
tion. Whatever its acts, it can always retreat, and 
find shelter behind the impenetrable front of the 
inert majority. Though its acts are its own, it can 
only be reached through the broad mantle—shall I 
not rather say, the insensible hide ?—of the whole 
Commission, which covers them. * * In most cases, 
the actual management is in the hands of one or two 
individuals, who obtain it, not by the delegation, but 
by the negligence of the majority; and who, on that 
account, are not only liberated from the restraints 
which the action of the whole body would induce, 
but have it in their power to interpose the inertia of 
the majority as a shield against the force of public 
opinion. But exen these defects may be considered 
as accidental and secondary, compared with the 
radical and incurable disease of an original inapti- 
tude, or inadequacy of a commission for the peculiar 
business intrusted to its management. Unhappily for 
the public interests, this is by no means a rare phe- 
nomenon. On the contrary, one is almost tempted 
to believe that there must be some standing receipt 
for the composition of unpaid committees of manage- 
ment, which is employed in all cases, whatever be the 
business with which they are charged—so invariable 
are their ingredients—so uniformly do they exclude 
the very persons whose peculiar attainments and ex- 
perience would seem to qualify them for selection. 
‘It is a general remark,’ says Sir Harris Nicolas, 
speaking of the British Museum in 1836-7, ‘that 
the position of men of science and literature in this 
country is very unlike their position in every other 
country of Europe; and perhaps the most forcible 
illustration of that fact is the extraordinary circum- 
stance that, for the last forty years, they have been 
entirely excluded from the government of the only 
literary institution which is supported by!Parliament.’ 
* * A commission, composed of noblemen, states- 
men, and eminent commoners, appointed to manage 
professional business, and selected, not on account of 

eir special acquaintance with such business, but 
because they are noblemen, statesmen, and distin- 
guished commoners, naturally shrinks from very 
close contact with ‘the possessors of a knowledge and 
experience, which must inevitably override its arti- 
ficial position, and, so far as the business to be trans- 
acted is concerned, prove it to be a falseone. The 
truth is, that a commission of this kind has, from the 
very outset, to contend with a difficulty which is 
really insurmountable. Turn where it will, it meets 
with an obstacie which it cannot effectually remove, 
without abandoning its position, and proving—what 
might have been taken for granted without proof— 
that it had been useless from the beginning. There 
are, in fact, no means by which the original incom- 
petency of a board can be remedied, but such as, of 
necessity, at the same time demonstrate that the ap- 
pointment ofthe board itself wasamistake. Whatever 
meansit adopts, it cannot avoid reducing itself, virtu- 
ally, toanullity; inreality, to the position of a dragon 
the efficiency of the help it has obtained. Unfortu- 








nately, however, the proof of incompetency, derived 
from the indispensable necessity of assistance, has 
very little weight with such boards. However clear 
the logical sequence may be, it matters not to them; 
the often-repeated experiment must again be tried : 
how far it is possible to reconcile their position with 
their inability to discharge its active duties. Then 
follow the unhappy consequences of the experiment. 
In the first place, if an incompetent board obtains 
help fgom within, 7. ¢. by enrolling competent per- 
sons among its members, the management either 
falls entirely into their hands; in which case we have 
the evil ofan irresponsible minority, already adverted 
to, or they fail altogether to obtain the influence 
which their special knowledge and acquirements 
ought to exert; and this, as I have said, is more 
usually the case. If, in the second place, such a 
commission endeavours to fulfil its duties by the em- 
ployment of competent persons as subordinates, 
an antagonism immediately starts up between the 
power of the assistants, based on knowledge, and 
the power of the commission not based on it — 
between the right to govern, which knowledge and 
ability assert, and the possession of a merely dele- 
gated right. The tendency of the commission is, to 
ignore any independent responsibility in its assist- 
ants; the tendency of the assistants is, to undervalue 
thd position of the commission, and to look upon it 
as a hindrance and a dead weight in the transaction 
of business which they could conduct, not only as 
well, but far better, if it had no existence. This kind 
of antagonism is an incontestable fact in the history 
of all such commissions. Its developement may, of 
course, be hindered, favoured, or modified, by the 
circumstances of each particular case; but even if it 
should never come to the worst, and assume the form 
of a struggle for power and pre-eminence between 
nominal and real authority—as is sometimes the 
case—it always exists as an element of confusion, as 
a source of heart-burnings, animosities, and perpetual 
contentions—as an insurmountable obstacle to the 
due adjustment of responsibilities ; in short, as a 
never-failing spring of retribution for the treason 
against common sense committed by the original 
appointment of an incompetent board. ‘lhat the 
elements of these evils exist in the management of 
the National Gallery, I do not think there is the 
least doubt. The Trustees have, in my opinion, been 
in a false position from the very first. That opinion, I 
need not say, is perfectly consistent with the highest 
estimation of the individuals composing the board. 
Indeed, it is saying but little to affirm that the Trus- 
tees may challenge comparison with any correspond- 
ing number of men in any country, whether in respect 
to general and varied talent, or to the high education 
and acquirements of accomplished gentlemen; but 
this is nothing to the purpose. Here was a specific 
object to be accomplished, to which general cultiva- 
tion and enlightenment, though also necessary, were 
not of themselves adequate. Questions of art were 
to be dealt with, which required an amount of care- 
ful study, opportunities of information, minute _* 
quaintance with the monumental history of art, a’ 
the characteristics of individual artists, and a tech- 
nical skill and experience, which it would be simply 
ridiculous, except in very rare cases, to attribute to 
any but professional men of high attainments. I 
considered it inevitable, therefore, that sooner or 
later the question, how the deficiencies of the Trus- 
tees in these respects were to be supplied, must be 
brought to a practical issue. That question, as we 
have seen, was raised by the unhappy blunder of the 
Trustees in the case of Mr. Rochard’s ‘ Holbein’ 
(so called); and it was dealt with by the Treasury 
in the manner I have related.” yt Be 
The great importance of this subject—both 
in relation to the institution just now: tore 
directly concerned, and to the principles'w) 
should regulate the composition of similam 
governing bodies in general—and Mr. Dyes 
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views so large and comprehensive,—and in 
doing so finds himself so directly in presence of 
the difficulties—perhaps the impossibilities—of 
the subject,—that we cannot do either him, the 
subject, or ourselves justice without returning 
to his pamphlet for another article. 





“ My Novel,” by Pisistratus Caxton, or Varieties 
in English Life. 4 vols. Blackwood. 
Tue general approval with which ‘ The Caxtons’ 
[see Athen. No. 1148] was received on its ap- 
"racy in a collected form, may possibly 
ave engaged its author further to work the 
vein which had yielded matter so acceptable. 
—‘*My Novel” is the result of the process 
—a result on which writers and readers may be 
congratulated.—Like ‘The Caxtons,’ this tale 
was originally published month by month in a 
periodical. We can hardly imagine how the 
patience of any reader can have followed its pro- 
gress in the fragmentary form :—since Sir Bulwer 
Lytton so perpetually interrupts his story to 
digress, to launch his aphorisms, or to lecture the 
reader regarding his meanings, that we are deep 
in tl second volume before we feel any great 
interest in incident or in character. Neverthe- 
less, 4ni spite of its extraordinary length,—in spite 
of its unpromising commencement,—in spite of 
twelve initial chapters to its twelve books full 
of self-assertion and self-praise humorously 
masked, yet still to be read by him that runs,— 
“ My Novel” is a work of Art, as distinguished 
from a work of accident,—a work or thought, 
and as such engaging to the thinker,—a work 
of characters, to test whose reality we must en- 
gage in the oe occupation of analysis, 
—a work full of shrewd sayings, and containin 
some sayings deep as well as shrewd,—a wor 
full of individual views concerning the questions 
of the day,—a work, finally, possessing scenes 
and combinations—lacking which a novel is no 
novel, but a treatise, an extravaganza, a poem, 
or a pamphlet, as may be. 

The most exacting of exacting readers, how- 
ever, will not expect us to serve him up the 
quintessence of fourteen hundred closely printed 
pages by offering a sketch of the plot or a cata- 
logue raisonné of the characters belonging to 
“My Novel.” The latter include many 
“varieties.” For statesman there is Audley 
Egerton, — for hero, Harley l’Estrange, the 
chivalresque,—for pére noble Dr. Riccabocca, 
the Italian refugee. The last is one of the 
best characters in the tale. His tenderness, 
his Machiavellian cunning, his self-sacrifice, his 
pathiosis is ‘suspiciousness, his weakness, 
blended ‘together and harmonized by a certain 
Southern picturesqueness of nature, please us 
much :—and his marriage is a new reading of 
the old story of a foreigner marrying an English 
wife who has money,—since we feel that Dr. 
Riccabocca does not altogether marry his Jemima 
for her wealth. Yet, while we have a kindly 
and respectful sympathy for the,man, we are 
aware of the absence of that backbone and 
myscle which carried ‘ our-.patriots firmly, 
forcib]wonward,to the fulfilment of their pur- 

+ ‘them in the, mean time stern 

ufes “{ for a lady’ chamber,” whe- 

ity or in romance.+—Dr. iccabocca’s 
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of the pattern-boy of the village, Leonard 
Fairfield. He becomes a London literary man, 
and as such is well contrasted against Burley, 
the poor gin-drinking cast-away of Genius,— 
pon wae figure standing out from the rest in 
ainful, yet not disproportionate, relief.—We 
ave still to mention a farcical personage or 
two,—such as the homceopathist Dr. Morgan, a 
quack as benevolently absurd in behalf of his 
system as any mesmerist, hydropathist, or 
electro-bidlogist of the day, who finds patients 
flock to him and men of imagination to be- 
lieve in his marvels :—and have yet to spare 
a few words on the plotters and miscreants of 
the story. Among these figure a renegade 
Italian, Count di Peschiera, under the paternal 
care of Austria,—a Baron Levy, that fashionable 
usurer rolling in gold who has a finger in every 
mystery and villany going on, and is “in at the 
death’”’ of all the ruined estates in every novel 
lastly, Randal Leslie. On him, as one who 
distorts the idea of “knowledge being power” 
into the practical canon “ knowledge gives the 
er to do mischief ”—Sir Bulwer Lytton has 
hed all his pains: explaining his intentions 
with the epigrammatic explicitness of a minia- 
ture essay on craft. By this, the reader shall 
profit.— 

“Tt is not an uncommon crotchet amongst bene- 
volent men to maintain that wickedness is necessarily 
a sort of insanity, and that nobody would make a 
violent start out of the straight path unless stung to 
such disorder by a bee in his bonnet. Certainly, when 
some very clever, well-educated person, like our friend, 
Randal Leslie, acts upon the fallacious principle that 
* roguery is the best policy,’ it is curious to see how 
many points he has in common with the insane : what 
over-cunning—what irritable restlessness—what sus- 
picious belief that the rest of the world are in a con- 
spiracy against him, which it requires all his wit to 
baffle and turn to his own proper aggrandisement and 
profit. Perhaps some of my readers may have thought 
that I have represented Randal as unnaturally far- 
fetched in his schemes, too wire-drawn and subtle in 
his speculations; yet that is commonly the case with 
very refining intellects, when they choose to play the 
knave ;—it helps to disguise from themselves the ugli- 
ness of their ambition, just as a philosopher delights 
in the ingenuity of some metaphysical process, which 
ends in what plain men call ‘ atheism,’ who would be 
infinitely shocked and offended if he were entitled an 
atheist. Having premised thus much on behalf of 
the ‘ Natural’ in Randal Leslie’s character, I must 
here fly off to say a word or twoon the agency in 
human life exercised by a passion rarely seen without 
a mask in our dédonnair and civilised age—I mean 
Hate. In the good old days of our forefathers, when 
plain speaking and hard blows were in fashion—when 
@ man had his heart at the tip of his tongue, and four 
feet of sharp iron dangling at his side, Hate played an 
honest, open part in the theatre of the world. In fact, 
when we read history, Hate seems to have ‘starred 
it’on the stage. But now, where is hate? who ever 
sees its face? Is it that smiling, good-tempered crea- 
ture, that presses you by the hand so cordially ? or 
that dignified figure of state that calls you its ‘ Right 
Honourable friend’?’ Is it that bowing, grateful de- 
pendant ?—is it that. soft-eyed Amaryllis? Ask not, 
guess not; you will oniy know it to be Hate when the 
= is in your cup, or the poniard in your breast. 

n'the'Gothic age, grim Humour painted ‘the Dance 
of Death; in our polished century, some sardonic wit 
should give us ‘the Masquerade of Hate.’ Certainly, 
the counter-passion betrays itself with ease to our 
gaze. Love is rarely a hypocrite. But Hate—how 
detect, and how guard against it? It lurks where you 
least suspect-it; it is created by causes that you can 
the least foresee; and Civilisation multiplies its varie- 
ties,: whilst it favours its disguise ; for Civilisation in- 
creases the number of contending interests, and re- 
finement renders more susceptible to the least irri- 
tation the cuticle of SelfLove. But Hate comes 
covertly forth from some self-interest we have crossed, 
or'some Self Love we have wounded; and, dullards 
that we are, how seldom we are aware of our offence! 
You may be hated by a man you have never seen in 





your life; you may be hated as often by one 
you have loaded with benefits;—you may so walk as 
not to tread on a worm; but you mustsit fast on your 
easy-chair till you are carried out to your bier, if you 
would be sure not to tread on some snake of a foe. 
But, then, what harm does the Hate do us? Very 
often the harm is as unseen by the world as the hate 
is unrecognised by us. It may come on us, unawares, 
in some solitary byway of our life; strike us in our 
unsuspecting privacy ; thwart us in some blessegl hope 
we have never told to another; for the moment the 
world sees that it is Hate that strikes us, its worst 
power of mischief is gone.” 

As postscript to our incomplete list of per- 
sonages, it may be said that the women in “ My 
Novel” are graceful, devoted, tender, impas- 
sioned Academy figures, rather than creations; 
in this sharing the want of individuality of most 
of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s female characters. —The 
charm of the tale, after all, lies in its sarcasm 
and its sentiment.—In some pages, lively 
touches of the old Pelham spirit will be found— 
truths and traits concerning straps, hair-brushes, 
and particularly breeches, &c., which authen- 
ticate “ My Novel” as surely as a white horse 
does a Wouvermann’s picture, or Rossini’s 
well-known musical close, which Liszt likened 
to a letter’s “your humble servant.” In the 
philosophical and political opinions strewn 
about in profusion, some among Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s friends and followers will fancy that 
reaction, rather than ripeness, is discernible.— 
As regards the literary man, we are glad to 
find him, as a literary man, preaching aloud 
the healthy doctrine ‘Conduct is fate :”— 
such preachment containing a world of more 
efficient brotherly kindness, than exists in the 
propping, pitying, and essentially paltry lamen- 
tations, the outpouring of which by Genius 
has traditionally done so much to weaken 
Genius in its conflict with Life.-—But we are 
wandering away into the repetition of old con- 
victions of our own, when we intended merely 
to recognize the support which they receive 
in our author’s person.—The scenes of senti- 
ment contained in ‘My Novel” we must 
leave to the sentimental: having said enough, 
we apprehend, to make clear our esteem for it, 
as a work of no ordinary ingenuity and indi- 
viduality, by no ordinary writer. 





Poets and Poetry of the Nineteenth Century: 
a Course of Lectures. By the Earl of Belfast. 
Longman & Co. 

A great man, who respected Lords almost as 

much as he reverenced literature, was of opinion 

that when a person of rank condescends to write 
poetry every allowance should be made for his 
demerits. Had the author of ‘Rasselas’ lived 
in our day, when noblemen deign not only to 
write, but also to come before the public as 
interpreters between the poets and the people 
—as popular commentators on the lives of the 
former and expounders of their intellectual 
beauties,—he would probably have refused to 
the mere critic his right of a free reading and 
an impartial judgment. Yet all comes equal 
in the end. Lordly verses live only their pro- 

a length of life whether the critic laugh or 

aud. Your public is the final judge,—and it 

is as much beyond the power of criticism to 

put down a really strong man as it is to main- 

tain a great reputation without a solid basis. 
We make this remark because the Earl of 

Belfast appears to think somewhat harshly of 

the reviewers,—and bestows a considerable 

amount of misplaced sentiment on the story of 
the hapless bard who, as he persists in believing, 
contrary to the fact, “ died of an article.”” The 
lectures here reprinted have been delivered, as 
our readers know, in Ireland; they are now re- 
produced with certain amendments and omis- 





sions,—and, as we should fancy, with many 
additional citations. 

The style of the Lectures is very unequal, 
Generally it is hard, metallic and unmalleable. 
To grace, vigour, flow, it has rarely any preten- 
sion ;—but some passages exhibit a glow and 
fervour that almost amount to eloquence. The 
thinking, though sensible and on a firm level, 
wants freshness :—to use Coleridge’s simile, it 
is without ‘“‘dew.’’ One of the best paragraphs 
in the book, as to both thought and construc- 
tion, is in the lecture on Byron,—and we quote 
it in illustration of the better part of the lec. 
turer’s style.— 

“I attribute his world-wide fame to the fact that 
he was essentially—the man of the age. Beauty of 
diction is, of necessity, almost lost in translation; 
why was it then that among foreign nations, and 
especially in France, whose language least of any 
admits of a worthy rendering of Byron’s glowing 
imagery, he occupied attention almost to the ex- 
clusion of all his contemporaries? because he 
breathed the restless, vacillating, superstitious, on- 
ward-tending spirit of the times; because, in the 
midst of wars, and amidst rumours of wars, when 
Europe was convulsed, when no man could tell what 
next was to befal, when nations knew not what they 
would, nor whither they were tending, when opinions 
were shaken, when kingdoms changed hands, and 
crowns and thrones were tottering,—one man arose 
whose mind was convulsed as was the face of Zurope, 
whose will was as powerful and ill-directed as that of 
the raging nations; whose opinions were as shaken, 
as vacillating, as uncertain as those of the fallen 
empires and trembling kings, one who breathed the 
pervading spirit of bitterness, of discontent, and 
helplessness; in whom all these feelings, all these 
emotions found a living voice, and whose magnificent 
strain echoed and resounded through all those lands 
whose interpreter he was; therefore was he the idol 
of his own age, as he will surely be the wonder of 
future generations! ” 

As respects the literary verdicts given in this 
volume—there is a great deal that we should 
have to question or to correct were it our cue to 
enter into details. “‘Our ingenious young men,” 
said Dryden in his day, “ take some cryed-up 
English poet, and make him their model * * 
without knowing wherein he is defective :”— 
more than one of Lord Belfast’scriticisms brought 
this passage to our recollection. 

Kirke White’s poor poem of the ‘ Christiad’ 
he praises for ‘“‘a vigour of conception which 
has perhaps never been excelled,’’—and he 
quotes a very long and flaccid passage about 
Satan, which, “ sublime as it is in its entirety,” 
he declares, ‘scarcely yields the palm to Mil- 
ton.” Of Wordsworth and his poetical system 
the Lecturer renders but a vague and unin 
ligible account,—though the subject is one that 
stands more in need of a distinct popular in- 
terpretation thar any other in his category. 
His chief illustration of the poet’s genius is, 
the poem on a Daisy,—and the line which he 
most admires is, that which involves the limited 
fact and doubtful fancy— 

The child is father of the man. 

Lord Belfast is so much struck with the truth 
and power of this line, that he declares it to be 
“the one autograph which alone might suffice 
for its writer’s biography!’’ The allusions to 
Burns, who as a man of the previous century 
did not fall into the regular group of poets to 
be illustrated, are written in an earnest 

enthusiastic spirit,—as is also the whole account 
of Moore. It is-pleasant, too, to see the manly 
and conscious pride with which this heir to @ 
marquisate speaks of the connexion of his own 
family with the poet.—“ As to myself,” says 
the noble Lecturer, “if there is one heir-loom 
I prize more than another, it is the dedication 
of the ‘ Irish Melodies’ to an tor of mine, 





and the beautiful letter on music which he ad- 
dressed to the same Lady Donegal.” 
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On the whole, while they are not free from 
literary faults, these prolusions on the poets are 
creditable to the Earl's taste, culture and pur- 
suits. If they appear to be not very recondite or 
subtle in appreciation,-we must not forget that 
they were framed for public delivery to a some- 
what miscellaneous audience. We cannot tell 
how much may have been sacrificed to “ the 
fitness of things.” 





Touching the Identity of Junius. Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine. 
The Ghost of Junius. 

Bosworth. 

Here at length, and on the report of indepen- 
dent inquirers, we might announce that the 
long-vexed Junius question is finally decided. 
The writer in the Dublin Uniiversity Magazine 
and Mr. Francis Ayerst are both agreed on that 
point; but a doubt is — to others by the 
odd circumstance, that though the parties are 
equally confident, they are not agreed as to the 
man. 

The University claimant for the honour of 
the discovery has, by priority of publication, a 
right to precedence. When we first read his 
Essay, we came to the conclusion that though 
published in Dublin it was written by an Ame- 
rican. The subject is: a favourite one on the 
other side of the Atlantic,—and their manner 
of treating it is familiar to us. It is difficult— 
perhaps impossible—in America to test histori- 
cal facts. ‘The Americans are actively and cre- 
ditably engaged in establishing and perfecting 
their libraries,—and there is not an old book- 
shop, or even a book-stall, in London where we 
have not found their agents, and always in high 
repute as amongst best customers. But there 
exertion ends,—and mustend. ‘The accumulated 
records of ages, legal, civil, municipal, public, 
private, State papers, family papers, are here ; 
—and here, we trust, to remain for ever. In 
questions, therefore, like this of Junius, all that 
Americans.can do is, to read and compare the 
published accounts, and devise a theory founded 
on such comparison. This is what has -been 
done by the writer under consideration. His 
Essay is written with ease and ability,—with a 
dashing, off-hand facility and a confidence 
quite startling :—we might add, without much 
knowledge, but that we have doubts whether 
the writer is quite so uninformed as ought to be 
inferred from his occasional silence. He has 
not, of course, added one single fact to those 
patent to all; and he has not solved, and 
scarcely adverted to, one of those. questions 
which are here thought to require preliminar 
discussion. In truth, he leaves all such small 
deer to make sport for small people,—hunts, 
himself, after nobler game,—is a bold, gallant 
fellow; and while the old-fashioned rider, or 
reader, is listening for the view-halloo, the run 
Is over, and in comes the triumphant American 
flourishing the brush in Dullman’s face. In 
plainer language, the writer confines himself to 
the high @ priori line of argument, — sweeps 
away with a dash of his pen a thousand difficul- 
ties that would be stumbling-blocks to common 
people,—and before the reader has had time to 
raise a doubt, much less to solve one, he has 
proved to his own entire satisfaction that Junius 
and Chatham are identical—one and the same, 
beyond all question and discussion. 

The credulous reader of the Essay will be apt 
to arrive at the conclusion that this identification 
1snow firstmade known :—that, though Chatham 
may have been incidentally mentioned, this is the 
firstdeliberate and elaborate attempt to fix him as 
the writer = the Junius Letters. ‘‘ The yma’ 
we are told, ‘have repeatedly come close to 
him,—have seen his large valine in the sand, 


By Francis Ayerst. 











—have been within reach of him, with only a 
cob-web, as it were, between them and him.” 
This is not a fair statement; nor can we believe 
the writer so ignorant on the subject as he 
affects to be. Chatham was early hinted at. 
There have been half-a-dozen or more Magazine 
articles, like his own, in which attempts have 
been made to prove that Chatham was the author. 
There have been many substantive publications 
to the same effect. We remember ‘ Another 
Guess at Junius,’ in 1809,—one in 1830, en- 
larged, we think, into ‘ Junius Lord Chatham,’ 
by Swindon, in 1833,—‘ Who was Junius?’ in 
1837, re-issued as ‘Junius Lord Chatham’ in 
1838 :—and surely the writer must have heard 
of his own countryman, Dr. Waterhouse, to 
whom, for twenty years or more, we have been 
indebted for a somewhat ponderous volume of 
what he considered proofs. 

Mere facts are known to be troublesome to 
writers of this class and school. All, therefore, 
is assumed to be true that is required for his 
argument; and no mention is made of difficul- 
ties that might be thought to stand in the way of 
his conclusions. The fact that a doubt exists as 
to the authenticity of any of the many Miscel- 
laneous Letters, is not even adverted to; but it 
is confidently said that ‘public curiosity was 
dexterously led astray” by making the first of 
them an attack on Chatham :—the writer not 
stopping to explain how a letter published in 
April 1767 could have any misleading influence 
—could be known to be, or suspected to have 
been, written by the same person who appeared 
for the first time two years later under another 
signature. Then we are told that the object of 
the writer of these celebrated letters was, the 
return of Chatham to power; but no attempt is 
made to reconcile this with the previous asser- 
tion that he opened his literary batteries in 
April 1767, while Chatham was not only in 
power, but Prime Minister,—and so he continued 
until the 12th of October 1768. With a like 
dashing disregard of facts, opinions, or preju- 
dices, this writer tells us that “the gout obliged” 
Chatham early in life “to forego the plumed 
troop;” it having been heretofore understood 
that the troop was taken from the young cor- 
net, by Sir Robert, for opposition talk in the 
House of Commons:—that “the old German 
[George the Second] and his daughter-in-law 
[the Princess-Dowager of Wales] were equally 
opposed to Chatham” in 1756 :—that Chatham 
at first “agreed with George Grenville in the 
attempt to tax the Americans” (!)—contrary 
to all history, all authority—contrary to Junius 
himself—and contrary to Chatham’s own em- 
phatic declaration, that— 

“When the resolution was taken to tax America, 
I was ill in bed. If I could have endured to have 
been carried in my bed, so great was the agitation of 
my mind for the consequences! I would have soli- 
cited some kind hand to have laid me down on this 
floor, to have borne my testimony against it.” Parl. 
Hist. Vol. xvi. p. 98. 

—How can we enter into a discussion with a 
writer so confident in assertion, yet so little to 
be trusted? 


It is not unusual when an attempt is made to 
establish the literary claims of any man to an 
anonymous publication, to ask for some proof 
that the claimant cou/d have written it,—that 
he did write something in which like power is 
manifest; and the present essayist profits by 
this established form with reference to the claims 
of others. Why then are we not to avail our 
selves of it in the case of Chatham? Why is not 
such proof here offered? Chatham, we are told, 
was a great orator. What then ?—does it follow 
that he was a great writer? Chatham never 
wrote .a single volume, or pamphlet, or tract,— 
or anything beyond a few bad verses. He has 





been placed ae the foremost men of his 
age and nation—whether justly or not we shall 
not pause to inquire,—but we doubt if the most 
enthusiastic of his worshippers could establish a 
claim for the mere mention of his name in our 
literary history. We know, indeed, that when 
Prime Minister he called in others to write his 
king’s speeches :—we suspect that others gave 
shape and form to his official despatches :—we 
know that he wrote a great, irregular, rambling, 
scrambling school-boy hand,—proof, beyond 
question, that he was not an habitual writer. 


But it is all alike, direct or incidental,—mere 
assertion and assumption. Thus, we are told 
that Woodfall “ certainly knew who Junius 
was,’’—that George Grenvilleand Philip Francis 
knew, — that Francis reported Chatham’s 
speeches,—and Calcraft is said to have been 
‘‘Chatham’s friend and retainer.” Wilkes, too, 
told Mr. Butler that the handwriting of Junius 
‘strongly resembled” the writing of “the 
Countess of Temple, mother of Lady Chatham:” 
—this word in italic to mark its significance,— 
although Butler’s words are— 


“Mr. Wilkes had a card of invitation to dinner 
from old Lady Temple, written in her own hand; on 
comparing it with Junius’s letters we thought there 
was some resemblance between them.’* 


—And as Butler wrote in 1823, it is more than 
— that he described the lady as “old” 

ady Temple to distinguish her from a subse~ 
quent Lady Temple, who also had been dead 
some years,—and that he referred to the wife 
of Wilkes's friend, Richard, Earl Temple, who 
had been dead above forty years. We doubt, 
indeed, whether Wilkes ever dined with or ever 
knew the mother of Lady Chatham.—Here is 
another startling paragraph.— 


“ General Lee was once confidently put forward as 
Junius: and he certainly was Junius; but with a 
difference. During the years 1769, 1770,and 1772, 
he wrote in the Public Advertiser, under the signa- 
ture of Junius Americanus. He also wrote the 
Preamble of the Bill of Rights for the citizens of 
London: and, in a letter to Wilkes, the real Simon 
Pure says that his American namesake is plainly a 
man of abilities. In 1803 a Mr, Rodney, in a letter 
which appeared at Wilmington, in America, said Lee 
confessed to him, in 1773, that he was Juni 
Lee, doubtless, played off his équivogue upon his 
auditor; but it made a great sensation, and peo 
said Nominis umbra was a Yankee, after all.” 


—wWith this the reader will perhaps permit 
us to take our leave. It ma be an utter 
waste of time to examine further. Here are 
perhaps half as many blunders as lines. 
Though the writer pronounces against the 
claims of General Lee, it is obvious that he has 
never seen Dr. Girdlestone’s pamphlets, in 
which those claims are enforced—no, nor the 
‘Memoirs’ of Lee written and published in 
America,—nor read with decent attention the 
history of his own country, or he must have 
known that Major-General Lee was not ‘a 
Yankee after all,” but an Englishman —an 
English officer who threw up his commission, 
and joined the Americans—one who sacrificed 
more than he could gain by such conduct—who 
defended New York, and afterwards commanded 
the Southern division of the army—was for a 
time second in command to Washington, and 
could not have played off the miserable “ égui- 
vogue” upon Redney. What General Lee said, 
or is reported to have said, was absolutly true 
or false, for he ‘certainly was [not] Junius?’ 
even “withadifference.” The letters of “ Junius 
Americanus” were written by one no less-eele- 
brated, Arthur Lee, subsequently Minister of 
the United States to the — Court, .and 
brother to Richard, ‘“ President of Cages 
It cannot be necessary to examine tely 
into an argument founded on facts like these, 
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—or to discuss an historical question with one 
so uninformed as the writer. 

We turn, therefore, to Mr. Ayerst : —who 
tells us that his evidence is ‘indisputable,”’— 
so “strengthened by facts,” that “short of the 
unreserved and unconditional surrender of his 
name by Junius himself,” it is ‘difficult to 
conceive” a more perfect solution, a nearer 
approach to certainty. 

Mr. Ayerst, it appears, had the good or ill for- 
tune to stumble on a pamphlet written by Lieut.- 
General Sir Robert Rich, published in 1776, 
addressed to Lord Barrington, then Secretary 
at War, respecting some claims against the 
executors of Rich’s father for alleged deficiencies 
in the clothing and accoutrements of the regi- 
ment,—wherein Mr. Ayerst found not only the 
irony —the interrogatories—the depth and 
acuteness of reasoning—the severity and blight- 
ing satire—of Junius,—but “a unity and in- 
dividuality of character which force conviction 
of the identity of Sir Robert Rich and Junius:” 
—and he adduces parallel passages in proof. 

Our first impression was, that it was not very 
extraordinary to find, in 1776, an angry man, 
who desired to strike hard at Barrington, 
seeking vigour and vituperation, pungency and 
satire by dipping into Junius; but Mr. Ayerst 
says, it is preposterous and absurd to suppose 
that ‘‘a man of the character, rank, and stamp” 


of Rich would “‘deign” to or descend to “ the 


meanness of literary piracy,”—and he illustrates 
and enforces this argument by what he calls “a 
physiological view of the case.” With a strong 
Atheneum recollection, we might perhaps deny 
the “ physiological ’’ conclusion ; butthe question 
does not affect us; for we can declare conscien- 
tiously that after an attentive perusal of the 
parallel passages given from the pamphlet, we 
cannot find in them even a shadowy trace of 
Junius. 

Fortunately, there are proofs of amore positive 
and tangible character. Thus, the pamphlet, it 
appears, was published by Almon,—“ a fact,” 
we are told, “ of no slight significance ;”’ but the 
force of which we do not see, for Almon pro- 
bably published more pamphlets than all con- 
temporary booksellers put together. But “this 
very man,”’says Mr. Ayerst, ‘‘ was prosecuted for 
giving publicity to the libelsimputed to Junius”’: 
—so were other booksellers, and thus the signi- 
ficant becomes insignificant. We are then re- 
minded of the old assumption—which here 
appears as an admitted fact—that Junius was 
“attached to the Grenville connexion ;” and a 
Chart is prefixed to the pamphlet to prove that 
the first Lord Lyttelton married the sister of 
Rich, and that Lyttelton’s father married the 
sister of Richard Grenville, and was the mother 
of Richard, George, Esther and others; and 
though the Grenvilles and Pitt and Lyttelton 
quarrelled and fought on occasions after a very 
unnatural fashion, this odd sort of no-relation- 
ship between Rich and the “illustrious [!] houses 
of Grenville and Pitt” is thought to be sufficient 
to explain the partiality “even of a Junius for 
my Lords Grenville and Chatham.” This par- 
tiality for Lord Grenville is obviously one of 
those cases to which Fielding refers wherein 
nothing but the inspiration with which writers 
are gifted could possibly enable them to make 
the discovery; for Lord Grenville, be it re- 
membered, was at that time a boy at Eton,— 
the second son of plain George, the former 
minister,—and not created a Lord for twenty 
years after Junius had retired from before the 
public. 

But Mr. Ayerst has other curious corrobora- 
tive facts. Thus, Byron, it appears, said that 
Junius was “‘a good hater;”"—and Rich by a codi- 
cil to his will directed that his remains “ should 
be taken from the place’ where he might “hap- 





pen to die in a hearse drawn by four horses only, 
without escutcheons, trappings,” &c.:—‘‘a 
bitter sarcasm,” says Mr. Ayerst,—and another 
proof, it must be inferred, that Rich was 
Junius! Byron, indeed, helps us to other evi- 
dence—he was prophet as well as poet :—‘“It is 
a curious fact,” says Mr. Ayerst, ‘“ that Lord 
Byron should have surmised an epitaph as the 
means by which Junius would discover himself, 
and that Sir Robert should himself have 
penned his own, thus in a manner iden- 
tifying himself with the fancy of the poet.” 
Mr. Ayerst, however, has some misgivings 
here. Even if Sir Robert prove to have 
been Junius, he says “‘ the gifted poet must have 
been partially mistaken in his reverie.” This, 
however, is a matter of opinion,—the reader 
may differ from Mr. Ayerst. What is but 
“ partially” revealed to one man may be clear 
as noon-day to another. In justice, therefore, 
to all, we shall print the epitaph which the poet 
foresaw and foretold that Junius would write, 
and which would lead to the discovery.— 

“ Near this place are deposited the remains of Sir 
Robert Rich, Baronet, Lieutenant General of His 
Majesty's Forces, who departed this life on the 

day of 17 ,aged =” 
—Of the force and significance of the prophecy, 
and whether the fulfilment be partial or clear, 
the reader can now judge for himself. 

Mr. Ayerst, not yet content with this proof, 
proceeds by a process of ‘inductive reasoning ” 
—we think the fact might have been taken for 
granted—to show that a man’s particular tastes, 
habits of thought — individuality, in fact — 
may be learned from his library ;—and he 
selects nineteen works from the Catalogue of 
Rich’s literary treasures—works, we presume, 
of such rarity and peculiarity as not to have 
been met with in any other library but that of 
Junius. Here they are.— 

“Epitome Doctrine Moralis’—‘La Théologie 
Naturelia de Raymond Sebon’—‘ Johannis Magiri 
Physiologice Peripatetice’—‘The Magazine of 
Honor’—‘ The Honour of Chivalry’—‘ The A ppeal of 
Injured Innocence’—‘ Seneca’—‘ Horace’—‘ Juve- 
nal’ ‘ Pub. Ovidii Nasonis’\—‘ The Perplexed 
Prince’-—‘ The Hidden Treasures of the Art of 
Physic’\—‘A Discovery of Sincerity and Hypocrisie’ 
—‘ The Nonsuch Charles, his Character, 1651°—‘ A 
Detection of the Court and State of England, 1694’ 
—‘Sir Charles Grandison’—‘The Foundling’ — 
‘Peregrine Pickle-—‘ Trials of Peers and other 
Persons.’ ” 

A clear case this,—proved, we suppose, as 
Francis was proved to have been the reporter 
of Chatham’s speeches, by silence—by the fact 
that Junius, cunning rogue, never once quotes 
or refers to any one of the works. We should 
perhaps except ‘ The Foundling,’ a curious and 
rare work,—but the reference is equivocal. 

But the genealogical Chart proves more than 
we have noticed,—and of equal “significance.” 
Junius, in illustrating his argument, twice re- 
fers to the levying of ship-money under Charles 
the First,—and once, by name, to the resistance 
offered 7 Hampden. This, as no doubt the 
reader will admit, was one of those obscure his- 
torical facts not likely to have been known to 
the common herd of writers; and fortunately 
Mr. Ayerst is enabled to explain this mysterious 
allusion by the discovery that Rich was allied 
to the family of Hampden—his “ paternal great 
grandmother” was sister to the patriot. hat 
more likely, as Mr. Ayerst asks triumphantly, 
to present itself to the mind of Junius, than “a 
matter of family history !’’— 

So fades, so languishes, and dies away, 

All that this world is proud of! 
A matter of family history!—‘ the noble dust 
of Alexander stopping a bung-hole!’’ 

But if Rich’s great grandmother was sister to 
Hampden, she was first cousin to Cromwell; 





and “family history’’ will explain other str 
referencesand opinions,—as, that “ Cromwellhad 
the merit of conducting Charles the First to the 
block ”’—“ a glorious act of substantial justice,” 
Nay, Mr. Ayerst is over-modest, for there is no 
limit to the importance of this discovery. If— 
if, again—this great-grandmother was really 
sister to patriot John, and daughter, as Mr, 
Ayerstsays—andas his Chartshows—to “ Sir Ed. 
mund Hampden,”’ it follows that our historians, 
and biographers, and heralds—Mr. Noble, Lord 
Nugent, and others—are all wrong,—nay, that 

atriot John himself was wrong; and he may 
a i serve to illustrate the slanderous old 
proverb about children not knowing their own 
fathers: for, the biographers and others declare, 
and John with his own hand certified in the 
Visitation Books, still preserved in the College 
of Arms—that he was the son of Mr. William 
Hampden, and that he had but one brother, 
Richard, and zo sister. 

We had some doubts at starting whether 
the prize for discovery was to be carried off 
by an Englishman, or by “a Yankee after 
all:"—we shall now, in modesty, leave the 
decision to our readers. 





Daisy Burns. By Julia Kavanagh. 3 vols, 

Bentley. 

WE are sorry not to like ‘ Daisy Burns’ so well 
as ‘Nathalie,"—the novel by Miss Kavanagh 
which preceded it. The authoress suffers from 
the scale on which she has been led to con- 
struct her story. Its plot, though not com- 
plicated (as might be gathered from the remark 
just made), is neither very new nor very 
natural. Daisy Burns—the name of Margaret 
being thus translated—is the daughter of a 
father who dies in the first chapters of the tale,— 
her mother having been long before dead. Daisy 
is, also, the grand-daughter of an eccentric 
humorist who disinherited that mother because 
she married to please herself.. On the death of 
Daisy’s father, the child seems absolutely to be 
left to high—or to by—way charity. A young 
Irish genius, Cornelius O'Reilly, to whom her 
father had beenkind, takes pity on her desolation. 
He is only on the verge of the line which sepa- 
rates boyhood from discretion,—being ‘about 
twenty years of age ;” but he generously ch 
himself with the friendless girl,—forces for her 
an entrance into the Domdaniel where her 
grandfather vegetates in whimsical and miserly 
seclusion,—compels the old man to give Daisy 
lodgment; and when, after a short trial, Daisy 
finds life with her grandfather intolerable from 
neglect, unkindness, and parsimony, Cornelius 
rescues her thence, and takes her home to live 
with himself and his sister. That Daisy should 
conceive a deep, earnest, grateful, craving affec- 
tion for her benefactor, comes in due course. 
Miss Kavanagh assures us that her heroine 
believes it to be pure friendship. Its workings, 
sufferings, and struggles during the chapters in 
which Cornelius oaibes himself a painter, and 
contracts a marriage-engagement with a mag- 
nificent and sinister Miriam — its happiness 
when “all comes right”—make up the whole 
story. 

The pattern of the tissue corresponds with the 
colours of web and woof. Neither belong to any 
world that we have seen or heard of. There isno 
need to evoke the orderly shade of Mrs. Chapone 
to witness for us that such relations as those 
described betwixt Daisy and her benefactor are 
impossible. Granted the fact of her relations 
utter callousness and neglect — granted that 
persons in easy circumstances would allow an 
orphan girl to be removed from amongst them 
for adoption by a young man little older than 
herself,—the explanation of a mystery of feel- 
ing which is no mystery could not have been 
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adjourned in the manner shown b 
nagb. Daisy’s humiliation in the matter of 
Miriam would have been spared. Gratitude 
and benevolence must have embraced each 
other, at an early period in place of playing 
at cat and mouse through so long a series of 
ears. The tale, in brief, is a sick y one,—and 
no qualification of the truth will mend the 
matter. Many passages are written with Miss 
Kavanagh's usual sentiment and delicacy ; but 
we can wish her no better wish than the earliest 
ible deliverance from that desire to exhibit 
| ene originalities in fiction which, as we 
have elsewhere said, bids fair, just now, to spoil 
so much that is brightest and bravest in the 
richly-cultivated and peculiar domain of our 
female authorship. 


Miss Kava- 





Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of George 
the Third, from Original Family Documents. 
By the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 
2 vols. 

(Second Notice.] 

Iv our previous extracts from these volumes our 

selection had reference to the importance of the 

struggle known in Parliamentary history as the 

“ Coalition contest.” We now turn to a struggle 

equally important,—and far more interesting 

to read about, from the insight that in its 
course we obtain of some royal celebrities. We 
allude to the disputes about the Regency, which 
arose in consequence of King George the Third’s 
mental illness. These parts of the Grenville 

Papers are the most personal, and contain the 

most invidious details about the Royal Family, 

that have yet been published. The Prince of 

Wales (George the Fourth) and the Duke of 

York have never before appeared in a worse 

light. The satirical wit of Moore and the poli- 

tical attacks of Colonel Wardle could not 
do such lasting damage to the fame of the royal 
brothers as the pictures of them in the Grenville 

Papers. Our extracts will disclose a painful 

domestic drama acted on an historical stage. 

Just before the King’s illness, Lord Bulkeley, 
writing to the Marquis of Buckingham, (March, 
10, 1788), thus describes the Prince of Wales 
and his brother.— 

“The Prince of Wales takes an active part in 
opposition, and goes on the same way. The Duke of 
York in politics talks both ways, and, I think, will 
end in opposition. His conduct is as bad as possible; 
he plays very deep, and loses, and his company is 
thought mauvais ton. I am told the King and 
Queen begin now to feel ‘how much sharper than a 
serpent’s tooth it is to have an ingrate child.” When 
the Duke of York is completely done up in the 
public opinion, I should not be surprised if the 
Prince of Wales assume a different style of beha- 
viour ; indeed, I am told he already affects to say 
that his brother's style is too bad.” 

Such being the Princes, a question suddenly 
arose which converted them all of a sudden into 
oe political levers to be worked by party. 

e King for a time lost his reason;—and the 
o* of the crisis is thus anticipated by Lord 

renville, writing to his brother, Lord Buck- 
ingham.— 

“TI wish I could say to you that anything more is 
done about your commissions; but this has been, and 
continues to be, absolutely impossible, for a reason 
which gives us all no small degree of uneasiness—I 
mean the King’s illness, which begun with a violent 
Spasmodic attack in his stomach; and has continued 
with more or less violence, and with different symp- 
toms ever since. We put as good a face as we can 
upon it; and, indeed, I hope that the danger is now 
over, but I cannot but own to you that I think there 
is still ground for a good deal of alarm. He brought 
on this particular attack by the great imprudence of 
remaining a whole day in wet stockings; but, on the 
whole, I am afraid that his health is evidently much 
worse than it has been, and that there is some lurk- 
ing disorder in his constitution, which he has not 








strength to throw out. I have again mentioned to 
Pitt the subject of the commissions; and he has pro- 
mised to endeavour to bring it to a conclusion as 
soon as the King is sufficiently recovered to allow 
him to see him on that business. But this may yet 
be some time, as a part of the King’s disorder is an 
agitation and flurry of spirits, which hardly gives 
him any rest. I need not mention to you, that I 
should not allow myself to say all this, but in the 
strictest confidence, and that, independently of the 
King's great dislike to its being known that he is ili, 
we have the strongest reasons of policy, both foreign 
and domestic, in the present moment particularly, to 
wish that idea not to prevail.” 

When the fact became publicly known, and 
there was no doubt of the King’s malady, there 
was general alarm. Lord Bulkeley gives a lively 
picture of the state of affairs.— 

“The Queen sees nobody but Lady Constance, 
Lady Charlotte Finch, Miss Burney, and her two 
sons, who, I am afraid, do not announce the state of 
the King’s health with that caution and delicacy 
which should be observed to the wife and the mother, 
and it is to them only that she looks up. I under- 
stand her behaviour is very feeling, decent, and 
proper. The Prince has taken the command at 
Windsor, in consequence of which there is no com- 
mand whatsoever ; and it was not till yesterday that 
orders were given to two grooms of the bedchamber 
to wait for the future and receive the inquiries of the 
numbers who inquire; nor would this have been done, 
if Pitt and Lord Sydney had not come down in per- 
son to beg that such orders might be given. Unless 
it was done yesterday, no orders have been given for 
prayers in the churches, nor for the observance of 
other forms, such as stopping the playhouses, &c., 
highly proper at such a juncture. What the conse- 
quences of this heavy misfortune will be to Govern- 
ment, you are more likely to know than I am; but I 
cannot help thinking that the Prince will find a 
greater difficulty in making a sweep of the present 
Ministry, in his quality of Fiduciary Regent, than in 
that of King. The Stocks are already fallen 2 per 
cent., and the alarms of the people of London are 
very little flattering to the Prince. I am told mes- 
senger after messenger has been sent for Fox, who is 
touring with Mrs. Armstead on the Continent; but I 
have not heard whether the Prince has sent for him, 
or given any orders to Fox’s friends to that effect. 
The system of favouritism is much changed since 
Lord Bute’s and the Princess-Dowager’s time, for 
Jack Payne, Master Leigh, an Eton schoolboy, and 
Master Barry, brother to Lord Barrymore, and Mrs. 
Fitz, form the Cabinet at Carlton House.” 

Opinions varying about the probable duration 
of the King’s illness, the fears and hopes of 
“party” rose and fell in proportion. Lord 
Grenville thus describes the conduct of the 
Opposition. He writes to the Irish Viceroy.— 

“The indecency of any language held on your 
side of the water cannot exceed that of the universal 
tone of Opposition within these last four or five days. 
So long as they considered the case as desperate, they 
were affecting a prodigious concern and reverence 
for the King’s unhappy situation. Now that people 
entertain hopes of his recovery, they are using the 
utmost industry to combat this idea—circulating all 
the particulars of everything which he does or says 
under his present circumstances, and adding the 
most outrageous falsehoods. I think I can say with 
confidence, that no enmity against an individual, 
much less against a person in such a rank as his, could 
induce me to retail the different acts of frenzy which 
he may commit in a state of delirium or insanity.” 

The Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, intrigued 
with the Opposition. These papers conclusively 
prove that is conduct was quite as well known 
to his colleagues at the time as it has been since. 
Lord Grenville tells Lord Buckingham— 

“You will have heard, in all probability, much 
on the subject of the Chancellor. His situation is a 
singular one. It is unquestionably true that he has 
seen Fox, and I believe he has also seen Sheridan 
repeatedly, and certainly the Prince of Wales. And 
of all these conversations he has never communicated 
one word to any other member of the Cabinet. Yet 
I am persuaded that he has as yet made no terms 
with them, and that whenever they come to that 





run cold.”’ 





point they will differ. With this clue, however, you 
will be at no loss to guess where the Prince acquires 
his knowledge of the plans of Regency which are to 
be proposed, because, even supposing the Chancellor 
not to have directly betrayed the individual opinions 
of his colleagues, yet still his conversation upon these 
points, in all of which he has explicitly agreed with 
the opinions of Pitt, must lead to the communication 
of the plans in agitation.” : 

The writer adds :—* Pitt has, indeed, from his 
regard to the King, to dissemble his knowledge 
of Thurlow’s conduct, and to suppress the re- 
sentment which it so naturally excites.” The 
effrontery of Thurlow in afterwards making his 
too famous speech, ‘‘When I forget my Sove- 
reign, may my God forget me!"’ almost exceeds 
human belief,—since we now know that to both 
ape parties at the time his schemes and 

is selfish heartlessness were alike visible. Lord 
Grenville thus writes of the conduct of the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York.— 

“ The behaviour of the two Princes is such as to 
shock every man’s feelings. What do you think ot 
the Duke of York’s having a meeting of the Oppo- 
sition at his house on Thursday, before the House or 
Lords met, and then going down there to hear the 
examinations read? After that, they closed the day, 
by both going in the evening to Brookes’s. The truth 
is, that the Duke is entirely in his brother's hands, 
and that the latter is taking inconceivable pains to 
keep him so, in order that he may not see whata line 
is open to him if he had judgment to follow it.” 

The close of the letter has great significance : 

“In the midst of all this confusion, and while his 
sons and brothers are struggling to gain entire pos- 
session of his authority, the King may recover his 
reason. What a scene will present itself to him! 
and how devoutly must he pray, if he is wise, to lose 
again all power of recollection or reflection.” 

The shguistens afterwards thought that when 
the King should discover what had been done 
during his illness, his feelings might again bring 
on his calamity:—nor does that seem impro- 
bable, when we find such a terrible sentence as 
the following in a letter from Lord Grenville.— 

“If we were together, I could tell you some par- 
ticulars of the Prince of Wales's behaviour towards 
the King and her [the Queen ], within these few days, 
that would make your blood run cold; but I dare 
not commit them to paper, because of my informant.” 

The character of the letter-writer gives fear- 
ful weight to the expression—“ make your blood 
Lord Grenville was not a wayward, 
a flighty, or a passionate man. He was calm 
and undemonstrative, in nowise prone to exagge- 
ration,—as his public conduct and his private 
correspondence amply prove. We are disposed 
to make great allowance for men on all sides in 
a fierce party contest. That Fox, Burke, and 
Sheridan were exceedingly intemperate in the 
Regency debates may have been true; but the 
ane of orators in an excited assembl 
ike the House of Commons, is to be expected. 
The conduct of the Royal Princes, however, as 
shown in these Papers, exhibits want of human- 
heartedness, and a most un-filial, not to say 
unmanly, indifference to the state of a father 
under the direst of human calamities. While 
the Regency contest is raging in Parliament, 
Lord Bulkeley says of them— 

“The Princes go on in their usual style, both 
keeping open houses, and employing every means in 
their power to gain proselytes, attending the Beef- 
steak Club, Freemason meetings, &c., and will pro- 
bably very soon attend the parochial meetings of 
Lord John Townshend's Committee in Westminster. 
Notwithstanding all this, the Parliament still con- 
tinues steadily to Mr. Pitt, which, considering the 
looseness of morals and of the times, does the mem- 
bers great credit. * * The Duke of York never 
misses a night at Brookes’s, where the hawks pluck 
his feathers unmercifully, and have reduced him to 
the vowels I.0.U. The Prince likewise attends 
very often, and has taken kindly to play.” 

When these royal sons were allowed to see 
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the King in his convalescence, Lord Bulkeley 
writes :-— 

“The Princes entered the King’s apartment with- 
out any emotion, and came out of it with none visible 
in their countenances. ‘The Queen only was pre- 
sent, and the conference lasted halfan hour. I have 
not heard as yet; but conclude they were both riot- 
ing, , and drunk last night at the masquerade, 
.as they were at one a week ago; the truth is, that 
they are quite desperate, and endeavour to drown 
their cares, disappointments, and internal chagrin in 
wine andedissipation, The Duke of York plays much 
at tennis, and has a score with all the blacklegs; and 
in the public court he tells them they shall all be 
paid as soon as his father can settle with him some 
Osnaburgh money which he owes him. * * The Princes 
give out, that as soon as they have an opportunity of 
explaining their conduct to the King, they are sure 
he will approve of it as much as he will reprobate 
that of Mr. Pitt's.” 

The editor suppresses portions of the letter 
from which the foregoing extract is taken; but 
he prints a letter which concludes with the fol- 
lowing most remarkable passage from the pen 
of Lord Grenville. The italics are his own.— 

“The two Princes were at Kew yesterday, and saw 
the King in the Queen's apartment. She was pre- 
sent the whole time, a precaution for which, God 
knows, there was but too much reason. They kept 
him waiting a considerable time before they arrived ; 
and after they left him, drove immediately to Mrs, 
Armstead’s, in Park Street, in hopes of finding Fox 
there, to give him an account of what had passed. 
He not being in town, they amused themselves yes- 
terday evening with spreading about a report that the 
King was still out of his mind, and in quoting phrases 
of his to which they gave that turn. It iscertainly a 
decent and becoming thing, that when all the King’s 
physicians, all his attendants, and his two principal 
Ministers, agree in pronouncing him well, his two 
sons should deny it. And the reflection that the 
Prince of Wales was to have had the Government 
and the Duke of York the command of the army 
during his illness, makes this representation of his 
actual state, when coming from them, more peculiarly 
proper and edifying. I bless God it is yet some time 
before these matured and ripencd virtues will be 
visited upon us in the form of a Government.” 

As we observed above, the grave character 
of the writer gives additional force to such severe 
censure as is conveyed in the foregoing extract. 
The passage is very curious when we recollect 
the subsequent events in the writer's career,— 





his junction with Fox in 1806,—his union with. 


Lord Grey in 1812, and defeat by the Hertford 
House clique,— besides other circumstances in his 
history. The dissipation and libertinism of the 
Royal Princes might be imputed partly to their 
outh, to their great temptations, and to the 
axity of the times,—-for it is a gratifying re- 
flection that the standard of conduct has greatly 
improved since those days. But such conduct 
as is narrated of them in these Papers during 
the grievous illness of their father, exhibits 
gross heartlessness, and a pravity doubtlessly 
nourished by the immorality of their lives. 
How did they conduct themselves after their 
parent’s restoration to health? A ball was given 
at White’s Club to celebrate the King’s birth- 
day and his recovery; and Sir William Young, 
in a letter to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
thus describes the conduct of the Princes.— 
“For the dish of scandal I promised, it is of 
marked importance as to the character of those whose 
character must have leading 1 in this 
country ; and, in fact, it is no scandal, it is a shame- 
ful truth; otherwise, tales of this sort, are not such as 
I like blotting my paper with. In the first place, on 
the ball given by White’s Club, at the Pantheon, the 
Prince of Wales sent round tocanvass non-attendance 
by every one of his party; yet both himself ahd the 
Duke of York took the tickets sent, and then the 
Duke of York sent them all to be sold, at Hookham’s, 
to any one that would buy them: The fact was in- 
timated at White’s, when the stewards adopted a re- 
gulation to preclude the mischief of improper company, 





by directing that the person subscribing, or to whom 
the tickets were sent, should put his name. The Duke 
thereon put his name, and the tickets were sold, with 
the prostitution of the title of ‘York.’ To close 
this disgraceful detail, a ball, the same night, of ——, 
was given at the Horse Guards, expressly for the Duke 
of York. I have not authentically heard whether the 
Prince of Wales was of the party. The day will come 
when Englishmen will bring these Princes to their 
senses.” 


It would appear, that a considerable portion 
of aristocratic opinion was on the side of the 
Princes,—but that the popular opinion, especially 
in the city, sympathized deeply with the King. 


Paul’s, the Princes entered into a sort of rivalry 
with their father to divert to themselves the 
applause of the spectators. The following pas- 
sage from a letter of Lord Bulkeley’s nar- 
rates the events of the day,—and is very inter- 
esting.— 

“The pilgrimage to St. Paul’s, which funck’d us 
all very much, has turned out exceedingly well, for 
the King conducted himself throughout the whole of 
that very arduous trial in such a manner as.to con- 
vince all, except those who will not see nor hear, that 
he is in perfect possession of his faculties. The 
Princes of Wales, York, Cumberland, and, I am 
sorry to say, Gloucester, talked to each other the 
whole time of the service, and behaved in such an in- 
decent manner that was quite shocking. The King 
in Pall Mall was received without applause, and the 
Prince with a good deal; but from Cockspur Street 
to St. Paul’she had the warmest acclamations possible, 
particularly in the city of London, where all ranks 
of people were unanimous, which the King perceived, 
and since has much praised. In parts of the Strand 
the Prince’s dependents were posted to give him an 
huzza as he passed, which flattered him most exceed- 
ingly; but he lost his temper in the city, and he never 
recovered it afterwards, for at St. Paul's he was in the 
worst humour possible, and did everything he could 
do to expose himself in the face of an amazing con- 
course of persons, and of all the foreign Ministers. 
On the return of the procession the Prince and Duke 
of York put on their uniformsat Carlton House, and 
headed the whole brigade of Grenadiers, and fired a feu 
dejoie before Buckingham House, the Kingand Queen 
and the Princesses standing in one of the windows, 
The Prince, before the King got into his carriage, 
which the whole line waited for before they filed off, 
went off on a sudden with one hundred of the com- 
mon people, with Mr. Wattie in the middle of them, 
huzzaing him, and this was done evidently to lead, if 
possible, a greater number, and to make it penetrate 
into Buckingham House. The breach is so very wide 
between the King and Prince, that it seems to me to 
be a great weakness to allow him any communication 
with him whatsoever; for under the mask of attention 
to their father and mother, the Prince and Duke of 
York commit every possible outrage, and show every 
insult they candevise tothem. The report of the 
journey to Hanover prevails to an alarming degree, 
and the King talks of it right hand and left; but it is 
to be hoped the Ministers will be able to divert his 
attention from it at this particular moment, for in the 
present unhinged state of things it might be pregnant 
with very disagreeable consequences. I believe the 
King’s mind is torn to pieces by his sons, and that he 
expects to relieve himself by a new scene, and by 
getting out of the way of hearing of and seeing the 
Prince of Wales, with the hopes of being able to 
detach the Duke of York, whom he fondly and 
dotingly loves, and of prevailing on him to marry on 
the continent, of which there is no chance, for in 
my opinion he is just as bad asthe Prince, and gives 
no hopes of any change or amendment whatsoever in 
thought, word, or deed.” 

It is evident, from the statements in this 
Correspondence, that Fox, Burke and Sheridan 
by their extreme precipitation and the violence 
of their language damaged the Opposition,— 
and that Pitt, wary and phlegmatic, profited 
abundantly by their mistakes. But the conduct 
of the leading statesman of that time has long 
been known,—and it is almost universally ad- 
mitted by his friends and his foes that Mr. Pitt 
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| never appeared to more advantage than uring 


the Regency struggles. We pass on, therefore, 
from those times to the opening of the Revel. 
tionary War,—anxious to discover the anim 
of our Government in 1792. The letterg.in 
these volumes do not in anywise warrantothe 
notion that our Ministers at that period panted 
for war. As will be seen by the subjoined ex 
tracts, no member of the Peace. Society could 
have put up stronger aspirations for peace thap 
did Lord Grenville, our Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Early in 1791, when the peacecof 
Europe was threatened by the state of affaiz 
between Russia and Turkey, he concludes.a 
letter to his brother thus:— 

* You can hardly form to yourself an idea ofthe 
labour I have gone through; but I am repaid by:the 
maintenance of peace, which is all this country has 
to desire. We shall now, I hope, for a very long 
period indeed enjoy this blessing, and cultivate a 
situation of prosperity unexampled in our history, 
The state of our commerce, our revenue, and, above 
all, that of our public funds, is such as to hold-out 
ideas which but a few years ago would indeed haye 
appeared visionary, and which there is now evey 
hope of realizing.” 

Again, so late as the 7th of November, 1792, 
in alluding to the movements of the Duke of 
Brunswick and the Allies, he says:— 

“T bless God, that we had the wit to keep our 
selves out of the glorious enterprize of the combined 
armies, and that we were not tempted by the hope 
of sharing the spoils in the division of France, ner 
by the prospect of crushing all democratical pring 
ples all over the world at one blow. But havingse 
sturdily resisted all solicitation to join in these plans, 
we have been punished for our obstinacy by haying 
been kept in profound ignorance of the details, by 
which they were to be executed, and even of the 
course of events, as far as that could be done, which 
occurred during the progress of the enterprize. Now 
that it has failed, we must expect these deep poli- 
ticians to return to the charge, and to beg us to help 
them out of the pit into which they wanted to help 
us. * * All my ambition is that I may at some time 
hereafter, when I am freed from all active coneem 
in such a scene as this is, have the inexpressible 
satisfaction of being able to look back upon. it, and 
to tell myself that I have contributed to keep my 
own country at least a little longer from sharing,ia 
all the evils of every sort that surround us, Iam 
more and more convinced that this can only be done 
by keeping wholly and entirely aloof, and by. watel- 
ing much at home, but doing very little indeed; en- 
deavouring to nurse up in the country a real deter 
mination to stand by the Constitution when itis 
attacked, as it most infallibly will be if these thi 
go on; and, above all, trying to make the situati 
of the lower orders among us as good as it can be 
made. In this view, I have seen with the 
satisfaction the steps taken in different parts of the 
country for increasing wages, which I hold to be,a 
point of absolute necessity, and of a hundred times 
more importance than all that the most doing Go- 
vernment could do in twenty years towards keeping 
the country quiet. I trust we may again be ena 
to contribute to the same object by the repeal of 
taxes, but of that we cannot yet be sure, Surel 
am, at least I think myself so, that these are the best 
means in our power to delay what perhaps nothing 
can ultimately avert, if it is decreed that we ae 
again to be plunged into barbarism.” 

It is worth recollecting, that the same hand 
which penned the foregoing passage about ral 
ing the wages of the working classes, drew Up 
in 1820 that masterly petition to Parliament 
known in the history of Free Trade as “The 
London Merchants’ Petition,”—cited in Mf, 
M‘Culloch’s ‘Commercial Dictionary,’ and con- 
taining the oft-quoted words— Monopoly. is 
the parent of dearness, scarcity, and uncet> 
tainty.” The perusal of Lord Grenville’s cots 
respondence, and the facts of his public. lifes 
will warrant us in saying that he was the ablest 
of all his family—at least, of the Grenville 
branch. Cool and circumspect, with vast 
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tieal-knowledge, he had great official aptitude, 
without however rising into the first class of 
statesmen. Something of vital heat—vivida 
vis animi—was wanted to make him as effective 
invaction as he was thoughtful in counsel, and 
togive him the greatest mental quality that a 
statesman can have—the power of wielding 
other men, and making his superior sense _pre- 
valent in a senate. His character in all its 
best points will be amply confirmed by his 
letters in these volumes, 

The editor believes, that the earliest allusion 
n the official communications of the period to 
Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, occurs 
in this Correspondence. It is in a letter from 
Lord Mornington (the Marquis Wellesley), 
thanking the Marquis of Buckingham for ap- 
pointing his younger brother, Arthur, to be an 
aide-de-camp at Dublin Castle. Lord Mor- 
nington writes :— 

“IT am persuaded that under your eye he will not 
be exposed to any of those risks, which in other 
times have accompanied the situation he will hold. 
I can assure you sincerely that he has every disposi- 
tion which can render so young a boy deserving of 
your notice; and if he does not engage your protec- 
tion by his conduct, I am much mistaken in his 
character. My mother expects him every hour in 
London, and before this time I should hope that he 
had himself waited on you. Once more, my dear 
Lord, before I close this part of my letter, let me 
thank you most warmly for this flattering instance of 
your friendship. Grenville, I hope, has shown you 
my letter, in which I declare that I would not have 
asked you for this favour, knowing your inclination 
to attend to my requests, and apprehending that you 
might suffer your regard for me to interfere to the 
prejudice of your Government; but certainly this 
object for my brother was very near my heart, and I 
accept it with a gratitude proportioned to the anxiety 
with which I desired it, and to the most friendly 
manner in which it has been given.” : 

The foregoing passage is very characteristic 
of the writer, who throughout his life zealously 
espoused the interest of the young aide-de- 
camp of 1787.—Not many weeks have passed 
since the remains of the ‘‘ Great Duke” were 
éntombed,—and in the whole of this Corre- 
spondence, terminating in 1799, we do not find 
mentioned the name of a public character now 
living. We read of the dawn of Free Trade in 
1787, when Pitt made his Reciprocity Treaty 
with France, and when Fox opposed it because 
France was “our natural enemy.” In the 
letters about Hastings we read of “a Mr. Tier- 
ney,”—and ‘“‘ Young Grey,” the Reform Bill 
Earl of that name. Only one question of in- 
terest is mooted in this work on which any 
man now living obtained notoriety—the Union 
debates in 1799, of the debaters of which one 
still lives, the oldest public man in the empire 
—Lord Plunket. 





Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 
‘Reptiles, and Fishes. By Mrs. R. Lee. Grant 
& Griffith. 

Mrs. Lee is a capital teller as well as collector 

of.anecdotes; and though in her last series we 

met with some instances of animal intelligence 
far.beyond our own serious digestion, yet there 
are large classes of readers to whom another 
volume of her animal reminiscences will be wel- 
come. In the present volume, however, we 
are descending in the scale of intelligence. In 

Mrs. Lee’s former book we had to deal with crea- 

tures: whose mental powers, however remotely, 

More nearly resembled the powers of man 

than those of the families to which the present 

isdevoted. But if anecdotes of monkeys, dogs, 
horses, and elephants possess most interest,— 
those of birds, reptiles, and fishes are more rare. 

e€ miss, however; for the most part, Mrs. Lee’s 
personal experience amongst the lower animals : 





—her pets have evidently been monkeys, lions, 
bears, and dogs,—and she has sapeies with 
comparative coolness cockatoos, snakes, and 
gold-fishes. The feeling which draws one ob- 
server to one class of animals, and others to 
another, is curious. Naturalists who devote 
themselves to insects, or birds, or fishes, or shells 
have not always their tastes determined by ac- 
cident; and some men are drawn irresistibly 
towards a particular family, or part of a family, 
who have positively no care for any other set of 
objects in nature,—would not, in fact, have been 
naturalists had the particular family not been 
created. Although, thus, we think we detect a 
penchant on the part of Mrs. Lee, like that of 
her great friend Cuvier, for Mammalia, yet her 
present volume may be pleasantly read when 
the first has been laid down. 

At the top of the tree of bird intellect, no doubt, 
stands the parrot; and from his social instincts 
and power of language, he has succeeded in 
creating for himself an amount of interest not 
equalled by any other bird. Of course, Mrs. 
Lee abounds in anecdotes of these creatures.— 
It may be a question for the psychologist. to 
determine, how it is that parrots come to express 
their feelings in appropriate language; but that 
they do, oftener than mere coincidence can ex- 

lain, we know. Mrs. Lee’s instances must be 
eft, however, to appeal to the varying experi- 
ences which parrot- keepers have in this matter. 
Mrs. Lee, it will be observed, does not vouch 
for them,—and we distinctly decline to do so,— 

“ All animalsare jealous; and none more so than 
Parrots. One belonging to a young friend of mine 
was miserable when she took charge of a canary for 
a friend, who was to be absent for some time. From 
the first moment Poll saw her caress the stranger, she 
became sulky ; would not speak, scarcely ate during 
the first few days, and not only turned her back upon 
her mistress, but tried to bite her. The canary, one 
fine sunny morning, was hung up at the window to 
enjoy the warmth, and in its delight, burst forth into 
one of its sweetest songs. The Parrot listened at- 
tentively, with her head on one side, till the little 
warbler paused ; when, in the most patronizing tone 
possible, she exclaimed, ‘ Pretty well! pretty well !° 
and then, as.if in spite, she vociferated the most con- 
temptuous ‘Ha! Ha! Ha!’—This same lady’s 
brother had also a Parrot, who was very jealous of a 
much smaller bird than himself, on whom his master 
lavished many caresses. They were placed in a room 
next to the gentleman's bedchamber ; and one night 
he was awakened by the screams of his little favourite. 
He immediately rose, and went to its cage with a 
light, but it was too late; the Parrot had by some 
means unfastened the door of his cage, and going to 
that of the smaller bird, put his claws between the 
bars, dragged it to the side, and was tearing it to 
pieces.—I was told of a Parrot the other day that 
had been accustomed to breakfast on oatmeal-por- 
ridge ; but on a recent occasion the oatmeal was ex- 
hausted, and from negligence had not been renewed. 
Accordingly, some soaked bread was put into the 
bird’s saucer. He looked at it for some time, tasted 
it once or twice, sat and apparently considered the 
matter ; and then, dashing his bill in, he threw it all 
out, first on one side and then on the other, saying, 
between each sputtered mouthful, ‘Nasty mess! 
nasty mess!’ The same bird heard a lady say, ‘ Oh 
dear! I have lost my purse!’ and immediately ex- 
claimed, ‘ How very provoking!’ ” 

The portion of Mrs. Lee’s book devoted to 
birds contains several well-executed wood en- 
gravings by Mr. Harrison Weir. The titles of 
‘The Raven andthe Dog,’ ‘The Swallows and 
the Cat,’ ‘The Eagles and the Sheep,’ ‘The 
Guinea Hen and her Duckling Brood,’ ‘The 
Duck rousing the Dog,’ will indicate the nature 
of the anecdotes which they illustrate. 

Amongst the reptiles, of course, poisonous 
snakes come in for the greatest share of interest. 
In following the steps of a traveller through a 
tropical country, no rencontre excites more 





sympathy than that of a venomous serpent in 





his path. Amongst a multitude of stories making 
the reader feel grateful that he lives in a coun- 
try where such creatures are to be seen only in 
the Zoological Gardens, we have the following. — 

“Two were told me by a military friend, as having 
occurred in his presence. He, and several others, were 
sitting after dinner, over their wine, when one of the 
party turned very pale, and said, a snake has come 
in, and twisted itself round my leg, and that of the 
table. His companions hastily rose, in order to kill 
it, but he said, if you awake it, it will stick its fangs 
into me, and then [am alostman. You had better 
all go out of the room, and I will sit quietly with m 
hookah till it awakes of itself;and then probably it 
will glide away without doing me any injury. After 
some expostulation, his plan was adopted, and there 
he sat with the most perfect stillness for an hour, and 
an hour of much greater anxiety could scarcely have 
been passed ; he was, however, rewarded by the snake 
quietly uncoiling itself, and taking its departure. The 
other story was that of an officer being about to put 
on his boots, and thrusting his foot into one of them, 
felt. something wriggling at the bottom: with the 
greatest presence of mind he instantly stamped his foot 
upon the ground with the utmost violence. His chief 
difficulty was, to know when to leave off this fatiguing 
exercise ; but at last his leg ached so much that he 
stopped, and finding all still, he drew off his boot, and 
there found a venomous serpent, which had crawled 
in, and coiled itself up in the foot of the boot, but which 
he had killed by his exertions.” 

Not less dreadful are sharks amongst fish 
than snakes amongst reptiles. Here, again, we 
feel a pleasant satisfaction in living on an island 
where we may bathe in the open sea without 
an immediate prospect of losing our legs, if not 
our lives. It is not so at Cape Coast. 

“Sharks abounded at Cape Coast, and one day, as 
I stood at a window commanding a view of the sea, 
I saw some of the inhabitants of the town bathing, 
and the Sharks hastening to seize upon them ; they 
being visible from always swimming with part of their 
dorsal fin out of water, I sent to warn the men of 
their danger, and all came ashore except one, who 
laughed at the caution of his companions. huge 
Shark was rapidly approaching, and I sent my servant 
again, and this time armed with half a bottle of rum, 
to bribe the man tosave himself. It was too late, the 
murderous creature had seized him, and the water 
around was dyed with his blood. A canoe-was dis- 
patched to bring him ashore, but a wave threw him 
on to the beach; and it was found, that the Shark 
had taken the thigh bone completely out of the socket. 
The man, of course, expired in a very few minutes. 
Accidents were often happening, and always fatal, 
and yet the negroes, who seldom think beyond the 
present moment, could not be dissuaded from bathing. 
A man walking in the sea up to his knees was dragged 
away by one, almost before my eyes.” 

It will be seen from what we have said, that 
Mrs. Lee’s book, like its predecessor, contains 
agreeable reading for all who take an interest 
in the animal world, and can command a cer- 
tain amount of faith for its gratification. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Tue New Year has made a return back towards 
its source,—and while we were looking out for the 
primroses, and had almost the breath of the violet 
on our cheek,—we find ourselves suddenly in the 
midst of such winter weather as from long disuse 
we had almost learnt to forget. For this reason, 
the stragglers that still keep dropping in to com- 
plete the list of books of reference destined for the 
service of the present year seem behind their 
time than they really are.— First amongst these we 
may mention The Pocket Peerage of Great Britain 
and Ireland, by Mr. Henry Rumsey Forster. This 
publication is in its third year,—and to the con- 
venience of form and of arran; t which we 
have already had to acknowledge, have been added _ 
such means of correction as could bring it nearer 
to completeness. One advantage of this kind it 
owes to the late period of its appearance :—having 
been corrected since the fall of the Derby ministry 
in December of last year,—all the in 
the New Administration are noted. ‘The book. is 
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a very useful compendium.—The London Clubs is 
a small volume which professes to give a list of 
those convenient and magnificent establishments 
in the Metropolis, together with “‘their Anecdotes 
and History, private rules and regulations.” The 
information is for the most part of the very scan- 
tiest,—and often not correct, where the letter may 
be true, from want of space to make the spirit 
conform. As regards many of the Clubs, the 
volume is little better than useless.—Letts’s Com- 
mercial Summary for the Year 1852 is a broadsheet 
containing a quantity of columnar matter recording 
under th® head of each month the ordinary phases 
of British commerce,—and flanked by an almanac. 

Apsley House. By Charles A. Cole.—This little 
quarto, of some dozen pages, may be described as 
a poetical guide to that treasure- house of a great 
fame—Apsley House. All those objects which the 
affectionate pride and well-judged liberality of the 
present Duke of Wellington have laid open to the 
eager eye of the public are here catalogued, as it 
were, in verse,—.with the memories which surround 
them, and the morals which they utter. Each 
verse has its particular meaning or moral expressed 
into a title, and written at the head,—making, in 
fact, the separate items of the catalogue on which 
the verses are severally the comment. As frontis- 
piece there is a portrait of the late Duke, drawn 
and engraved by Mr. John Thompson, after Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's picture. 

Claverston: a Tale. By Charles Mitchell 
Charles.—The curious part of ‘Claverston ’ is, its 
Preface. Mr. Charles tells us, that he is the author 
of ‘Hamon and Catar,’ which was published two 
days after the opening of the Great Exhibition. 
**It was written,” says he further, “in a sudden 
fit of rage, after reading Lord Byron’s ‘Cain’; ”— 
and its author, ‘avoiding spirit-machinery as care- 
fully as he avoided that gibberish of simplicity 
which makes the English version of ‘The Death of 
Abel’ a horror, endeavoured to set all in a frame- 
work of fierce melo-drama.”—Mr. Charles ‘‘ made 
no attempt,” we are subsequently told, ‘‘todescribe 

or food, and but scanty ones to describe 
persons.”—In spite, however, of all his high prin- 
ciples and great purposes, ‘Hamon and Catar’ 
failed. The Erystal Palace put it down. The story, 
it may be remembered, was not without power and 
passion, and we augured better things from its au- 
thor in his future efforts. We are sorry that ‘ Cla- 
verston’ does not justify our auguries. Mr. Charles 
has done his best, it is true, in his modern novel, to 
write up to his theory of ‘‘ melo-drama and excite- 
ment”; but that he has tired over his task might 
be proved from the pages in which his heroes and 
heroines sit down to talk about the small art and 
literature and the great music of our day in a strain 
which could not well be feebler. His hero’s father— 
as mysterious as Mokanna’s self—is a person as little 
like any real parent living during the Great Exhi- 
bition year as the winged folk seen by Peter Wil- 
kins, or the wicker-work dragon who caracoles so 
clumsily through the action and passion of a 
pantomime introduction. 

Town Stories. By Max Ring.—By the choice 
of his title, as also in his advertisement, which 
announces the design of ‘doing justice to the 
md of Towns as contrasted with poetical 

illage Life,” the author of these tales seems 
desirous of entering the lists with the well-known 
writer of the ‘ Village Stories.’ For such a com- 
petition, however, his performance on this occasion 
is manifestly unequal. The qualities which give 
to Auerbach’s sketches their decisive effect—the 
fresh delineations of local seenery—simple and often 
stern life-likeness in the figures—dramatic truth in 
the language which they speak and in the feelings 
which they utter—and a conduct of their humble 
fortunes which rarely oversteps the bounds of proba- 
bility for the sake of effect—such properties will 
not be found in the ‘Town Stories.’ The attempt 
to pourtray special features of life in various classes 
here seems to be rather determined by chance 
than guided by familiar knowledge and liking :— 
and the details, however minutely traced, are 
wanting in that character which distinguishes 
reality from artifice. The style, too, is somewhat 
vapid; and the touches of common-place reflection 
or sentiment, intended to raise its tone, merely 


interrupt the narrative without adorning it. In 
general it may be said that in works of this 
kind, which profess to spring directly from the 
ground of real life, if the desired impression can- 
not be given by the faithful or vivid exhibition 
of the subject itself, it will never be produced by 
the incidental comments of the artist. As to in- 
vention, the motives of these stories, framed on 
well-worn patterns, offer nothing for remark. The 
first three (the fourth has not reached us) end, 
in the approved style, with marriages that dispose 
of the heroes and heroines in a comfortable manner 
—after they have gone through a sufficient course 
of trials, crossed by the usual operations of poverty 
or chicane, amidst bad rich people and generous 
poor—by some arbitrary change of fortune, which, 
however, experienced novel readers will await 
without anxiety and witness with little surprise. 

Dighy Grand: an Autobiography. By G 
Whyte Melville. 2 vols.—This reprint of a tale 
which originally appeared in Frasers Magazine 
can only be noticed briefly,—not because it is want- 
ing in merit, but because the rush of ‘‘ new novels” 
above the average has since New Year’s Day 
been so great as to render brevity (save in very 
special cases) necessary when a work has already 
come out,—been seen, and conquered the liking of 
its public. The life ofa military man of pleasure 
is told by the imaginary hero with spirit and due 
knowledge. The town clubs, theatres, race-courses, 
mess-rooms, in turn give up their secrets, and show 
how easy it is for ingenuous youth to ruin itself. 
One or two of the characters are bright and vivid. 
Colonel Cartouche, though we think we have met 
another Colonel very like him (in ‘Cyril Thorn- 
ton’), is one of those clever, sarcastic, mysterious, 
gentlemanly persons whose introduction in a novel 
at once suggests intrigue and complication of inci- 
dents.—There are some lively scenes in Canada, 
which give an over-sea variety to the tale.—Mr. 
Melville’s style is neat and ready, and his dialogue 
is like realdialogue. Our faith, however, stops short 
at the sudden conversion of Capt. Grand into the 
industrious, prudent, and thriving wine-merchant 
who winds up the biography of the wild, young 
soldier. A better close might have been found for 
the hero’s career,—still without banishing him to 
a pier at Boulogne, or the Kursaal at Baden- 

en. 

Influence ; or, the Evil Genius. By the Author 
of ‘A Trap to catch a Sunbeam,’ illustrated by 
John Gilbert.—This is a pretty, pathetic story of 
several young ladies who are rather mercilessly 
tried during the progress of the tale,—one wild 
young gentleman whom poetical justice overtakes 
long ere the close,—and the established comforter 
on such occasions, who has to wait for his reward 
almost as wearily as poor Dobbin in Mr. Thack- 
eray’s ‘ Vanity Fair.’—‘Influence’ is smoothly, 
earnestly written ; but others must decide whether 
it will in these days have power to command the 
attention and retain the sympathies of those ready 
to receive a new fiction of unexceptionable ten- 
dency. 

The Children of Light: a Theme for the Time. 
By Caroline Cheseboro.—Why not a Tale for the 
Time?—but this American tale is full of affecta- 
tions from its first to its last page. It is a story of 
art, passion, class distinctions, sympathy, restless 
women,—and about a Mr. Gregorias, a sort of trans- 
cendental Lovelace. Everybody is in spasms or on 
stilts;—everyone talks like a book—supposing the 
book an American one belonging to the family of 
‘Richard Edney.’ 

Cap Sheaf: a Fresh Bundle. By Lewis Myrtle. 
—Here again is a title which may go into Notes and 
Queries, there to be explained for the use of the 
uninstructed. But Mr. Lewis Myrtle is far more 
moderate in his ‘‘Bundle” than Mrs. (or Miss) 
Cheseboro is over her Theme.—The little miscel- 
lany of stories of sentiment and speculation thus 
whimsically presented to the public resembles, at 
some distance, the sketches of Irving and the short 
stories of Hawthorne,—and displays more sense, 
simplicity and feeling than a title so conceited 
might lead the world to expect. 

_ Romance of Student Life Abroad. By Richard 
B. Kimball.—Mr. Kimball is another American 
author, new, so far as we can recollect, on this side 








of the water, who, taking for his framework the 
sayings and doings of a knot of young medical sty. 
dents in Paris, has put forth a miscellany of short 
tales—in which, as his title will have prepared the 
reader to expect, that which is terrible and moyj 
has a larger share than that which is facetious, 
It is not the worst miscellany of its quality that 
has come into our hands. 

Knick-Knacks from an Editor's Table. By I, 
Gaylord Clark.—The introduction to this oak 
describes it as a republication of facetie which 
during nineteen years Mr. Clark has contributed 
to American periodicals. We have turned oyer 
the pages in quest of a joke or anecdote likely to 
prove palatable when transferred to the Atheneum, 
—but have found none. 

The Peak and the Plain: Scenes in Woodland, 
Field, and Mountain. By Spencer T. Hall, the 
Sherwood Forester.—This cannot be called a new 
edition of ‘The Forester’s Offering,’ since some 
portions of ‘Rambles in the Country’ have been 
added to that work —also new matter, in what 
proportion we are unable to point out.—From one 
chapter, in which miscellaneous verses are st; 
together, we will extract a couple of stanzas, plea- 
sant in their melody and their simple portraiture 
of familiar objects.— 

Day pass’d sublimely o’er the hills away, 

And, as his footsteps faded from the sky, 

Inclined in thoughtful solitude to stray, 

I laid life’s common cares and labours by 

And took the pathway down the pastures nigh, 
Until, against a hawthorn-shaded stile 

Pausing, I gazed with an enchanted eye 

Upon the moon-lit fields around me, while 

Serenely they reposed in Nature’s kindliest smile. 

Her gentlest dews for joy the young Night wept ; 

The silyery willows hung their tresses low ; 

Over the ripening corn the cool breeze crept ; 

And the brook muttered in its wanderings slow : 
The stars shone out, but with a softened glow; 
The distant cottage-light beamed through the glade 

With a mild radiance ; and the upland’s brow 

Afar, eve’s fading coronal arrayed,— 

A scene more calm, more sweet, I ne’er before survey’d. 
—Whenever the history of the provincial literature 
of England shall come to be written, Mr. Spencer 
Hall will not be forgotten among the men of Not- 
tingham and Derby. 

Journal of a Voyage from Boston to the Wet 
Coast of Africa; with a full Description of the 
Manner of Trading with the Natives on the Coast. 
By J. A. Carnes.—Mr. Carnes, an American, 
has here written—or rather recompiled—an ac- 
count of a visit paid by him some years ago, when 
a young man, to the coast of Africa in a trading 
vessel. The volume is interesting enough; cun- 
taining the descriptions of storms and of adventures 
with sharks, dolphins, &c. so usual in the books of 
voyages,-—besides a good deal of detailed confir- 
mation as to the manner of trading with African 
villages on the coast for palm oil, ivory, 
camwood, &c. There is little in it, however, that 
has not already been told by other writers. Mr. 
Carnes writes pleasingly, although with a good 
deal of useless youthful effortafter the romantic. 
expresses a healthy hatred of the slave trade,—also 
of the sale of ardent spirits and tobacco to the 
Negroes. 

The Pilgrims of New England: a Tale of the 
Early American Settlers. By Mrs. J. B. Webb. 
—In this story “an attempt is made to illustrate 
the manners and habits of the earliest Puritan 
settlers in New England.” The chief personages 
of the story—which is, in fact, a kind of historical 
novel written in the religious spirit, and with fre- 
quent use of religious phraseology—are, the mem- 
bers of a family of the name of Marbland, supposed 
to be among the emigrants who went over to New 
England in the Mayflower. The principal incidents 
woven into the narrative, however, “are,” the 
authoress says, “strictly historical, and are de 
rived from authentic sources.” We question the 
propriety of such a plan, executed after the method 
here adopted, for awakening a sup increase 
of interest in the fortunes of the Pilgrim Fathers— 
interesting enough in the guise of plain history. 
But the authoress writes with feeling; and her 
story will be relished—by young readers particu 
lar 


ly. 
The Press: a Pamphlet. By an Advocate.— 
The writer of these somewhat hazy pages de 
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scribes them as ‘‘a magazine article which it 
was found impossible to get inserted.” As nearly 
as we can make out their meaning, they con- 
tain a complaint that the existing press of this 
country is not a free vehicle for ignorance, 
absurdity, and delusion. As the writer elegantly 
and grammatically expresses it,—‘‘error should 
be suffered, even courted to come to the light, and 
get corrected by those who can do so.” The parti- 
cular magazine article here ventured on seems to 
be at one and the same time an assertion of the 
newprinciple and an exemplification of the practice 
to result from its adoption. 

Eminent Characters of the English Revolutionary 
Period. By Edward Owen Jones. — Separate 
essays on Cromwell, Hale, Milton, Bunyan, and 
Defoe, together with a miscellaneous commentary 
on the history of England—beginning curiously 
enough with Nimrod, and terminating with Wesley 
and Whitfield—make up this well-meant, but 
oddly-constructed volume. Of the heroes chosen 
for exhibition by Mr. Jones, Cromwell only has a 
right to enter any complaint; being held up, to 
use the characteristic language of the essayist, as 
“a solemn sinner against the shabby sham of 
rampant royalty.” The paper on Milton is purely 
literary in its topic—and contains the reasons why 
Mr. Jones prefers one of our two great national 
poets to the other. There is little in its specula- 
tions that would interest our readers. Altogether, 
the volume is forced in style and poor in matter. 

A History of Gold as a Commodity and as a 
Measure of Value ; its Fluctuations both in Ancient 
and Modern Times, with an Estimate of the probable 
Supplies from California and Australia. By 
James Ward.—A popular summary of the history 
of gold, varied by certain theories and speculations 
on the currency question,—in which the general 
reader will find little to amuse or interest him 
beyond the facts adduced. 

A Few Suggestions on Battalion Drill.—When 
rifle clubs are vegetating in every town and militia 
regiments forming in every county—when philan- 
thropic noblemen are donning red coats and justices 
of the peace riding about with swords, not of justice, 
at their sides—when military glories have begun 
to gleam across the visions of our youth, and the 
possibility of a new Waterloo in Kent or in Sussex 

grown into a set theme of conversation,—the 
suggestions here offered to a discerning public may 
very likely find other audience than the military 
men to whom they are specially dedicated. So 
that, we may warn our bellicose readers, if we have 
any such—as is most likely—that here is a little 
book of some twenty-four pages in which they may 
learn the whole mystery of “form column,” ‘right 
about face,” “‘shoulders forward,” ‘‘front,” ‘‘ de- 
ploy,”—and so forth. 

A Concise Treatise on Eccentric Turning ; to 
which are added, Practical Observations on the 
Uses of the Eccentric Cutting Frame, the Drilling 
Frane, and the Universal Cutting Frame. By an 
Amateur.—This writer’s object, as explained by 
himself, is ‘to furnish to beginners in the art of 
eccentric turning a few of those practical instruc 
tions of which in his own novitiate he greatly 
experienced the want.” The volume is enriched 
by several illustrations, in the shape of figures 
and patterns,—and full instructions are appended 
to these for the use of students in producing copies 
of such figures and patterns. 


Of many valuable works, we can only announce 
the publication :—amongst them, two volumes from 
Mr. Chapman, received from America,—Analyti- 
cal Investigations concerning the Credibility of the 
Scriptures, by Dr. M‘Culloh,—A Treatise on Bib- 
lical Criticism, by Dr. Davidson, known as the 
author of a successful work published some years 
since, ‘Lectures on Biblical Criticism,’ — The 
Religious Condition of Christendom, a series of 
papers read at the Annual Conference of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and published by authority of 
the Council.—The Church before the Flood, by the 
Rev. J. Cumming,—The Pentateuch and its Assail- 
ants, by Dr. Hamilton,—The Prophets and Kings 
of the Old Testament, and Sermons on the Sabbath 
Day, both by F. D. Maurice, M.A.,—On Mira- 
cles, by Dr. Wardlaw,—The Revealed Economy of 








Heaven and Eurth,—Daily Bible Illustrations, by 
Dr. Kitto,—The Three Churches, by the Rev. J.C. 
Bentley,—On the Lessons in Proverbs, by the Rev. 
R. C. Trench,—and The Convocations of the Two 
Provinces, by G. Trevor, M.A. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alexander's (Dr.) Consolation, 8vo. 12s. cl. 
Amabel, by Mary E. Wormeley, 3 vols. post 8vo. 312. 6d. cl. 
Astronomical Observations with Airy’s Zenith Sector, 4to. 2. 28. cl. 
Beard’s (Rev. Dr.) Latin made Easy, Key to, 12mo, 2s. cl. swd. 
Child’s Own Book, 8th edit. 16mo. 78. 6d. cl. 
Child’s ( Mrs.) Girl's Own Book, 16th edit. 16mo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Cu gh 's Recollecti of Service in China, new edit. 5s. cl. 
iary and Houres of Ladye Adolie, edit. by Lady C. Pepys, 4to. 21, 
Dick’s (Dr.) Christian Philosopher, new edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 4s. cl. 
Drake's (F.) Memoirs of a Metaphysician, post 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
yee (W., R.A.), The National Galle , its Formation, &c. 28. 6d. 
Euripidis Alcestis, edited by Monk, 7th edit. 8vo. 4s. 6d. swd. 
Gardener’s Record, Vol. 1, 12mo, 3s, cl. 
Gems of Biography, 64mo. 1s, cl. 
tould’s (N. D.) Church Music in America, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Henderson's Etiquette of Ball Room and Guide, 3rd edit. 14. cl. 
litchcock’s (Dr.) Religion of Geology, new edit. 12mo, 2s. cl. 
Lorace’s Odes, trans. by F. W. Newman, with Notes, 5a, el. 
Kelly's (T.) Hymns on various Passages of Scripture, 38. 6d, cl. 
Kennedy's Narrative of Second Voyage of the Prince Albert, 88. cl. 
Kerr’s New Rule of Practice in Civil Actions, 1853, 12mo, 48. swd. 
Laurie's (W. F. B.) Second Burmese War, post Syo. 108. 6d. cl. 
Lectures on Results of Great Exhibition, nd Series, 7s. 6d. cl. 
Livy, Books One to Five, by Gunn, new edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. bd. 
don Clubs, 18mo. 28. td. cl. gilt. 
Manzell’s Language as a Means of Mental Culture, post 8vo, 16s, cl. 
ason’s (Rev. Dr.) Pastor's Legacy, Svo. Z i 
forgau’s Investigation of Trinity of Plato, &c, new edit. 4s, cl. 
Naturalist, by Morris, Vol. 2, royal 8vo. 78. 6d. cl. 
Needle (‘the), by Mdile. Picgo. Vol. 1, 4to. 38. 6d. bds. 
Not so Bad as we Seem, by Sir E. B. Lytton, new edit. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
8 





xford Pocket Classics, * Caesar,’ 18mo. 28. 6d, swd. 

Parlour Library, * Miller of Angibault, by George Sand,’ 12mo. 18, 

Perrin’s Elements of French Conversation, 33rd edit. 12mo. 18. 6d. 

Picture Pleasure Book, 2n it. 4to, 6s. bds. 

Proverbs and Precepts from the Bible, sq. 16mo. 28. cl. 

Records of the School of Mines, Vol. 1, Part 2 ee 8vo. 28, 6d. cl. 

ins’s Gold Valuer’s Ready Reckoner, 3s. 6d. cl. 

Scrivener’s Collation of Greek Manuscripts of Gospels, 8vo. 68. cl. 
eppard’s Prayers, chiefly for Times of Personal Trial, 12mo. 5s. 

Sketches > Sailor, fe. 8vo. 38, 6d. cl. 

Sowerby’s nehological Manual, gre. Plein. 188; coloured, 36s. cl. 

Tayler’s (Rev. C. B.) Records of a Good Man’s Life, 9th edit. 38. 6d. 

Universal Library, * ick’s Home, &c.,’ royal Syo, 1s.; ‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,’ royal 8yo, 18. 6d. swd. 

Wanostrocht’s Gil Blas, new edit. by Tarver, 12mo. 5s. bd. 

Whittier'’s (J. G.) Chapel of the Hermits, &c. fe. 8vo. 5a. cl. 

Zanoni, by Sir E. B. Lytton, cheap edition, cr. Svo, 38. 6d. cl. 








THE EXPEDITION TO CENTRAL AFRICA. 

Now or never will the great ‘‘ terra incognita” 
of our planet be laid open. Central Africa, having 
for ages baffled the most determined efforts at a 
thorough exploration, has hitherto remained a 
sealed book. The vast extent between the Upper 
Nile and the Zaire or Congo River, between the 
Nyassa and Lake Tsad, is virgin ground—un- 
trodden by Europeans. This equatorial region is 
the most interesting portion of that continent. Its 
largest rivers rise therein, —and snow-capped moun- 
tains are their never-failing feeders. 

The history of African Discovery has been a 
painful one :—many lives of brave and intelligent 
men have been sacrificed in the attempt to add to 
our imperfect store of knowledge respecting that 
mysterious portion of the world. From the com- 
mencement of the Expedition under Drs. Barth 
and Overweg, it has been a matter of congratula- 
tion to their friends that an almost unprecedented 
success has so far accompanied them in their dif- 
ferent journeys. Their continued health and per- 
sonal safety in particular are rare facts under such 
circumstances. Great care in acclimatizing them- 
selves to those dangerous regions, coupled with in- 
domitable energy—and the ability to converse with 
most of the nations in their own languages—have 
made Central Africa a sort of second home to 
them :—and they speak of Kuka, their head-quar- 
ters, as being to them in Africa what London or 
Paris woul be in Europe. 

An outline of their progress has from time to 
time been submitted to our readers ;—from which 
it will have been gleaned that they allow them- 
selves scarcely any rest, but are almost always on 
the march,—exploring the country in every direc- 
tion, and accumulating a vast amount of know- 
ledge rather than wasting time in sending home 
more ample reports. This has been the reason 
why comparatively little of their labours has as yet 
been communicated to the European public. Fre- 
quently have the travellers expressed a wish that 
one or two companions might join them, to increase 
their forces. Dr. Barth, in his last letter, after 
stating their determination to devote other three 
years to their perilous undertaking, once more ex- 
pressed himself thus :—‘‘ But what can two persons 
do in this vast unknown world ?"—Indeed, for only 
two persons their gigantic plan is a most perilous 
one :-—should one of the two die, it would paralyze 
the energies of the other. Hitherto, however, no op- 








portunity has occurred to their patrons and friends 
of realizing their often-expressed wish :—the chief 
difficulty having been that of finding a suitable and 
competent person for the undertaking. 

Twice has Dr. Barth penetrated far to the south 
on tours of reconnaissance to examine into the 
best direction for their intended journey across the 
continent to the Indian Ocean,—the great object 
of their undertaking; and each time the prospects 
of their accomplishing this design seemed sur- 
rounded by insurmountable obstacles, on aecount, 
of the warlike dispositions of adjoining nations, 
The travellers stated, however, in their last com- 
munication, that, far from giving up their plan, 
they would wait for a more favourable opportunity 
to push on to the south. Meanwhile, they would 
complete the survey of Lake Tsad, agreeably to 
their instructions, and would attempt to reach 
Timbuktu in an excursion to the west. In August 
or September of this year they would be ready 
to start from Kuku towards the Indian Ocean. 
Under these circumstances, it was suggested that,.. 
if a suitable person could be found, who would at 
once start for Africa, there would be ample time to. 
join the two travellers at Lake Tsad previous to 
their finally leaving it en route for the Indian 
Ocean. Such a person happily presented himself 
in Dr. Edward Vogel, of Mr. Bishop's Observa- 
tory,—who volunteered for the service with enthu- 
siasm. Dr. Vogel is by profession an astronomer, 
—and is, in addition, a good botanist ;— two, 
branches of science with which neither Barth nor. 
Overweg is professionally acquainted. 

The Chevalier Bunsen communicated with the 
first scientific authorities,—among whom may be 
named Col. Sabine, Capt. Smyth, Sir William 
Hooker, and Dr. Robert Brown; all of whom 
strongly recommended Dr. Vogel,—and u the 
Government to sanction the proposal. ing 
the various circumstances into consideration—the 
friendly relations established by Barth and Over- 
weg in Inner Africa, the facility and comparatively 
trifling cost with which a companion might join 
them,—and that the recommended person was 
“remarkably suited” for the undertaking,—Col. 
Sabine took occasion to remark in his letter, that, 
for obtaining sound information respecting the in- 
terior of Africa ‘‘ such an opportunity as the pre-. 
sent has never before occurred, and is not very 
likely soon to occur again.” On a representation 
being made to Lord John Russell, he acceded,— 
and considerately offered to have Dr. Vogel accom- 
panied by two chosen volunteers out of the corps 
of Sappers and Miners. Thus, the two travellers 
will be strengthened by a most welcome force. 

Dr. Vogel and his companions will leave London 
this day, en route for Malta, by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Packet. With the least 

ssible delay they are to proceed to Tripoli and 
Murzuk; and having reached the latter place, the 
state of the country between it and Lake Tsad 
will determine their further route,—the most direct 
to be selected. Dr. Vogel will be well equipped for 
astronomical, magnetical and botanical researches; 
—and in this respect he has had the continued 
assistance and advice of the kind friends who re- 
commended him. The astronomical instruments 
have been selected with a special view to replace 
those which have failed or which have been injured 
during the three years’ travels of Barth and Over- 
weg. 

We are informed, that among the instructions 
which will be given to Dr. Vogel are the follow- 
ing.— 

When arrived at Lake Tsad he is to determine, 
in the most accurate and complete manner, the 
latitude, longitude and elevation of that impor- 
tant point; and the following communications are 
to be sent at the earliest opportunity.— 

1. Dr. Vogel's own observations. 

2. His account of the astronomical proceedings 
of the Expedition up to that time. 

8. All plants and seeds of on that he may 
have been able to collect. (This would be highly 
interesting, as the Flora of those countries is almost 
unknown : — neither Denham nor Clapperton, 
Barth nor Overweg having been botanists.) 

4. The collection of the natural products and 
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manufactures of Bornu which was making by 
Dr. Overweg’s advice. ‘ 
5. The geological and zoological collections. 





THE BARONESS VON BECK. 

‘Tue case of the Baroness Von Beck is gradually 
clearing itself of the mystery by which it has been 
so long surrounded,~-and in one direction at least, 
we are getting more and more distinctly at the 
parties: who must be held finally responsible to 
opinioa—and, we hope, tolaw—for her persecution. 

e have stgted, that it has been made clear to us 
that Mr. Toulmin Smith, though one of those who 
insisted on the imposture of the Baroness Von 
Beck, and was urgent for its exposure, had no 
share in the violent and illegal proceedings which 
led directly to her death :—and we have now a 
declaration to the same effect on the part of M. 
Pulszky, in a letter addressed by him to Mr. 
Francis W. Newman,—and by Mr. Newman for- 
warded to us.—We publish the letter, as a matter 
of course :— 

34, St. Petersburgh Place, Bayswater, Feb. 9. 

My dear Newman,—You know it has been my 
resolve not to notice the many calumnies of your 

against mein the matter of the so-called 
“ear Von Beck. ‘Nevertheless, at your desire, 
and to gratify you, I make the following distinct 
declarations, and give you authority to use them 
when and how you please. She was arrested with- 
out my knowledge, without my having been consulted, 
and while I did not know it to be possible by English 
daw. How I behaved to her, while I knew she 
was reviling me, but was not yet certain that she 

was an impostor, you can to some extent testify. 

I am, my dear Newman, your friend, 

Francis PULSZKY. 


‘We publish also Mr. Newman’s comment and 
‘confirmation in answer to the closing appeal.— 

“‘IT am. able abundantly to confirm, what Mr. 
Pulszky hints in the last sentence of the preceding 
letter, —his discriminating, truthful, considerate 
and charitable conduct towards Mrs. Baroness 
Beck, while he knew of her slanders against him, 
and at.a time when his bad word would have most 
sensibly affected her daily comforts. On this sub- 
ject I am able, ifever it be required, to give evi- 
dence on oath which would satisfy all bystanders 
of the exemplary conduct of my accomplished and 
honourable friend; but until some definite charge 
be produced against him, his anonymousassailants 
give no opportunity of effectively replying.” 

Francis W. NEWMAN. 

7, Park Village East, Feb. 12. 

Now, if Mr. Newman reckons the. Atheneum in 
the number of what he calls M. Pulszky’s ‘ anony- 
mous assailants,” we beg distinctly and indig- 
nantly to reject the title. In the first place, the 
Atheneum is not anonymous in any proper sense 
of the word. It is in every way—morally and 
legally—willingly, too—responsible for whatever 
statements it may make,—as it is literarily for 
any opinions which it may express. In the next 
place,—in the case in question, it made no state- 
ments—for it had no knowledge which might 
enable it to do so. It is precisely the knowledge 
which it had not of which it has been in anxious 
search all through its agitation of this subject. 
A matter came legitimately and inevitably before 
the Atheneum, by its literary side,—with certain 
parties evidently in relation of some kind to it, 
—and somewhere a terrible responsibility in re- 
spect of it. To get at the heart of a mystery 
which it could not be true to its office and leave 
unassailed—and to arrive, if possible, at the true 
relations to the facts of the several parties prima 
facie implicated—has been the sole object of all 
the articles on the subject of the Baroness Von 
Beck which have appeared in the columns of the 
Atheneum :—and wherever a positive contribution 
to the knowledge sought has been offered,—that we 
have freely accepted it for as much as it proved 
{careful to guard ourselves against taking it for 


pe ma given it publicity, Mr. Toulmin Smith 
and M. Pulszky are both now our witnesses.— 
As to Mr. Newman, we have perfect respect for 
his testimony,—and no doubt that it is founded 
on knowledge which either justifies it, or which 





he believes to do so. But, for ourselves, we are 
bound to declare, that the part of the case to 
which he refers is still involved in obscurity, and 
what we think contradiction.—The other part of 
the case we most willingly assist any parties in re- 
pudiating :—and are glad to find the responsibility 
of an outrage which makes Englishmen ashamed 
before the world gradually settling itself, by the 
process of repudiation, on to the proper shoulders. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


THE Scientific Department of the Navy has 
recently sustained a loss in the death of Capt. 
Johnson, R.N., F.R.S.,—who held the important 
and responsible situation of Superintendent of the 
Compass Department under the Admiralty. Capt. 
Johnson had long paid considerable attention to 
the action of iron vessels on compasses ; and under- 
took a large and highly valuable series of experi- 
ments under this head,—as well as others for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the action of steam 
on the hull of an iron vessel affects a compass, 
properly placed, in any degree that may be of 
practical importance in its navigation,—and also 
whether the sealing of the ship produces any alter- 
ation in the deviations, or disturbs a compass so 
placed to any considerable extent. The results of 
these experiments were communicated to the 
Royal Society,—and are published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions.—In 1847, Capt. Johnson pub- 
lished a very important work, under the sanction 
of the Admiralty, entitled ‘ Practical Illustrations 
of the Necessity for ascertaining the Deviations of 
the Compass.’ The object of this work—which 
has become a standard book—is, to point out the 
errors produced by the vicinity of iron upon com- 
passes, and those caused by the reciprocal action 
of compasses upon each other, and the imper- 
fections of the instruments themselves. 

The obituary of the last few days contains also the 
name of Mr. George Lewis Smyth—a gentleman 
who many years back was a good deal connected 
with newspapers. 

Mr. Rowland Hill announces that he has been 
able to carry another point of his great plan of 
postage reform. Early next month, as many of our 
readers will be glad to learn, arrangements will be 
completed for collecting the letters deposited in 
suburban post-offices up to ten o’clock at night— 
instead of up to five, as in the present system. 
This will be a very great improvement. 

The working men of Marylebone are beginning 
to stir in the matter of a free library for that 
extensive borough. A meeting has just been held 
at which all the speakers were artisans, and if we 
may judge from the tone and style of the oratory 
—oratory marked throughout by good sense and 
a practical genius—the London mechanic is here 
in real earnest. The cited fact, that a person at 
Richmond had collected in pennies enough money 
to build twelve almshouses, was much to the point 
in answer to those who deride the notion of a 
penny subscription in aid of the Library fund. 
The speaker might have added the case of the 
large working men’s testimonial to Sir Robert 
Peel as another instance of the cumulative power 
of pence.—A formal resolution was unanimously 
carried for supporting the movement in Maryle- 
bone. 

A Correspondent informs us, that on Friday in 
last week a meeting of the tradesmen and opera- 
tives of the neighbourhood was held at the Educa- 
tional Institute on Stockwell Green, for the purpose 
of fully carrying out there thescheme of aliterary and 
scientific institution for all classes. Some gentle- 
men anxious for the claims of the industrial com- 
munity to social, moral and intellectual elevation, 
were present, to further the project by s hy, 
subscription, or gifts of books :—and Be ne 2s oF 
seventy members at once enrolled themselves in 
the new Institute. The subscription is to be 5s. 
per annum. 

Reports of a lecture delivered by Sir Stafford 
Northcote at Exeter on the relations of Theory and 
Practice—an able lecture, illustrating and enfore- 
ing the argument for a larger introduction of pure 
science into industrial education,—recall attention 
to some interesting facts in the history of literary 








institutions in the fair western city. The lecture 
in question was given before the members and 
friends of the Exeter Literary Society,—and it 
was stated by the Mayor, who presided, that the 
institution had increased. from six members to 
upwards of 700. This success ——- to be the 
result of a steady adherence to liberal principles 
and the resolution to keep the aim of the institu. 
tion secular and literary. Some eight years ago, 
when the Society was young and stru ey 
life, the clergy of Exeter offered to enrol themselves 
on its lists on condition that the members would 
pass a resolution to base it on “Christian prin. 
ciples,” and cause the essays to take a “ religi 
tone”; but as these latter would not change their 
rules and narrow the spirit in which they had 
begun to work, a new Society was founded,—the 
clerical organs in the press raised the cry of “ infi- 
delity” against the old one,—and the members fell 
away. Earnest men, however, are not turned 
from the right path by a little temporary want of 
success. Braving ridicule and facing failure, the 
few kept on, true to the literary spirit—a spirit: 
essentially secular and eclectic,—and in the end the 
success which sooner or later crowns the right 
course has overtaken them. The sectarian Society 
died out half a year ago,—and all Exeter is now 
rallying round the institution which never falsified 
its faith in days of doubt and trouble.—There are 
many nooks and corners of England in whicha 
knowledge of this example may be useful; and 
we commend it to all parties,—on this side as a 
warning—on that as an encouragement. 

The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences in 
Paris has elected, by the large majority of nine- 
teen votes out of twenty-two, Mr. Macaulay to 
fill the vacancy in its list of foreign members 
occasioned by the death of Dr. Lingard. 

We call the attention of our readers to an adver- 
tisement which appears in our columns of this day, 
wherein Mr. Henry Mayer, of Pisa, engaged ina bio- 
graphy of Ugo Foscolo, for publication in Florence, 
appeals to the friends in England of the deceased 
poet for help in the shape of copies of any letters 
or other papers relating to his works which may 
be in their possession. In the advertisement, cer- 
tain parties are singled out by name as likely to 
have preserved memorials of the kind; but Signor 
Foscolo had a large connexion during his long 
residence in this country,—and our notice of the 
advertisement in this portion of our columns may 
be the means of procuring for the Italian biographer 
communications of the kind sought from unex- 
pected quarters. 

To such of our readers as take note of the vary- 
ing relations of literature and government abroad, 
it will be interesting to hear of the practical re- 
buke given to the High Commissioner of the 
Ionian Islands by the people of Corfu for his illi- 
beral treatment of the Chevalier Mustoxidi. The 
veteran historian whom Byron delighted to honour 
and whom Sir Henry Ward has attempted to 
abase, has been returned for Corfu to the Ionian 
Parliament by a large majority. There isa _ 
deal of excitement in the islands on account of this 
business. The ancient writer has been divorced 
for a time from his books,—and his name and 
claims have been made the war-cries of a party. 

Another plan for a central railway station in the 
heart of London is before us; and, without pro- 
nouncing any present opinion—absolute or relative 
—on the scheme, we may lay its chief features 
before our readers. The proposed station, were 
the plan realized, would be at Charing Cross, 
behind Northumberland House, with the prin- 
cipal fagade in Great Scotland Yard. From this 
point the main line would run, in one direction, 
along the river bank, under the first arch of 
Waterloo Bridge, to King William Street,—and in 
the other direction, along the river to Richmond 
Terrace, thence across Parliament Street, by Story’s 
Gate, past the New Bridewell, through 0 
Brompton and Kensington to Brentford, where it 
would ran into the loop line of the London and 
South-Western Railway. On this road the pro- 
ae line would run by a short branch into the 

est London Railway, which would connect it 
with the London and North-Western and with the 


Great Western,—so that, by the combination, all 
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the trains now arriving at Euston Square, Pad- 
ington and Waterloo Bridge might, in case of 
need, continue their respective journeys to Charing 
Cross. From King William Street one branch 
would be thrown out to connect the main line with 
the Blackwall Railway, the Docks, the Eastern 
Counties Railway, and the Great Northern,—and 
another to the Brighton, Dover, North Kent, and 
other lines having their termini at London Bridge. 
These arrangements would complete the network 
of railway communication with Charing Cross. The 
ject involves some other features,—for example, 
the construction of an immense arcade or covered 
street for the entire length of the several sections 
of London traversed by the line. Galleries of this 
kind, so rare in our metropolis as compared with 
Brussels, Paris, and other Continental capitals, 
seem more adapted to a climate so variable as ours. 
The plan in question proposes to erect the piers 
with openings in the centre, about one-third of the 
whole width of the viaduct, with arches at right 
angles to the main arches, so as to form with them 
aseries of groined arehes. Within the piers, and 
ina line with their faces, it is proposed to erect 
shops, as in Continental galleries,—especia'ly in 
the handsome Galerie de la Reine at Brussels. An 
entablature at the springing of the arches, and a 
little architectural decoration, would, it is thought, 
render these covered avenues highly effective. 
Along the river bank, the natural conditions of the 
ground would, of course, modify this part of the 
scheme: there, the viaduct would be carried on 
compound iron girders, supported on iron columns 
placed at distances of about 150 feet from each 
other. The estimated cost of all these works is 
about 2,800,000/., and the estimated profit is con- 
siderable :—but we have no means of testing the 


We understand that Lady Franklin’s generous 
endeavour to send the Isabel screw steamer to Beh- 
ring’s Straitshas already met with public sympathy. 
Subscriptions in aid of this very important object 
have been received ; and any parties desirous of 
contributing to the equipment and maintenance of 
the Expedition will assist Lady Franklin by signi- 
fying their intentions as early as possible to Mr. 
Weld, of the Royal Society. 

From the recently published Report of the Leeds 
Philosophical and Literary Society, it appears, that 
ageological discovery of some interest was made in 
the immediate neighbourhood last year. Some 
workmen who were digging brick-earth met with 
several large bones at a depth of about ten feet ; and, 
on examination, Mr. Denny, the sub-curator of the 
above Society, found them to be remains of two 
specimens of the great northern hippopotamus. 
Besides nearly all the teeth, the tusks, and a large 
portion of the skull, there were, ‘‘an almost entire 
series of the vertebre, some ribs, the pelvis, the 
right and left femur, tibia and fibula, radius and 
ulna, astragalus, and one of the metacarpal bones, 

ging to one individual.” It isinferred from the 
appearance of the bones and tusks, that the animals 
were full grown but of different sizes,—probably 
being maleand female. Theremains were found, not 
ain most recent instancesin the diluvial gravel, 
but “in the black sedimentary deposit, underlying 
the brick-earth,—proving in a geological point 
of view their comparatively recent date.” 

Mr. Poole, an American librarian, attached, if 
we mistake not, to the Boston Mercantile Library 
Association, is about to publish an index to recent 
periodical literature. The work will be perhaps 
curious rather than useful ; but may help to show 
how much can be done in the way of index-making 
by a single person earnestly engaged in his work. 
Fourteen English periodicals and forty-two Ameri- 
can ones are selected for his purposes; and we un- 
derstand that the index will be made in subjects, — 
80 that the history of modern speculation—so far as 
this isgiven in the reviewsand magazines selected— 

be referred to under the proper headings. 
The work is a work of labour, if not positively of 
love ; for, however defective the plan, however | 
Vague the interpretation put on the words “ pe- 
Tiodical literature” by Mr. Poole, it is very certain 
that an index of contents to works running to 
1,500 volumes. must be the result of long read- 
ing, classification, and correspondence. It may be | 





of only limited use ina country where few copies of 
the forty-two American magazinesare to be found— 
but it may, at any rate, help to prove that index 
and catalogue making is not so impossible a task as 
the officers of some of our London libraries would 
have people believe. 

The National Institute of France have presented, 
for the third time, Lalande’s prize, of about 300 
francs and a medal, to Mr. J. Russell Hind, of Mr. 
Bishop’s Observatory, for his discovery of the un- 
precedented number of four new planets during 
the past year. The Royal Astronomical Society 
have also presented him with their gold medal at 
their last meeting, as a testimony of their high 
appreciation of his merits. 

me weeks since there was an amusing literary 
correspondence in the French journals, of which M. 
Proudhon is the hero. The author of the Systéme 
de la Misére wished to bring out a new Review, 
but the Minister of Police refused his sanction. 
The writer applied to the Minister of the In- 
terior; when a colloquy to the following effect 
took place. — ‘‘Do you intend to support the 
Government ?” — ‘‘ No.” — “‘To oppose it?” — 
** No.” — “What is your object, then ?”—‘‘I 
intend,” says the iconoclast, “to prove that 
Catholicism is dead.”—‘‘ That is enough. You 
cannot print your work.”—Connected with this, 
perhaps not unintelligibly, is a curious literary 
question, arising out of particulars yet more 
curious. Some years ago, say the Paris papers, 
M. Proudhon was employed to edit an edi- 
tion of the Bible, published at Dijon, and he 
corrected it with notes on the principles of the 
Hebrew language. In the researches which he 
had to make on the latter subject, he met with a 
work by the Abbé Bergier, published about a 
hundred years ago, but completely forgotten, 
called ‘ Elémens primitifs des Langues ;’ and, in 
compliance with the advice of a priest, he reprinted 
it, and accompanied it with an ‘ Essay on General 
Grammar.’ For this essay, although printed anony- 
mously, the Academy of Besangon granted him a 
prize. The reprint and the essay were to have 
been published by him in conjunction with a M. 
Lambert, a publisher; but, for some reason not 


stated, they, after being printed, remained in sheets | | 


on the bookseller’s shelves. M. Proudhon came 
to Paris, and having become engaged in other lite- 
rary labours, almost forgot his book. After a 
while, M. Lambert wound up his affairs, and the 
whole stock of, and property in, the work passed 
to M. Proudhon. He caused the sheets to be de- 


posited in a garret,—and there they remained for | W 


some time. The garret being then required, M. 
Proudhon, with singular imprudence, sold the 
sheets as waste paper, at 20 centimes the kilo- 
gramme, to a grocer named Renaud. This grocer 
subsequently sold them to an old book-dealer, 
named Baudot, for 40 c. the kilogramme,—leaving 
him to understand that he had the right to publish 
the work ; and Baudot sold them to M. Tubergues 
a bookseller, for 80c. the kilogramme. M. Tu- 
bergue then, instead of using them as waste paper, 
resolved to bring them out as a book ; but M. 
Proudhon, on hearing of this, complained that 
it was a fraud on him,—and caused the copies, 
about 1,500 in number, to be seized. He then 
brought an action before the Tribunal of Com- 
merce of Besangon against M. Tubergue, and ob- 
tained damages. The bookseller appealed to the 
Court of Appeal of that city, and the case was 
argued a short timesince. It was contended, on his 
behalf, that having bought the paper and the 
impression on it, without any condition being im- 
, he was entitled to make such use of it as 
 pleased,—and that M. Proudhon could have no 
claim whatsoever on him, as he had not treated 
with him, and as — he (Proudhon) had been 
id for the sale which he had effected. M. Proud- 
on, who pleaded his own cause, maintained, that 
he had sold only waste paper,—not the property 
in the book. The Court, however, held that the 
question of literary property did not arise; that 
the sole point was as to the interpretation of a 
contract ; and it decided that, as Tubergue had 
purchased the copies of the ‘ Essai de Grammaire 
Générale’ without the condition being imposed 





that they were to be used as waste paper, and 


a 


without there wy fee een g in them to indicate 
that they were to be so employed, the judgment 
of the tribunal should be quashed, and the demand 
of M. Proudhon be dismissed.—Sinee the judg- 
ment of the Court, M. Proudhon has written to 
the Presse to say, that this “very bad essay, 
rescued from the sausage-maker, the grocer, and 
the tripe-seller,” is brought out by M. Tabergue, 
‘‘a churchwarden turned bookseller,” in competition 
with “the same work re-written from beginni 
to end, augmented to twice the size, honourably 
mentioned by the Institute, and proposed to be 
shortly published.”—The writer suggests the 
motive for this verdict of authority. ‘‘It has 
been affirmed,” he says, “‘ that my book, cor- 
rected and augmented, was or would be anti- 
Christian, while the original one seems much 
in conformity with the ideas of M. De Bonald, 
&c, Here am I, then, printed, published, sold, 
in spite of myself, and by authority of. justice.” 
In France the priests seem to have an ad- 
vantage over the philosophers that rather be- 
longs to the fifteenth than to the nineteenth 
century,—though the fact is unquestionable that 
our French publicist has here put himself most 
completely in the hands of the Philistines. . Asa 
mere matter of tactique, it was not a bad idea, 
that of confronting the dreaded logician with him- 
self—the orthodox youth with the mature man. It 
is the same man and not the same man. If he 
turn restive now, the good fathers may coerce him 
with his own lash ; or better—though worse—still, 
they may insist that the crude work represents his 
mature views; a thing not difficult with such press 
restrictions as they have in France.—‘‘ Nothing 
more would be wanting to complete the story,” 
says M. Proudhon, amusingly enough, ‘‘**an to see 
my new labours, with the corrections and augmen- 
tations, suppressed. The thing is not impossible.” 
—This would certainly make the farce perfect. 
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papers read were—‘ Abstract of Letters received 
from Mr. Ladislaus Magyar, dated April 20th, 
1851, Sah-Quilem, on the River Kaszabi, in the 
Kingdom of Kalunda, in Central Africa, S. lat. 
4° 41’, and E. long. 23° 43’.’ Translated from the 
Hungarian by Dr. H. Rénay. — ‘Remarks on 
the Country between Seleucia, the Valley of the 
Orontes, Antioch, and Apimere, to Belfs on 
the Euphrates,’ by Dr. Thompson.—‘ Note on the 
Watershed of the Wadi el Araba,’ by Capt. W. 
Allen, R.N.—Capt. Allen said that, as the notices 
of travellers ap to be insufficient for deter- 
mining the elevation and extent of the Watershed 
-of the Wadi Arabd, the point of separation of the 
torrents flowing northwards to the Gulf of Akaba, 
he proposed to lay before the Society such infor- 
«mation as he could collect on this important sub- 
ject in physical geography. Burckhardt, Irby and 
-Mangles, and others, consider this valley to be a 
plain; while some geographers even entertained 
the idea, that the River Jordan might anciently 
have flowed through it to the Gulf of Akabaé, In 
.1838, the Comte de Bertou proved the fallacy of 
this, by discovering the gradual ascent of the 
‘valley - en the Dead Sea towards the south. He 
dimagined he had ascertained the point of the 
Waterparting to be at about fifty-five miles from the 
Dead Sea; but, as his barometer was broken, he 
gave it as his judgment only, which, notwith- 
‘standing his zeal and general accuracy, may have 
erred. Among other reasons for suspecting this, 
it appears that, mistrusting his Arabs, he went in 
‘a more westerly direction than they wished him; 
and thus may have turned up the lateral Wadi 
Talha, where he observed two slopes, north and 
south, which he names the Waterparting. The 
‘suspicion that he fell into this error appears to be 
corroborated by Dr. Robinson, who, from the Pass 
of Nemela on Mount Hor, could see the trough of 
the valley winding far south of this point. At the 
opposite side of the valley at El Sath, he also be- 
‘lieved himself to be at the culminating point; but 
as the breadth between the two stations is fourteen | 
miles, it is probable that there is an intervening | 
depression through which the watercourse may 
pass between the sand hills. Dr. Schubert's route, | 
from Akabé to Petra, gradually ascended the | 
eastern mountains; from whence he describes 
the Wadi Arabé as rapidly declining towards the | 
western range, where he thought it was so low 
that it would be overflowed in the rainy season. 
He found all the lateral valleys converging towards 
the north. He gives barometrical observations at 
two stations; but though one of them coincides in 
position with El Sath of De Bertou, it cannot be 
taken as the height of the Watershed, as he was 
evidently on the slope of the Shera range. Dr. 
Robinson gives some notices which would lead to 
the conclusion that the Watershed is considerably 
to the south of that supposed by De Bertou. He 
places it at about twenty-two miles from the Gulf 
of Akab4; it may therefore be said that the problem 
still remains to be solved. It is of great import- 
ance both in itself, and in the consequences to 
which it may lead; and Capt. Allen submits that, 
as the discovery of the depression of the Dead Sea 
was made by two of our countrymen, Messrs. 
Moore and Beke, and verified by Major Symonds, 
R.E., Mr. Castigan, and Lieut. Molyneux, R.N., 
and as the Americans have, at_a considerable ex- 
mse, sent an efficient Expedition under Capt. 
yneh, U.S.N., to continue their surveys, it be- 
hoves Great Britain to complete the task. If the 
Government would direct an officer of the Royal 
Engineers to accompany him for this purpose, 
ee Allen was willing to proceed upon the ex- 
pedition as soon as the proper time for travelling 
in those regions arrives. 








GEOLOGICAL. — Feb. 2.—W. Hopkins, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—The following communi- 
cations were read :—‘On the Geology of a part of 
the Himalayas near Subatoo,’ by Major Vicary. 
—‘On the Gold Fields of Victoria or Port Phillip,’ 
by G. H. Wathen, Esq.—The “ Australian Alps” 
are a series of district mountain ranges, that pass 
round the south-eastern corner of Australia (nearly 
— to the coast-line, and from 50 to 80 miles 





the continent. This mountain chain, in Victoria, 
consists of clay-slates, mica-slates, and flinty-slates, 
together with granite, in a successional arrange- 
ment, forming collectively a recurring series. The 
strata are nearly or quite vertical, with a north 
and south strike, and are intersected by numerous 
quartz veins, running at an acute angle with the 
slate. Vast plains of trap, forming high table-lands, 
run up to the base of the mountains, and probably 
cover their lower slopes. It is in the valleys and 
gullies of these mountains, and not very far from 
their junction with the trappean plains, that the 
rich deposits of gold are found. Gold has been 
discovered at several points along this zone of 
mountains; but the richest deposits opened in the 
colony of Victoria (and indeed in the whole con- 
tinent) are those of Ballarat and Mount Alexander. 
The former is about 55 miles N.W. of Geelong; 
and the latter, about 75 miles N.W. of Melbourne. 
The enormous amount of gold which the latter 
district has yielded has been derived chiefly from 
two valleys with their gullies and ravines. These 
valleys are known by the names of the streams or 
“creeks” that run through them. One of these, 
Forest Creek, takes its rise in the granite forming 
the central mass of Mount Alexander; the other 
has its source in the high and broken ranges of 
slate that environ the Mount. Both creeks are 
tributaries of the river Loddon, on the banks of 
which also gold is found in small quantities. The 
Ballarat gold field lies at the junction of the slate 
with a trappean tract, about seven miles from an 
extinct volcano, known as Mount Beninyong. 
The original matrix of the gold seems to be the 
above-mentioned quartz veins, that traverse the 
slates generally in a north and south direction. 
The wearing away of the slate rocks and their 
quartz veins by the action of the weather and by 
aqueous agency has given rise to the auriferous 
beds of gravel and clay occupying the beds of the 
ravines and valleys at the present day. Occasion- 
ally the gold is found at or near the surface of the 
soil, diffused through the gravel;—sometimes it 
lies as much as 30 feet beneath the surface, 
embedded in clay, either immediately upon the 
rough rock-surface below, or just above a white 
clay known by the miners as ‘‘ the pipe-clay;” and 
it may be met with in other localities at every 
intermediate depth. In some places boulders of 

uartz and beds of hard concrete of quartz and 
slate pebbles occur in the auriferous clays. These 
different conditions of the auriferous beds depend 
upon the physical characters of the gullies and the 
valleys down which the drifted materials have 
been carried, and upon the varying force of the 
water-power that at different times and at different 
places has been brought to bear upon this shingle, 
sand, and mud. Thus, in the creeks the deposits 
in their channels are richest at points where the 
stream has been impeded in its course either by 
frequent sinuosities or by being crossed by a bar 
«of rock;—this holds good with the deserted chan- 
nels of streams also. When auriferous clays and 
gravels occur in the dry gullies descending from 
the higher ranges, the richest deposits are always 
found in the ancient channel or bed of the gulley, 
often occupying a very narrow area; but where 
these gullies contract at their junction with the 
larger valleys, the auriferous clays are often con- 
tinued up the sides of the enclosing hills, even to 
their crests; and the distribution of the beds and 
of the gold is very variable under these circum- 
stances, as though the beds had been here de- 
posited by means of strong conflicting eddies and 
currents. It appears that, with regard to Victoria, 
the gold has been arrested in the small mountain 
ravines and gullies, and was not washed down to 
the larger streams. Auriferous sands in river- 
banks or in alluvial plains of the low lands are 
unknown in this colony. The methods of working 
the gold-bearing alluvia, either at the surface or 
by pits and “holes,” vary of course according to 
the depth to be attained, and the means at the 
command of the miners. The methods of separat- 
ing the gold from the gravels and clays are the 
same as those used elsewhere in New South Wales 
and California. [Besides the Ballarat and Mount 
Alexander Gold Fields, ‘‘ diggings” have been 





the sea), and form a part of the main chain of 





opened at Mount Blackwood, and on the Moora- 





bool River, near Ballarat, on the Plenty and the 
Yarra Yarra Rivers, N.E. of Melbourne, on the 
Mitta Mitta River and Lake Omeo, in the N.B, 
part of the colony, as well as at several points 
along the eastern portion of the boundary line 
between Victoria and New South Wales. ] 





Asiatic.—Feb. 5.—Prof. H. H. Wilson in the 
chair.—The Assistant Secretary read extracts of let. 
ters received recently from Col. Rawlinson, which, 
after some detail in the way of discovery, both 
geographical and historical, communicated the 
finding of a large number of inscriptions in real, 
bond fide Scythian languages, allied more or legs 
with the so-called Median languages of the Ache. 
menian Inscriptions,—an Essay on which is now 
in the press, and will shortly be published by the 
Society. These ayy seeee are all more ancient 
than those of the Achemenian kings, and gene. 
rally, even, than the dynasty of Nebuchadnezzar, 
He finds that all the inscriptions from the southern 
part of the Persian empire, preceding the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar, including the bricks and tablets 
of Niffer, Senkereh, Warka, Susa, and Elymais, 
were in such Scythian languages,—taking the word 
Scyth in its largest sense, as it was employed b 
Prof. Rask. The discovery of this wide-sp: 
primeval Scythism has induced the learned officer 
to draw up a paper on the subject, containing a 
number of valuable hints for ethnological inquiry, 
which he proposes to the Society for publication, 
as a pendant to the essay on that language. The 
Colonel is satisfied that all the Hamite nations— 
Cush, Misraim, Nimrid and Canaan—were Scy- 
thic; the two former, perhaps, mixed up with the 
races of Shemite origin. He believes that at the 
period when these inscriptions were first written, 
—that is to say, about the eighth century B.c,— 
the Scythians and the Shemites were so completely 
mingled together in Syria, that they cannot now 
be distinguished; but that the Scyths were the 
first settlers, followed by the race of Shem afters 
long interval. This clears up most of the difficul- 
ties in the Patriarchal genealogies, and accounts 
for the confusion of Greek tradition. The Scythic 
Cush were spread over north-east Africa, Arabia, 
and Susiana, as were the Cephenes ; and hence the 
double myth regarding Cepheus, and, perhaps, the 
Asiatic and African Memnon. The importance of 
these views, and their bearing on the world’s his- 
tory, at the period relative to which the first defi- 
nite notions of the movements and distribution of 
nations have been handed down to us, cannot be 
too highly appreciated.—In his last communica 
tion, the Colonel inclosed the drawing of a bronze 
lion, which had been recently dug up by the Turks 
at Nebi Yunus,—very similar in form to one 
black marble found some weeks ago at Bagdad. 
The latter had a cartouche on the breast, contain- 
ing a name in Egyptian hieroglyphic characters, 
which has not yet been read ; but the bronze fig 
had an inscription in the Assyrian character, whi 
was clearly read —‘‘Esar-haddon, conqueror of 
Misraim and Cush.” This was strongly confirma 
tory of the announcement he had made last 
to the Society of the conquest of Egypt by . 
haddon.—In the way of geographical discovery, 
Col. Rawlinson finds that Sipparah, or Sephar- 
vaim, was the same place as Borsippa, the modern 
Birs. He has found in the Talmud abundant con- 
firmation of the Scythic empire of Nimrdd; and 
has ascertained that the primeval cities were 
situated to the south, as he had always sus 
—Erech being Warka ; Accad, the same ag Akar, 
near Wasit; and Calneh, Niffer. He is still im 
clined to see Shinaar in the modern Senkereh. — 

Col. Sykes read a paper illustrating some minia- 
ture figures of Buddhist Chaityas, moulded in 
clay, found by Major Kittoe in the ruins of the 
Temple of Sarnath, near Benares, and which were 
exact representations of the large Chaityas in the 
Indian rock-cut temples. These figures contain 
the Buddhist confession of faith, stamped in re 
upon a separate bit of clay, which must have been 
embedded while the former was still soft, because 
the relief inscription on the embedded bits of clay 
was in all cases visibly impressed on the side of the 
hollow from which it was extracted. Prof. Wilson, 
in his ‘ Ariana Antiqua,’ has given a drawing of @ 
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seal bearing the same dogma; and Dr. J. Bird dis- 
covered it engraven on a copper-plate in the exca- 
yations which he made at the Buddhist rock-cut 
temples of Kanari. The characters of the various 
inscriptions indicate that they were written be- 
tween the seventh and tenth centuries. The lan- 
guage is Sanscrit, but is seldom accurate; and no 
two of the inscriptions quite agree, but the sense 
of all is the same. Mr. Spence Hardy, in his 
‘Manual of Buddhism,’ states the dogma to be 
cotemporaneous with Buddha himself; but it is 
somewhat singular that it has not been found 
among any of the more ancient Buddhist inscrip- 
tions. Col. Sykes considers these Chaityas to have 
been votive offerings, similar in character to the 
offerings made in the Roman Catholic church in 
cases of sickness, distress, &c. The discovery of 
this dogma in different parts, and written so late 
.as the beginning of the tenth century, proves the 

revalence of Buddhism up to that period; and 
substantiates the accounts given of Buddhism in 
India by the Chinese travellers of the fifth and 
seventh centuries. 

Prof. Goldstiicker, Councillor Auer, of Vienna, 
and Lieut. E. G. Langmore, were elected Mem- 
bers. 

LinnEaNn.—Feb. 15.—R. Brown, Esq., in the 
chair.—Dr. Powell was elected a Fellow.—Mr. 
Yarrell exhibited a specimen of the sooty tern 
(Sterna fuliginosa, of Latham, Wilson, Bonaparte, 
Audubon, Nuttall). This bird is new not only to 
the British Fauna, but also to that of Europe. It 
was shot in October last, near Burton-on-Trent, 
and had been sent to Mr. Yarrell by W. Des- 
boart, Esq.,—to whose collection it belonged.— 
Mr. 8. Stevens exhibited specimens of the flowers 
and fruit of Banksia grandis (R. Br.), B. Menziesii 
(R. Br.), B. Prionotes (Lindl.), B. littoralis (R. Br.), 
and B. attenuata (R.Br.), the fruit of Xylomelum 
occidentalis (R.Br.), and segds of Macrozamia 
Prussii (Lehm.),—all collected in the neighbour- 
hood of Swan River, by Mrs. Daffield. Mr. 
Stevens also exhibited a case of insects from Assam, 
in which the smaller insects were attached to the 
larger ones. The large forms consisted of very 
fine specimens of the stick insect (Bacteria sarmen- 
tosa), and were covered with the curious leaf 
insect (Phyllium siccoefolium). The collection 
contained the male of Bacteria, — which, on account 
of its very small size as compared with the female, 
had been described as a new species.—Mr. Newport 
read some notes in continuation of his memoir on 
the alimentary canal of the Ichneumonidee.—The 
conclusion of Dr. Harris’s paper on the islands and 
Flora of Hong Kong was read. The greater part 
consisted of lists of plants. In drawing a compari- 
son between the Flora of Hong Kong and those of 
other parts of the world,-the author stated that 
wy two species were identical with that of Aus- 

ia, and that the greatest resemblance was with 
the Floras of Cochin China and Japan. 


_ Borantcan.—Feb. 4.—A. Henfrey, Esq., V.P. 
in the chair.—Mr. R. in presented a collec- 
tion of plants collected by him on the last Expedi- 
tion sent in search of Sir John Franklin.—Mr. A. 
Irvine exhibited a specimen of Asplenium fon- 
tanum, collected at Ashford, near Petersfield, 
Hants.—Mr. J. S. Syme, the curator, stated that 
the distribution of British duplicates comprisin 
20,000 specimens, including 1,150 ies an 
Varieties, would take place this month.—Mr. Syme 
read a paper, being ‘ Notices of the Localities of 
Rare Plants in the Neighbourhood of London.’ 


Zoo.ocicat.—Feb. 8.—J. Gould, Esq. in the 
chair.—Dr. Baird communicated a paper ‘On New 
Species of Entozoa contained in the National Col- 
lection at the British Museum,’ which he described 
under the following names :—Ascuris similis, A. 
levissina, A. bifaria, Bp platyura, G. Tolo- 
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Mermis rigidus, M. spiralis, Peutastoma mega- 
cephalum, Tetrarhynchus rugosus, Tenia Bremseri, 
T. Calva, £. Zederi, T. Goezii, Bothriocephalus 
antarcticus.—Dr. Gray communicated a descrip- 
tion of the animal of Cyclina Sinensis, which he 
Stated was drawn up ten or twelve years ago, from 
4 specimen presented to him by Mr. J. Reeves,— 








to whom we are indebted for the knowledge of the 
greater part of the animals of China with which 
zoologists are as yet acquainted. The animal in 
most particulars agrees with that of the genus 
Dosinia, next to which Dr. Gray lately proposed 
to place it in his arrangement of the genera 
Veneride.— Mr. A. White contributed a mono- 
graph of the genus C2gosoma of Serville, with the 
description of Cyrtonops, a new genus allied to it, 
for the type of which he proposed the name of 
Cyrtonops punctipennis. It was obtained in India. 
The additions to the genus (Egosoma are remark- 
able, and five in number, viz., @yosoma Sinicum, 
collected by Mr. Fortune at Shanghai, @. ornati- 
colle, from India, @. Cingalense, from Ceylon, @. 
sulcipenne, collected by Mr. Packman in Tenas- 
serim, and (. tibiale, from Northern India.—The 
Secretary read extracts from ‘Notes on the Zoology 
of the Malay Peninsula,’ by Mr. G. Windsor Earl, 
whose long residence in the Indian Archipelago 
had given him abundant opportunities for observa- 
tion. Among the most remarkable animals alluded 
to were two species of wild cattle of immense size, 
to which the natives give the names of Sapi and 
Saladang.—The Secretary exhibited, on the part of 
Mr. R. Hill, a beautiful series of birds’ eggs, col- 
lected by that gentleman in Jamaica, and there- 
fore authentically named. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that a considerable number were broken 
in their transit to this country, or during their 
detention at Southampton. The extreme beauty 
of these eggs, and the certainty with which they 
have been determined, give an unusual value to 
this donation. 





EntTomoLocicaL.—/cb. 7.—E. Newman, Esq., 
President, in the chair.—J. Garland, Esq. was 
elected a Member,—and I’. T. Hudson, Esq. was 
elected a Subscriber. The President nominated 
as Vice-Presidents, W. Wilson Saunders, Esq., 
W. Spence, Esq., and J. O. Westwood, Esq.— 
Mr. Hanbury brought for exhibition specimens of 
the white insect-wax of China, and the insects 
which produce this substance; and read some in- 
teresting particulars respecting them from the 
Journal of the Horticultural and Agricultural 
Society of India. The insects feed upon an ever- 
green shrub or tree, which is extensively culti- 
vated for this purpose; and they are found chiefly 
in the province Sychuen. They perforate the 
bark ach feed on the juices of the tree; and after 
living thus for some months, they give to the 
trees the appearance of being covered with hoar- 
frost, the whole of the body being filled with 
wax. If the gathering be delayed beyond this 
time, the insects adhere too firmly to be easily 
removed, and such as are suffered to remain be- 
come the stocks from which the race of the next 
year is propagated. The crude material is freed 
from impurities by boiling in water, and is then 
fit for the market under the name of Chung-pth-ld. . 
In its chemical qualities it is analogous to purified 
bees’-wax and spermaceti, but differing essentially 
from both. It is perfectly white, translucent, 
shining; not unctuous to the touch; inodorous, 
insipid; crumbles into a dry, inadhesive powder; 
with a fibrous texture resembling felspar ; 
melts at 100° Fahr.; insoluble in water; dissolves 
in essential oil, and is scarcely affected by boiling 
alcohol, the acids or alkalies. Mr. Hanbury added, 
that it was harder and less fusible than bees’-wax: 
it had been imported into this country, and em- 
ployed with advantage in several ways, but it was 
too expensive to be generally used.—Mr. West- 
wood remarked, that the insects sent were the 
wingless females of a species of Coccus, and with 
the exception of their short legs, were wholly per- 
meated with the secretion of wax. He pro- 
posed to call the specjes C. Sinensis. He exhibited 
several species of Coccus, all well known as pro- 
ducing various colouring or waxy matter.—Mr. 
Baly exhibited some bees which had been pre- 
served in spirits, and restored to their pristine 
condition by washing with soap and warm water; 
the pile being afterwards dried and raised with 
blotting paper.— Mr. Waterhouse said he had 
successfully treated all orders of insects, except 
Lepidoptera, in this way, even where they were 
greasy; and Mr. Sheppard also spoke in its 





favour. — Mr. Spence exhibited specimens of 
the fly called ‘‘Tséts¢,” which he found were 
identical with the Glossina mossitans of Westwood. 
He also communicated some observations thereon, 
founded on a note forwarded to Dr. Quain, by W. 
Oswell, Esq., who has travelled caténdively in 
Africa,—and on one occasion lost forty-nine out of 
fifty-seven oxen, of which his teams consisted, by 
the attacks of this fly, the animals dying in a 
riod of from three to twelve weeks after being 
itten. It appears that three or four flies are 
sufficient to kill a full-grown ox; and the following 
appearances were observable in numerous examples 
which were examined. On raising the skin, a 
glairy condition of the muscles and flesh, the 
latter much wasted; stomach and intestines 
healthy ; heart, lungs, and liver, sometimes all, 
and invariably one or the other, diseased; the 
heart, in particular, being no longer a firm muscle, 
but collapsing readily on compression, and having 
the appearance of flesh that had been steeped in 
water; the blood greatly diminished in quantity 
and altered in quality,—not more than twenty 
pints could be obtained from the largest ox, and 
this thick and albuminous;— the hands when 
plunged into it came out free from stain. The 
poison seems to grow in the blood, and through it 
to attack the vital organs. All domesticated ani- 
mals, except goats, calves, and sucking animals, 
die from the bite of this insect; man and all wild 
animals are bitten with impunity. This fly is 
confined to particular districts, chiefly between 
the 15th and 18th degrees of south latitude and 
the 24th and 28th degrees of east longitude, and 
is never known to shifts The inhabitants herd 
their cattle at a safe distance from its haunts; and 
if in changing their cattle posts they should be 
obliged to pass through the country in which it 
exists, they choose a moonlight winter's night, as 
during the cold weather it does not bite. It seems 
to differ in several particulars from the account 
given by Bruce of the fly called ‘‘ Zimb,” which 
was only found on plains of “black fat earth,” 
whereas this was an inhabitant of jungles and 
country not open. Mr. Oswell, who was present 
as a visitor, gave a more detailed account of his 
experience with this African pest.—Mr. Spence 
also called attention to an account of the discovery, 
by Dr. Schmidt, of two more species of blind 
beetles in the Caves of Carinthia; remarking, that 
it was probable there was in them some slight 
trace of an optic nerve, for they were always found 
in the darkest parts of the caverns.—Read, a short 
account, by the Rev. Joseph Greene, ‘Of Three 
Specimens of Vanessa fo,’ found hybernating; 
which emitted a slight but distinctly audible noise 
upon being disturbed.—Read, also, ‘ Descriptions 
of some New Longicorn Béetles brought from 
China, by R. Fortune, Esq,,’ by W. Wilson Saun- 
ders, Esq.,—and ‘Descriptions of several New 
Curculionide,’ by G. R. Waterhouse, Esq. 
Erxno.ocicat.— Feb. 9.—Sir B. C. Brodie, 
President, in the chair.—‘ On the Form of the 
Human Cranium in relation to the Outward Cir- 
cumstances, the Social Condition, and the Intel- 
lectual Developement of Man,’ by R. Dunn, Esq. 
Mr. Dunn referred to the principal facts connected 
with the physiology of the encephalon, quoting the 
writings and statements of the most celebrated 
hysiologists as to the several .functions assigned 
y them to particular parts of the cerebrum, cere- 
bellum, and other parts of the sensorium commune. 
The main object of the paper, however, appeared 
to be the endeavour to establish the proposition, 
that the different races of mankind were so far.in- 
fluenced by external circumstances, such as climate, 
mode of life, and particularly intellectual and moral 
training, that their natural habits, social customs, 
individual propensities, and moral and intellectual 
faculties and powers were modified thereby to such 
a degree, that those varieties of mankind usually 
regarded as inferior to other races, could be so far 
elevated in the social scale as to be placed in a 
favourable point of comparison with such as hold 
a higher intellectual and moral position. It was 
stated that, according to some authorities, it was 
highly probable that the Negro race, if 
under favourable conditions, would excel in the 
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higher moral faculties, habits, and sentiments. 
The cranial conformation of the various races was 
‘illustrated by means of an abundant supply of 
human crania lying on the table.—-Dr. Hiibertz, 
of Denmark, made an oral communication ‘On the 
Comparative Prevalence of Cretinism and Idiocy 
as affected by Geographical Position.’ His infor- 
mation, which was of high social and practical 
value, was for the most part presented in a statis- 
tical form,—in which he stated the proportion of 
those ypfortunate beings in the kingdom of 
Piedmont, including Savoy, in Northern and 
Southern Italy, in the kingdom of Wurtemburg, 
in France, in England and Wales, Scotland and 
Treland, Norway and Denmark. He also gave 
the proportion of those affected with . mental 
disease, in relation to the two sexes, male and fe- 
male; also as to the conditions of celibacy, marriage, 
and widowhood,—in which he showed that mental 
disease is much more frequent amongst the un- 
married than it is amongst the married portion of 
the community.—Discussions followed these seve- 
ral communications, in which the President, the 
Hon. Secretary, Drs. Brown, Conolly, Camps, 
Hodgkin, Tuke, and Webster took part. 





Institution oF Crvit ENGIngERS.—Feb. 15.— 
J. M. Rendel, Esq., President, in the chair.—The 
per read was ‘On the use of Heated Air as a 

Motive Power,’ by Mr. Benjamin Cheverton. 
Roya. Instrrution.—/an. 21.—W. Pole, Esq., 
V.P., in the chair.—‘ Observations on the Mag- 
netic Force,’ by Prof. Faraday.—Inasmuch as the 
general considerations fo be brought forward had 
respect to those great forces of the globe exerted 
by it, both as a mass and through its particles, 
namely, Magnetism and Gravitation, the attention 
was first recalled briefly to certain relations and 
differences of the two which had been insisted upon 
on former occasions. Both can act at a dis- 
tance, and doubtless at any distance; but whilst 
gravitation may be considered as simple and un- 
polar in its relations, magnetism is dual and 
polar. Hence, one gravitating particle or system 
cannot be conceived to act by gravitation, as a par- 
ticle or system, on itself; whereas a magnetic 
rticle or system, because of the dual nature of 
its force, can have such a self-relation. Again, 
either polarity of the magnetic force can act both by 
attraction and repulsion; and not merely so, but the 
joint or dual action of a magnet can act also either 
by attraction or repulsion, as in the case of para- 
magnetic and diamagnetic bodies: the action of 
gravity is always that of attraction. As some 
rther relations of the sun and the earth would 
have finally to be submitted, the audience were 
reminded, by the use of Arago’s idea, of the 
relative magnitude of the two; for, supposing that 
the centres of the two globes were made to coincide, 
the sun’s body would not only extend as far as the 
moon, but nearly as far again, its bulk being about 
seven times that of a globe which should be 
girdled by the moon’s orbit. For the more careful 
study of the magnetic power a torsion balance had 
been constructed, which was shown and its mode 
of operation explained. The torsion wire was of 
hard drawn platinum, 24 inches in length, and of 
such diameter that 28-5 inches weighed one grain. 
It was attached as usual to a torsion head and 
index. The horizontal beam was a small glass tube 
terminated at the object end by a glass hook. The 
objects to be submitted to the magnetic force were 
either cylinders of glass with a filament drawn out 
from each, so as to make a long stiff hook for 
suspension from the beam; or cylindrical bulbs of 
glass, of like shape, but larger size, formed out of 
glass tube; or other matters. The fine tubular ex- 
tremities of the bulbs being opened the way through 
was free from end to end; the bulbs could then be 
filed with any fluid or gas, and be re-submitted 
many times in succession to the magnetic force. 
The source of power employed was at first a large 
electro-magnet; but afterwards, in order to be 
certain of a constant ate and for the advantage 
of allowing any length of time for the observations, 
the great magnet, constructed by M. Logeman 
be the principles developed by Dr. Elias, (and 
ich, weighing about 1001b., could support 430 Ib. 





according to the Report of the Great Exhibition 
Jury), was purchased by the Royal Institution and 
used in the inquiries. The magnet was so arranged 
that the axis of power was five inches below the 
level of the glass beam, the interval being traversed 
by the suspension filament or hook, spoken of above. 
When abody issubmitted to the power of a magnet, 
it is affected as to the result, not merely by the 
magnet, but also by the medium surrounding it ; 
and even if that medium be changed for a vacuum, 
the vacuum and the body still are in like relation 
to each other. In fact the result is always differ- 
ential; any change in the medium changes the 
action on the object, and there are abundance of 
substances which when surrounded by air are re- 
pelled, and when by water, are attracted upon the 
approach of the magnet. When a certain small 
glass cylinder weighing only 66 grains was sub- 
mitted on the torsion balance to the Logeman 
magnet surrounded by air, at the distance of 0°5 
of an inch from the axial line, it required 15° of 
torsion to overcome the repulsive force and restore 
the object to its place. When a vessel of water 
was put into the magnetic field, and the experi- 
ment repeated, the cylinder being now in the 
water was attracted, and 54°°5 of torsion were 
required to overcome this attraction at the given 
distance of 0-5. If the vessel had contained a 
fluid exactly equal in diamagnetic power to the 
cylinder of glass, neither attraction nor repulsion 
would have been exerted on the latter, and there- 
fore the torsion would have been 0°. Hence the 
three bodies, air, glass (the especial specimen), and 
water, have their relative force measured in rela- 
tion to each other by the three experimental num- 
bers 15°, 0° and 54°°5. If other fluids are taken, 
as oil, ether, &c., and employed as the media sur- 
rounding the same glass cylinder, then the degrees 
of torsion obtained with each of them respectively, 
shows its place in the magnetic series. One great 
object in the construction of an instrument delicate 
as that described, was the investigation of certain 
points in the philosophy of magnetism; andamongst 
them especially that of the right application of 
the law of the inverse square of the distance as 
the universal law of magnetic action. Ordinary 
magnetic action may be divided into two kinds: 
that between magnets permanently magnetised 
and unchangeable in their condition, and that be- 
tween bodies of which one is a permanent un- 
changeable magnet, and the other, having no mag- 
netic state of its own receives and retains its state 
only whilst in subjection to the first. The former 
kind of action appears in the most rigid and pure 
cases, to be subject to that law; but it would be 
premature to assume beforehand, and without 
abundant evidence, that the same law applies in 
the second set of cases also; for a hasty assump- 
tion might be in opposition to the truth of nature, 
and therefore injurious to the progress of science, 
by the creation of a preconceived conclusion. We 
know not whether such bodies as oxygen, copper, 
water, bismuth, &c., owe their respective para- 
magnetic and diamagnetic relation to a greater or 
less facility of conduction in regard to the lines 
of magnetic force, or to something like a polarity 
of their particles or masses, or to some as yet un- 
suspected state; and there is little hope of our 
developing the true condition, and therefore the 
cause of magnetic action, if we assume beforehand 
the unproved law of action and reject the experi- 
ments that already bear upon it :—for Pliicker 
has distinctly stated as the fact, that diamagnetic 
force increases more rapidly than magnetic force, 
when the power of the dominant magnet is in- 
creased; and such effect is contrary to the law 
above enunciated. The following are further re- 
sults in relation to this point. When a body 
is submitted to the great unchanging Logeman 
magnet in air and in water, and the ‘results are 
reduced to the centigrade scale, the relation of 
the three substances remain the same for the 
same distance, but not for different distances. 
The result of experiment proves that the greater 
the distance of the diamagnetic bodies from the 
magnet, the more diamagnetic is it in relation to 
water, taking the interval between water and air 
as the standard : and it would further appear, if an 
opinion may be formed from so few experiments, 
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that the more diamagnetic the body compared ‘ty 
air and water, the greater does this difference bg. 
come. At first it was thought possible that the 
results might be due to some previous state induced 
upon the body, by its having been nearer to or 
further from the magnet: but it was found that 
whether the progress of the experiments was from 
small to large distances, or the reverse ; or whether, 
at any given distance, the object was previous to 
the measurement held close up to the magnet or 
brought from a distance, the results were the same, 
—no evidence of a temporary induced state could 
in any of these ways be found. It does not follow 
from the experiments, if they should be sustained 
by future researches, that it is the glass o 
the bismuth only that changes in relation to the 
other two bodies. It may be the oxygen of the 
air that alters, or the water, or more probably all 
these bodies: for if the result be a true and natural 
result in these cases, if is probably common to all 
substances. The great point is that the three 
bodies concerned, air, water, and the subject of the 
experiment, alter in the degree of their magnetic 
relations to each other ; at different given distances 
from the magnet the ratio of their magnetic power 
does not, according to the experiments, remain the 
same ; and if that result be confirmed, then it cannot 
be included by a law of action which is inve 

as the square of the distance. The cause of this 
variation in the ratio of the substances one-to 
another, if it be finally proved, has still to be 
searched out. It may depend in some manne 
upon the forms of the lines of magnetic force, which 
are different at different distances; or not upon 
the forms of the lines but the amount of power 
at the different distances; or not upon the mer 
amount, but on the circumstance that in every 
case the body submitted to experiment has linesof 
different degrees of force passing through different 
parts of it, (for however different the magnetic or 
diamagnetic conditions of a body and the fluid sur- 
rounding it, they would not move at all in relation 
to each other in a field of equal force): but what 
ever be the cause, it will be a concomitant of 
netic actions; and therefore ought to be includedip 
the results of any law by which it is supposed 
that these actions are governed. On a former 
occasion the exist of physical lines of force in 
relation to magnetism and electricity was inferred 
from the dual nature of these powers, and the 
necessity in al! cases and at all times of a relation 
and dependence between the polarities of the 
magnet, or the positive and negative electriel 
surfaces. With respect to gravity, a more hes: 
tating opinion was expressed, because of the diff 
culty of observing facts having any relation to time 
and because two gravitating particles or masses 
did not seem to have any necessary dependence on 
each other for the existence or excitement of their 
mutual power. On the present occasion a passagy 
was quoted from Newton which had since bees 
discovered in his works, and which, showing that 
he was an unhegitating believer in physical lines of 
gravitating force, must from its nature, rank bin 
amongst those who sustain the physical natureof 
the lines of magnetic and electrical force: it isas 
follows, in words written to Bentley :—‘That 
gravity should be innate, inherent, and essentiat 
to matter, so that one body may act upon another 
ata distance through a vacuum, without the media 
tion of anything else, by and through which their 
action and foree may be conveyed from one to 
another, is to me so great an absurdity, that I be 
lieve no man who has in philosophical matters# 
competent faculty of thinking, can ever fall into it. 
Gravity must be caused by an agent acting col 
stantly according to certain laws; but whether thi 
agent be material or immaterial, I have left to the 
consideration of my readers.” Finally, reference 
was made to Sabine’s remarkable observation, sue 
tained as it has been by Wolf, Gautier, and others, 
of certain coincidences existing between the ap 
pearance of solar spots and the diurnal variation of 
the magnetism of the earth. Schwabe has been 
engaged in carefully observing the spots on the sua 
since the year 1826. He has found them 

to increase in number and size from year to year, 
and then decrease; then again increase, again t 
decrease, and so on in a regular period of about 
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ten years. Lamont (Dec. 1851) was induced by 
recent researches in atmospheric tism, 
examine the daily magnetic variation in declination, 
and found that, as a whole, it increased and dimin- 
ished, and then increased again, having a regular 
yariation of about ten years: the year 1844 was 

iven as having a minimum variation of 6’°61 and 
the year 1848 as presenting a maximum variation 
of 11°15. Sabine (March 1852) in searching for 
periodical lawsamongst the mean effects of the larger 
magnetic disturbances, found a simultaneous period 
of increase and decrease both at Hobarton and 
Toronto, on opposite sides of the globe; the mini- 
mum effect was in 1843, and the maximum effect 
in 1848, according therefore almost exactly with 
Lamont’s observations at Munich. But, besides 
that, he pointed out the extraordinary circum- 
stances that this similar variation of the daily 
magnetic declination is the same in length of 
period as that discovered by M. Schwabe for the 
solar spots; and still more, that the maxima and 
minima of these two most different phenomena 
coincide; for 1843 presents the least diurnal varia- 
tion and the smallest number of solar spots, 
and 1848 the largest magnetic variation and 
the greatest number of solar observations. He has 
also observed that the same period of increase and 
decrease exists with the same epochs in the 
diurnal variation of the magnetic inclination of the 
earth’s magnetic force in both hemispheres. The 
phenomenon is general both as regards all the 
magnetic elements, and in parts of the globe most 
distant from each other. Gautier appears to have 
been struck with the same coincidence ; but did 
not publish his idea until July 1852. Wolf, of 
Berne, who has sought far into the history of the 
sun spots, had the same thought, publishing it 
first at the end of July or beginning of August 
1852. He endeavours to trace the general con- 
dition of the spots from the year 1600, and con- 
cludes that the true length of the period is 11°11 
years. As it is impossible to conceive such a 
coincidence in the length of the period and the 
time of the maxima and minima of these two 
greatly differing phenomena, without believing in 
some relation of them to a common cause ; so, the 
observation of such a coincid at this t 
ought to urge us more than ever into an earnest 
and vigorous investigation of the true and intimate 
nature of magnetism ; by means of which we now 
have hopes of touching in a new direction, not 
merely this remarkable force of the earth, but even 
the like powers of the sun itself. 








InstiruTE oF AcTUARIES.—Jan. 31.—W. T. 
Thomson, V.P., in the chair.— Nine Associates 
were elected.—Discussion on Mr. Jellicoe’s paper 
‘On the Objectionable Character of certain Me- 
thods very generally adopted for the Determina- 
tion and Division of Surplus in Life Assurance 
Companies.’—Mr. Pinckard stated that Mr. Jel- 
licoe’s paper divided itself into two parts,—one 
relating to valuation, the other to distribution of 
profits. It also showed that the Northampton 
Table was erroneous. He (Mr. Pinckard) admitted 
that the Northampton Table was erroneous; but 
he believed that greater evils would arise from Mr. 
Jellicoe’s plan than had ever resulted from the 
old mode of valuation. The method which he (Mr. 
Pinckard) deemed most just and safe was, to value 
by the table from which the premium had been 
formed, and to take only the pure or net rate in 
making calculations.—Mr. Reddish said, that by 
dealing only with the net premium, a society charg- 
ing low premiums would show the same result as 
another charging high ones, which he contended 
was a strong argument in favour of Mr. Jellicoe’s 
statement of assets and liabilities, provided always 
that the present value of the “loading” appeared on 
both sides of the account.—Mr. J. Jones observed, 
that the question was a wider and more important 
one than the mere validity of the Northampton 
rate. Admitting that the rate of mortality assumed 
as the basis of the calculation was the precise mea- 
surement of the deaths that will take place, that 
the interest was the rate continually prevailing, 
and that the machinery of management was self- 
acting, i. ¢. without expense, then it was clear that 
the value of any addition to the pure premium was 





all profit. The advantage of the plan enunciated 
by Mr. Jellicoe was, that it enabled a shareholder 
or policy holder to. ascertain by means of a simple 
proportion whether the amount set on one side as 
“marginal guaranty” was more or less than the 
proportion of annual expenses to total annual in- 
come. The objection to the old plan was, that it 
did not show the-actual and true condition of the 
society. In point of fact, the difference between 
the two plans was simply this, that by the old plan 
the public were kept in the dark, whereas by the 
one proposed the public had the means of judg- 
ing for themselves.—Mr. Farren said that the in- 
ference raised by the paper was, that there were 
two schools of actuaries—the old and the new 
—not to be confounded with the term “old” 
and “‘ new” as applied to companies ; for an old 
company was sometimes directed by an actuary of 
the new school, and the reverse. It was to intro- 
duce the element of progress into life contingency 
calculations that the Institute was founded.— 
The Chairman was glad to observe, that although 
the views of the various speakers differed to some 
extent, the tendency of all was in the same safe 
direction. As to the valuation on correct or in- 
correct tables, he had but one simple view. He 
could not discover on what principle that which 
was not true was followed in preference to that 
which was true. It was just as easy to compute 
with the true as with the false table, and far more 
satisfactory. ‘‘If (citing from Sang’s Essays) we 
use a life table known to be erroneous, we can 
neither tell the amount of the error nor the side 
on which it is likely to be, except by contrasting 
the results with those drawn from a life table be- 
lieved to be nearer the truth. And we are thus 
placed in the awkward position of virtually making 
two valuations, and using the bad one, augmenting 
the absurdity perhaps by correcting the erroneous 
result so as to bring it to the true one.” It was 
necessary to value the net premium, and it was 
also desirable to value the “‘ loading,” but he (the 
Chairman) objected to the introduction into the 
balance sheet of the value of the loading; it was 
for the private information of the actuary, and not 
to be exhibited as a “‘ profit” or “surplus.” Its 
publication tended to mislead. In mutual! offices 
the excess of premiums was for safety, and should 
be returned in proportion to the over-payment of 
each contributor. He concluded by requesting the 
Meeting to keep strictly in view that “‘no one can 
be safe in using erroneous data, unless he keep a 
sharp eye on what would have resulted had he 
used more accurate information.”—Mr. Jellicoe, in 
reply, stated, that there were three methods of de- 
termining the surplus of an assurance company. 
One consisted in using the Northampton Table, 
which had been demonstrated to be fallacious. The 
second was to adopt a table which represented the 
true rates of interest and mortality, and to deter- 
mine the values by it, neglecting altogether the 
consideration of the premiums charged. This, of 
course, gave the liability correctly, but left out a 
very material portion of the calculation. It was 
of the utmost importance to know how much mar- 
gin was left, and this could only be accurately 
ascertained by valuing it. For, the premiums ori- 
ginally assigned as sufficient for the risk did not 
always prove to be so; hence the margin at first 
determined on was in a manner eaten into by the 
increase of the pure premium, the society being all 
the while wholly unconscious of its real condition. 
The only method, therefore, to determine its true 
position, was, to value the premiums charged as 
accurately as possible, setting against such value 
that of the marginal excess. This latter was as 
much a liability as the value of the sums assured. 
The proportion which existed between the values 
of the gross premiunrs and the margin, at once ex- 
hibited the real state of the society; and in this 
point of view the value of the margin was to the 
actuary what the “‘governor” of a steam-engine 
was to the engineer. The elevation or depression 
in either case acted as a warning for greater cau- 
tion, or as a sanction for less restriction, and at all 
times gave the most complete insight into the 
working of the machine and entire control over it. 
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ERICSSON’S CALORIC ENGINE. 


THE new application of an old agent as a motive 
power necessarily excites in this mechanical 
considerable attention; and accordingly, at the 
present time, Ericsson’s Caloric Engine is the sub- 
ject of much interest amongst engineers and specu- 
lation amongst scientific men. 

We have learnt from the public press that a ship, 
to be called the Ericsson, has been for some time 
in progress in the United States, which is to be 
propelled by the expansive power of atmospheric 
air; and that the great experiment is in so ad- 
vanced a state as to have allowed of several trials, 
as to her speed and capabilities, being made, which 
have gone far to show that the principle involved 
is a correct one, and that only a few m ical 
difficulties stand in the way of complete success. 

That atmospheric air is expanded by the applica- 
tion of heat, and condensed when cooled, has been 
long known :—indeed, Boyle, Hooke, and others, 
examined this fact, and determined that under all 
conditions, the elasticity or ‘“‘spring” of the air was 
maintained. As far as we can trace, the merit of 
endeavouring to apply the expansive force of air 
as a motive power belongs to Messrs. Stirling, who 
worked an engine in 1827. Sir George Cayley 
had, however, written on the subject in 1807. As 
early as 1832, we find Capt. Ericsson speaking of his 
Caloric Engineasa wellstudied machine; and in 1833, 
an engine constructed on this principle is described 
in the Mechanics’ Magazine as being then actually 
at work in London. ‘The grand feature,” says 
the editor, “‘ by which this engine is distinguished 
from the steam-engine, and all other power ma- 
chines, is this,—that the same given quantity of 
heat which sets it in motion, is used over and over 
again to keep up that motion; and that no addi- 
tional supply is wanted beyond what is requisite 
to compensate for a small loss incurred by escape 
and radiation.” This description involves the prin- 
ciples applied in the large engine fitted to the ship 
Ericsson. Two or three attempts have been made 
in this country to employ heated air ; but Stirling’s 
engine, which was in all its main features sim 
to Ericsson’s, was the only one that approached 
success. It must be remembered, that two caloric 
engines have been for some time at work in the 
foundry of Messrs. Hogg & Delamater, at New York, 
—one of five, and the other of sixty, horse-power. 
This larger experiment, therefore, is made with all 
the advantages derivable from practice and long- 
continued experiment. 

We must endeavour, within a short compass, to 
describe the caloric engine now at work. There 
are two cylinders, one of which is double the capa- 
city of the other,—so that, the air which fills the 
smaller one, being forced into the larger, and heated 
to about 480°, fills it also. Now this air in ex- 
panding exerts a mechanical force equal to 
the machinery, by raising the a through the 
whole length of the cylinder. This heated air then 
escapes, the piston cold air is forced in, 
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and by its expansion another impulse is given to 
the machine,—and so on continuously. This opera- 
tion is analogous to the practice of working steam 
expansively, air being employed instead of 
water. 

Capt. Ericsson has introduced an entirely new 
feature, under the name of a regenerator, by which 
he purposes using the same heat over and over 

in. This regenerator is composed of wire net, 
sheets of which are placed side by side until, as in 
the Ericsson, to the thickness of twenty-six inches. 
The heated air which has performed its duty escapes 
at a temperature of 480°. This passes through the 
innumerable meshes of the wire gauze of the rege- 
nerator, each layer of which deprives it of some heat; 
and when it passes out of this arrangement, it is 
reduced to the temperature of the external air 
nearly. Now, by a mechanical contrivance of no 
very complex character, which we need not de- 
scribe, the air contained in the smaller cylinder is 
driven back through the regenerator ; and in pass- 
ing its interstices is said to take back the heat 
from the wire, and passes into the large cylinder 
at a temperature of 450°, having reduced the 
temperature of the wire in its passage to its 
former cool state. Thus, the only fire necessary 
is that required to supply the waste of 30° which 
is lost in the operation. The ordinary respirator 
will convey a correct idea of the action of the re- 
generator,—the warm air passing outward warms 
the wires, and the cold air flowing inward takes 
this heat back from the wires again. 

It will be apparent that in this engine heat in a 
peculiar manner is made the moving force; hence 
the correctness of the name employed—the Caloric 
Engine,—which we may fairly expect in a short 
time to see ploughing the Atlantic Ocean. 
Whether the immense size of the cylinders re- 
quired will prove an insurmountable obstacle to 
its application, time alone can determine. The 
Ericsson has four open cylinders, each of 168 inches 
diameter, with pistons of upwards of 22,000 
superficial inches area, moving up and down 
through a space of six feet. Several trials have 
been made in the bay of New York, which appear 
to have been satisfactory; but we learn from 
poe sources on which we can depend, that 

efore the Ericsson is likely “to achieve the 
Atlantic voyage cylinders of 20 feet diameter will 
probably be substituted for those at present em- 
ployed. 

We cannot but think that the present experi- 
ment is destined to open up some new applications 
of heat as a motive power, which will probably 
ere long supersede our best steam-engines. If 
the principle of employing the same equivalent of 
heat to exert a new mechanical force be firmly 
established,—the mathematical theory of heat- 
force must undergo a complete revision. 

We find in the French journal Z’Jnstitut several 
parties claiming originality in their attempts to 
apply heated air as a motive power. M. Fran- 
chot’s claim is from 1836, when his experiments 
were first commenced. His brevet is dated 1838 ; 
and he published a memoir on the Motive Power 
of Heat in 1840.—M. Lemoine insists upon his 
claim to the priority of using the wire-gauze 
screens. He states that for twelve years he has 
been working on the subject ; but his brevet dates 
from the 2nd of September, 1848. These, and 
M. Emmanuel Liais, who appears to have made an 
air-engine in 1847, are, however, easily replied to, 
by referring them to the date of Ericsson’s patent 
— 1833, — which at all events places his claim 
five years earlier than any of those now so 
eagerly pressed forward. M. E. Liais draws atten- 
tion to one important point which he has observed 
in his investigations. When the air is saturated 
with moisture, the loss of heat is very considerable 
from the re-evaporation of the water condensed on 
the regenerator. 

At the Institution of Civil Engincers on Tues- 
day—as appears by our Report this day—a paper 
was read ‘On the use of Heated Air as a Motive 
Power,’ by Mr. Benjamin Cheverton, in which he 
contests the principle of employing the heat over 
a second time. 














FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

WE resume our notice of the modern works of 
Art now exhibiting at this Gallery. 

The Ferry (No. 451), by Mr. W. Linton, is a 
work of exceeding merit,—treated with all the 
breadth and firmness that characterize an artist 
who takes as high a place as any landscape painter 
of the day. The scene is in Italy; and though not 
equal in mellowness to Wilson, it recalls much of 
that master’s harmonious treatment. There is great 
vigour in the handling of the rocks and foliage, 
—and the water has a depth and transparency 
very true to nature. This picture must not, how- 
ever, be examined too nearly. Mr. Creswick’s 
landscape (405) is a perfect miniature, with fine 
warm tones and pencilling of the utmost delicacy. 
—Borrowdale (180), by Mr. G. E. Hering, is a 
thoughtful, well-toned landscape, painted with 
breadth and freedom. The sunset hues caught on 
the loftiest heights are in fine contrast with the 
deepening shadows that settle over the lake. In 
the foreground, a solitary heron adds to the cha- 
racteristic features of the scenery.— Oberwesel on 
the Rhine (181), by Mr. W. Oliver, has all the clear- 
ness and bright colour which mark his somewhat 
too minute productions. We should like to see 
him venture on a larger style.— Ophelia (184), by 
Mr. T. H. Maguire, is the Ophelia of a ballet, not 
of the tragedy.—In One of the Monks of Old (187), 
by Mr. J. E. Collins, the monk’s head is painted in 
a firm, solid manner, and the tone of colour is good, 
—but he is too grave for his occupation of cellarer 
to hisconvent. There is no sparkle in his eye or sly 
trace of humour in his countenance to intimate how 
much he prefers the foaming flagon to bead or 
breviary.— Mount Orgueil Castle, Jersey, from 
Messa (204), by Mr. J. Wilson, jun., is a natural, 
spirited picture. Transparency and motion are 
well rendered in the heaving sea and fleeting 
clouds. The colouring is pure and the general 
treatment effective.—A Sea Nymph’s Toilette (207), 
by Mr. C. Rolt, has this epigraph :—‘‘ A daintie 
damsel dressing of her heare.” The lady. is 
“daintie” enough, in all conscience,—and her 
‘theare” sufficiently conspicuous to establish her 
identity had the motto been an advertisement in 
the Times; but there is nothing in this fantastic 
piece of spoilt canvas to induce us to dwell upon it 
with any satisfaction as a work of Art. Aiming at 
something more, and better meriting attention, is 
the same artist’s Sappho (215); but though the 
head of the poetess is well painted per se, it lacks 
the true ideality of the Lesbian Maid, and the 
figure—the right arm _ especially—is massive 
beyond all proper feminine proportion.—A Fisher- 
man (208), by Mr. J. Hollins, is a good bit of 
hard, seafaring nature. The whole subject is in 
excellent keeping.—Going to the Sistine Chapel 
(219), by Mr. W. Gale, is a carefully painted 
portrait of a lady with an elaborate black lace veil, 
and a somewhat too conspicuous scarlet bouquet. 
There is much truth in the handling of the face, 
which is animated though not beautiful. 

The Night March (223), by Mr. J. W. Glass, is 
amongst the few pictures in this Exhibition which 
at once assert their claim to kindred with high 
Art. It is an eminently successful production. 
A group of steel-clad horsemen are led across a 
ford by moonlight. The attention of the chief of 
the party to the directions of the guide, who is 
pointing forward to the track which they are to 
take, is very expressively rendered; the energetic 
movements of the troop as they splash through 
the stream, the flickering moonlight on the dark 
broken waters, and the chill solemnity of the 
night, leave nothing untold that pertains to such a 
scene and story.—Gilen Rosa, Isle of Arran (230), 
by Mr. H. Jutsum, is a fine, rich, purple landscape, 
faithful in all its attributes. The Aerial Combat 
(233), by Mr. W. Huggins, is a picture which 
purposes to elucidate a passage from Shelley’s 
‘Revolt of Islam’ descriptive of a struggle in the 
air between ‘‘an eagle and a serpent wreath'’d in 
fight.” The poet says, that what he beheld in 
his vision was “a monstrous sight,” — but the 
epithet would have been yet better bestowed had 
he seen Mr, Huggins’s “‘ work of Art.” Dangle 





| saysin ‘ The Critic’—“‘ Egad, Ithink the interpreter 
| is the most difficult to understand of the two;” and 
| hard as the task may sometimes be to get at the full 
meaning of Shelley, the solution of the Huggins 
mystery is still greater. The “fair shape” that 
looks upon the “unimaginable fight” is repre- 
sented by a lady whose awkward anatomy is jj] 
concealed beneath her discomposed but fashionable 
attire. It is pleasant to turn from distorted hy. 
manity to nature in the inferior animals :—Dag), 
(237), by Mr. T. Earl, is a fine specimen of the 
pet spaniel, highly intelligent in expression, and 
well treated as to drawing and colour. The bit 
of blue ribbon round his throat ‘‘ becomes him 
mightily,” as Mr. Pepys might have said in offer. 
ing the original to Mistress Knipp.—Rotterdam 
Fruit Market (238) and Fruit Boats off Rotterdam 
(240), by Mr. A. Montague, are deserving of notice 
for the freedom and truth with which they are 
painted. The last named, which is a finished 
picture—the first being little more than a sketch 
—has an amount of merit not often compressed 
within so small a space.—Jnverary Castle, Loch 
Fine (252), by Mr. J. Danby, isaclear bright land- 
scape, well toned.— Winter Morning on the Schelilt 
(253), by Mr. E. F. D. Pritchard, is clever and 
truthful.—An Incident in the Life of Oliver Crom. 
well (254), by Mr. L. Walter, is better imagined 
than executed. The story is but imperfectly told, 
and the treatment is inartistic. 

Macbeth (259), by Mr. H. C. Selous, the most 
ambitious work in this Exhibition, possesses merit 
of a peculiar kind, but is, at the same time, over- 
laid by numerous defects. It was a good cone 
tion to place ‘‘ the sleeping grooms” between their 
royal master and possible danger; and the expres- 
sion on Macbeth’s countenance when he hears the 
attendants murmuring in their sleep, the way in 
which he clutches the curtain that serves as a 
portiére to the chamber of Duncan, and the con- 
vulsive grasp of his dagger, are points of merit 
which must be conceded. But, on the other 
hand, Mr. Selous has greatly failed in not suffi- 
ciently thinking for himself, but adopting the 
thoughts of Mr. Maclise. His originality is seen 
chiefly in his faults. The first thing that strikes 
us, is—by what tour de force can the murderous 
Thane possibly keep himself from tumbling over 
the sleepers whom he finds huddled together at 
the foot of the staircase? 
to know what has become of the legs and bodies of 
the grooms; we see their heads and arms and 
ready weapons—one of them, by the by, sleeps 
with his target ready braced for defence,—but their 
lower extremities are ‘‘nowhere.” Then, as te 


the narcotic draught has left any trace; for though 
their parted lips show that their dreams are dis- 
turbed, their other features are as composed aad 
tranquil as those of Duncan himself. He “sleeps 
well,”—and his head is both majestic and venerable; 
but the attributes of royalty are too much en évi- 
dence. The ermine robe and the crown on the 
table beside his couch savour more of luxurious 
state than belongs to the appliances of travel at 
that remote period and in so rude a country. 
With all these faults, however, the picture is a 
striking one,—and offers a renewal of the promise 
which Mr. Selous held out at the very commence- 
ment of his career. With deeper study and greater 
care, he may yet redeem that promise. 

A few pleasing scenes of out-of-doors nature are 
scattered in this corner of the middle room. We 
may instance the following :—Jsola dei Pescator, 
Lago Maggiore (268), by Mr. G. E. Hering,— 
Shadows of the Past, Haddon Hall (279), by Mr. 
W.S. P. Henderson,—Near the Linn of Corrymulzie, 
Aberdeenshire (269), by Mr. J. T. Walton,—and a 
small but highly-finished marine view of Outward- 
| Bound Emigrants (265), by Mr. G. Chambers— 
| whose picture has been very unfairly dealt with in 
‘being placed so low. ‘This is a remark which 

applies equally to a companion subject in the south 
| room, called Homeward Bound (443). ; 

A Magdalen (282), by Mr. D. Huntington, 1s 4 
| mere copy—and a bad one—of Guido’s well-known 
‘auburn-haired penitent. It is well to study 4 
| great master, but to mar great thoughts by miser- 
, able execution is a thing not to be endured. 





Then, we are at a loss. 
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Desdemona and Emilia (291), by Miss L. E. 
Barker, is utterly without character, conceived in | 
false taste, and executed without any sense of 
refinement or show of beauty.— The Spirit of the 
O'Donoghue, a Legend of Killarney (311), by Mr. 
J. G. Naish, sses, as defects, the combined 
culiarities of Howard and Turner in its trailing 
sylphs and blazing colours. — Enjoyment likely 
to be interrupted (317), by Mr. A. Fraser. 
A couple of young idlers are busy for once in tap- 
ing a barrel with long straws, under the eye of 
their mistress, who is catching them in the fact. 
The humour of the scene is well, though quietly, 
expressed, and all the details are good.—‘‘ Just 
out—The Tale of a Teal” (381), by Mr. J. Wolf, 
is a curious subject, treated with great spirit. 
Two hawks have quarrelled for their prize—a teal, 
which has made its escape, leaving, like Tam 
O’Shanter’s mare, its tail behind it. The ferocity 


burning eyes, wicked beaks and cruel talons. 
The scattered feathers of the teal are very truth- 
fully painted, and the colour and texture are ex- 
calent throughout.—Childhood (340), by Mr. T. 
M. Joy, after the manner of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
has pretty faces and good drawing to recommend 
it.—Fishsellers (359), by Mr. J. Hollins, a young 
woman afid a boy, is very true to nature. The 
colour is rich without being overcharged, and the 
neral treatment is highly effective. — <A River 
Side (312), by Mr. T. Danby, is a beautiful piece 
of clear water, with stepping stones crossed by a 
ir] :—altogether a delicious scene.—The Mouth of 
the Bisagno (346), by Mr. J. Holland, exhibits 
fidelity, but this merit is more than counter- 
balanced by injudicious treatment. The colouring 
is so intolerably blue as to be absolutely painful to 
the eye.—The Salmon Trap, Glyn Lleddr, North 
Wales (292), is a much more favourable specimen 
of the abilities of the same artist :—whose best 
work, however, in our estimation, we adverted to 
last week.—Before we quit this room, we must not 
pass over A Study (322) of a female figure, and 
St. Agnes (308), by Mr. H. O'Neil. They are well 
deserving of attention.—Nor must we forget to 
bestow a word of well-merited praise on A Cottage 
by Mr. 
H. Jutsum. It is painted with truth and vigour. 
The Southern room contains nearly as many 
pictures as either of the two whose contents we 
have already examined ; but there is less difficulty 
in dealing with them, for what is good is very evi- 
dent and what is bad no less so. In the latter 
category we have some striking examples. Ruth 
(878), by Mr. R. H. Hilditch, is one of the com- 
monest of our race who ever bore the name,—and, 
but for the gleaned corn which she holds in her 
hand, might as well do duty fora failure in Norma. 
Good Samaritan (379), by Mr. Montaigne, 
hanging beside her, shares in her equivocal cha- 
racters. Daniel delivered from the Lions (517), by 
H. Barraud, is treated as we might expect to find 
it in Mavor’s Spelling Book.—Classical tradition 
fares no better than Scriptural history :—witness 
the Endymion (516) of Mr. F. Walmisley. It was 
poetical enough for Diana to be enamoured of her 
shepherd-lover,—but why she should endeavour to 
fascinate him in the shape of a sickle, we must 
leave to the artist to explain. — Ivanhoe and 
Rowena (450), by Mr. D. Reiner, belongs to the 
very worst class of sampler-work or tea-board 
illustration. In a Berlin wool shop it might have 
attracted a few admiring eyes,—in a gallery of 
pictures it should have been wholly inadmissible.— 
The picture which bears the title of Rejected on 
Earth, received of Heaven (526), by Mr. W. W. 
iy, ought certainly to have been rejected in Pall 
all. 


Of the better class of subjects we are able to 
mention several. Her frolic Grace Fitzfulke (380), 
yy Miss A. S. W. Daniel, is a clear representation 
of the latest heroine of Norman Abbey,—not quite 
according to the description of the poet in all its 
“voluptuous” aspect, but eminently so as one of 
the aristocratic guests assembled there, by no means 
averse to a little mystification. The golden hair 
and bright features that gleam beneath the dis- 
guise, and the delicate hand just raised, are in 





excellent keeping with the main idea,—A Moon- 


light Feast (446), by Mr. T. Danby, is highly 
poetical. It is nothing more than a crane in a 
mere, devouring a frog; but the solitude, the beauty 
and the truth of the scene are deserving of all praise. 
The colouring, too, is exquisite. —Mr. George 
Stanfield—less earnest in his art than he ought 
to be if he seeks, as he might, to wear his father’s 
laurels—has two very pleasing subjects: Sion, in 
the Canton of the Vallais (434), and St. Maurice 
(477)—the bridge over the Rhone where “a key 
unlocks a kingdom.” Both are so well painted as 
to make us regret that in more popular Exhi- 
bitions we see fewer specimens of Mr. G. Stanfield's 
pencil.— The Reformer’s House, Edinburgh, during 
the Sixteenth Century (372), by Mr. J. D. Drum- 
mond, is full of promise. It represents the occa- 
sion when John Knox brought home to his house 
in the “auld toun” the noble daughter of the 
house of Ochiltree—a branch of the royal line of 
Stuart—as his bride. There are, unquestionably, 
great defects in this picture :—the aerial perspec- 
tive is faulty, the architecture flat and hard, the 
grouping stiff—and atmosphere is absent from the 
work ; but Mr. Drummond exhibits both power 
and originality,—and he has the rare merit of 
having selected an unhackneyed subject. The 
worst figure in the picture is, unfortunately, the 
one which ought to be principal,—the great Refor- 
mer himself. In Mr. Drummond's portraiture he 
is tottering, poor and insignificant: His demure 
bride, Lady Margaret, is better in conception ; but 
his two little sons and their grandmother are the 
figures in whom the real interest centres. The 
smith who leaves his work to gaze on the proces- 
sion is an animated figure:—nor does he stand 
alone in merit. But taken as a whole, a general 
drawback in the drawing is perceptible.—We close 
our notice of the pictures in this Exhibition with 
the mention of two of high quality in landscape 
Art: the Sunset off the Isle of Arran (554), by Mr. 
J. Danby, and The Mountains of Thermopyle (428), 
by Mr. E. Lear. Had the purple tones in the 
last-named picture been somewhat more subdued, 
we should have had no hesitation in giving it 
one of the highest places in the collection. 

- Amongst the pictures noticed by us last week, 
one or two escaped us which we have since 
examined with much satisfaction. The Tired 
Gleaners (113), by Mr. F. Goodall, fully sustains 
that artist’s reputation for the truth with which 
he represents all rural subjects ;—all that pertains 
to the golden corn-field being especially within 
his jurisdiction. The children leaning over the 
stile are very natural: the whole group such as 
may often be seen in harvest time.—Mr. E. A. 
Goodall has also some pleasing pictures :—T7he 
Interior of a Fisherman's Cottage, Brittany (132), 
is a faithful representation of a Breton home, 
dealt with in a very artistic manner. The com- 
panion picture (409) has the same qualities. — 
The Wold of Kent (145), by Mr. J. Linnell, is 
a beautiful scene,—and forcibly recalls a view 
which only from the Southdowns has its companion. 
The fore-ground is finely coloured, and the dis- 
tance bright and clear. The figures and cattle 
give great animation to this otherwise tranquil 
scene. 

The Sculpture exhibited asserts no claim to 

separate notice. 





Five-Art Gosstp.—Mr. E. M. Ward has com- 
pleted his picture of ‘The Execution of Mont- 
rose,’— the first of the series in oils preparing 
for the corridor of the new House of Com- 
mons. The immediate situation is, that in 
which Montrose is about to mount the seaf- 
fold, — and the executioner is in the act of 
fastening Wishart’s book round his neck. Mr. 
Ward has availed himself of the text which repre- 
sents Montrose as having gone to the scaffold in 
his gayest attire, to get a dress of scarlet and 
silver as relief to the sombre costumes around and 
the dark masses of his background.—The artist 
has been visited by Prince Albert in his studio at 
Slough more than once during the progress of the 
picture,—and last week, on its completion, the 
Queen exhibited her interest in the work by a. 
sunilar visit. Permission is, we believe, obtained, 


to show the picture in the approaching Exhibition. 


at the Royal Academy, previous to its being fixed 
in its final place in the Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Pugin’s antiquities brought almost out- 
rageous prices, under the hammer of Measrs, 
Sotheby & Wilkinson,—as, it will be remembered, 
we said they would. Some of the medieval figures 
sold for sums, it is true, within reasonable amounts, 
—while the Raphael ware, the Majolica, and the 
so-called Palissy examples rose to sums that the 
old quotation prices for better specimens were never 
known to reach. Mr. Pugin’s name gave undue 
importance to the sale, — and collectors car- 
ried off specimens apparently more satisfied with 
the reputation which that name would lend to 
their lots than with the intrinsic importance or 
beauty of the lots themselves. The prices on this 
occasion, though so large, hardly deserve quoting, 
—and unless seen with the examples which they 
purchased, would not be understood by the student 
in antiquities. 

Mr. Petrie, a name honourably connected with 
Trish antiquities, has just made what he is pleased 
to think a very important discovery,—that of 
two contemporary half-length portraits of Shak- 
speare and Ben Jonson. An important discover 
his would indeed be if the portraits carried with 
them any unmistakeable marks of genuineness 
or even a pedigree only half so good as that of the 
Chandos portrait, bought by the Earl of Elles- 
mere,—and since so capitally engraved for the 
Shakespeare Society by Mr. Samuel Cousins. We 
have seen these portraits at Messrs. Colnaghi’s, in 
Pall Mall East. Ben Jonson is not unlike Ben 
when young,—but the face is too small; while the 
rueful length of visage given to the hypothetical 
Shakspeare defies description. The pictures—as 
we learn from a printed paper about them—have re- 
cently been discovered at a sale at Mr. O'Neill's, in 
Leinster Street, Dublin. Mr. Petrie conjectures 
that they were brought into Ireland “by Mac 
Geoghegan, a gentleman who wrote a History of 
Treland, of which a MS. copy exists in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin.” This may be true 
enough,—but we cannot undertake to believe fora 
single moment that either “rare Ben,” or “ rarer 
Will” ever sat for these Mac Geoghegan like- 
nesses. If we are to believe in all the portraits and 
busts of Shakspeare that collectors, possessors, and 
picture-dealers have believed in, our great dra- 
matic poet must have been as much pestered by 
portrait-painters as the Iron Duke himself. 

In pursuance of the new arrangement, to which 
we last week [p. 200] adverted, for the establish- 
ment of district schools of Practical Art in the 
Metropolis, consequent on the Government de- 
mand for the resignation of the premises now 
occupied by the School of Design in Somerset 
House—needed as public offices,—notice is given, 
that the Department of Practical Art, on receiving 
requisitions from parochial and other authorities, 
will be prepared to aid in forming such District 
Schools of Art, and Elementary Drawing Classes. 
‘‘A suitable room, or rooms, with lighting and 
firing, will,” it is stated, ‘‘have to be provided by 
the local authorities,—towards defraying the ex- 
penses of which certain fees received for instruc- 
tion may be applied :—and the Department will 
appoint, and guarantee the salary of, a suitable 
Master, and assist in providing a supply of copies, 
examples, models, &c., for the use of the students.” 

The Photographic Society have determined on 
the publication of a journal to be called. the 
‘ Journal of the Photographic Society.’ The first 
number will probably be issued on the 1st of March 
—and subsequent numbers within a week after 
each ordinary meeting. 

A subscription is on foot at the Junior United 
Service Club for the purchase of the picture of the 
Battle of Waterloo with Wellington in the fore- 
ground, painted by the late Sir W. Allan, R.A. 
Our readers, no doubt, will remember this picture, 
—for it formed one of the mast attractive objects in 
the most popular of the Cartoon Exhibitions in 
Westminster Hall. The artist took unceasing pains 
in. giving fidelity and artistic excellence to his 
picture. It was painted subsequently to the picture 
(with Napoleon in the foreground) purchased by 
the late Duke of Wellington, and now at Apsley 





| House,—and was seen and approved by the Duke 
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himself. The sum asked for this representation of 
England’s great battle is not large,—but the sub- 
ey is as yet inadequate to meet it. 

The Edinburgh Scotsman announces the death 
of Mr. Bonnar—a portrait and historical painter, 
resident in that city. The deceased, says the 
Scotsman, was a native of Edinburgh, and was 
born in June, 1800. His father was a house- 
painter of considerable skill; and he himself was 
apprenticed to one of the leading decorative house- 
painters of the time, in whose establishment he 
ultimately officiated as foreman. In 1824 his 

icture of ‘The Tinkers,’ exhibited in Waterloo 

lace, established him as a favourite with the 
public; and on the formation of the Scottish 
Academy, he was elected an academician. Mr. 
Bonnar, adds the Scotsman, has left behind him 
many fine pictures, and a number of them have 
been engraved,—the engravings enjoying entensive 
popularity. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall.—Conductor, 
Mr. Costa.—F KIDAY, March 4, will be repeated Handel's * Judas 
Maccabeus.’ Vocalists: Miss Birch, Miss Deakin, Miss Huddart, 
Mr. T. Williams, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. H. Phillips. The 
Orehest: e most extensi ilable in Exeter Hall, will con- 
sist of (including 16 double Basses) nearly 700 Performers. Tickets, 
38. 0g. 6d. each, at the Society's Office, No. 6,in Exeter 











Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER begs to announce that his SECOND 
SOIREE of CHAMBER MUSIC will take place at 27 





ce . 7 
and Mr, Frank ida, Mr. Benedict, M 
—Family Tickets (to admit Three), One Guinea each, and Single 
Tickets, Half-a-Guinea each ; may be had of Messrs. Cramer & 
Co., 201, Regent Street ; Mr. R. Ollivier, 19, Old Bond Street; and 
of Mr. Lin y Sloper, 7, Southwick Place, Hyde Park. 





CoNcERTS OF THE WEEK.—It may truly be said 
that chamber concerts are rained on us by the 
dozen during this Lent. Besides those already 
mentioned, on Monday last Herr Jansa began 
a series of six. To-night M. A. Billet is to 
give the first of four performances. Mr. C. 
Salaman, too, has advertised three to commence 
before the month is out. In every point of view 
these meetings are infinitely worthier than the 
Benefit Concert as of recent years understood ; 
but it would seem as if there is no possible gain 
in music without corresponding loss, . The Concerto 
and all that the power of performing with orchestra 
implied, bid fair to be forgotten. Our favourite 
pianoforte 7Z’rios and Quartetts are becoming as 
threadbare with use as masterpieces can become, 
while our audiences are as far as ever from tolerat- 
ing second-class works for variety’s sake. A period, 
therefore, anything but cheerful may possibly 
sueceed to the present exclusive rage for one style 
of music,—and should a new Beethoven or Men- 
delssohn fail to arise, it is easier to anticipate its 
difficulties than the manner in which the same are 
to be met. 

With these considerations in view, we feel in- 
debted to Herr Pauer, who at his first musical 
evening performed, in the highest style, Hummel’s 
tremendous Sonata in ¥ sharp minor, —a work 
seldom attempted, and more difficult than any 
Concerto,—because the player is throughout un- 
supported, and denied the slightest time for repose. 
The fine thoughts which this Sonata contains, 
are in some degree buried beneath the weight 
of its finger-passages, the forms of some among 
which are gone by ;— yet the discriminating 
listener will discover, in spite of this, a grandeur 
and contrast of ideas, and a constructive science; 
sufficient to render the work interesting. Ex- 
cellent, too, was Herr Pauer’s performance of 
Handel’s Concerto in B flat, arranged as a solo by 
himself. Then, a quaint and stately Passacaille 
with variations, and a Sonata in ¢ minor with 
violoncello, exhibited him favourably asa composer. 
In the latter, the first thoughts are throughout 
good—the slow movement, in particular, is grace- 
ful, expressive, and naturally conducted. In the 
allegro, and in the finale also, may be observed too 
large a concession to the taste of the day,— which 
demands that a cantilena should be perpetually 
flowing on, as text (so to say) of the passages. This 
1s apt to superinduce a monotony of effect,—the 
virtue and value of episode and variety of form 


however, and self-scrutiny, Herr Pauer will easily 
get and give himself all that he wants :—mean- 
while he merits no ordinary encouragement, because 
he obviously writes from his own stores, and not 
on fancies borrowed from any master, ancient or 
modern. His performance on Wednesday anew 
proved him to be an acquisition of the greatest 
value to London, as a resident pianist competent 
to the rendering of music in every school and of 
every difficulty. He was assisted by Signor Piatti 
and Miss Dolby. 

The specialities at Mr. Ella’s second Winter 
Evening were Herr Molique’s Quartett in B flat— 
and Miss Laura Barker’s Cantata, ‘Enone,’ sung 
by Miss Dolby. 








HAyMARKET.—On Saturday Sir E. Bulwer Lyt- 
ton’s comedy of ‘Not so Bad as we Seem, or Many 
Sides to a Character,’ was, according to our pre- 
vious announcement, produced at this theatre. 
Written for distinguished amateurs collected from 
the ranks of letters and the arts—acted originally 
before Her Majesty—and since performed in 
London and in the provinces for the purpose of 
raising a fund for the establishment of a Guild of 
Literature and Art (though of the guild, by the 
way, we have recently heard nothing),—the pro- 
duction of this drama on a public stage was ina 
peculiar sense an object of interest. Our opinion 
on its literary merits was long since pronounced, 
—and we are now in a condition to speak more 
decidedly of its dramatic qualifications. Briefly, 
then, we may declare at once, that the comedy 
acts better than we expected. It still labours 
under the original sin of its composition,—that of 
being written to meet one special purpose—and 
being, therefore, too didactic in its spirit and 
manner, and too elaborate in its individual por- 
traiture. The moral theme of the piece is, the 
defence of the literary man; who, in the person of 
Mr. David Fuller, a Grub Street author, is repre- 
sented as poor but conscientious,—and honourably 
refusing to part with a scandalous manuscript, 
written by a fashionable and titled roué, to the 
publishers Tonson & Curll, though they bid hun- 
dreds for it at a time when his family are almost’ 
starving. The Trade are stigmatized as voluntary 
dealers in such ‘‘ smart and spicy” garbage, — 
preferring it to the best poem that has yet to 
make its fortune in the world of critical opinion. 
The rest of the play is a picture of social man- 
ners;—exhibiting on the one hand the pride of 
the aristocracy, and on the other the cit’s rever- 
ence and servility for the order and towards 
its dependents. A struggling M.P. from the middle 
classes ard a suspicious baronet complete the gal- 
lery of portraits: —it not being necessary to allude 
to the female characters, which are of small im- 
portance, further than to state that the altera- 
tions made in the play for public representation 
chiefly consists in bringing more forward the Silent 
Lady of Deadman’s Lane,—who now has a portion 
of the dialogue, and contributes to the general 
catastrophe by her personal presence. The comedy 
has properly no central hero; but, like Ben 
Jonson’s ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ is what 
has been rightly termed a “cluster play,”—in 
which all the parts hang upon one stalk like a 
bunch of grapes, and have each an equal promi- 
nence. It, accordingly, requires a comprehensive 
company,—and has found such in its present repre- 
sentatives, who were one and all evidently emulous 
to compete with their distinguished predecessors 
in the cast. 

Of these the most successful were, Mr. Keeley 
and Mr. Buckstone; who, as Shadowly Softhead 
and Goodenough Easy, ‘acted up” two somewhat 
indifferent parts into a state of comic importance 
that was really surprising. Each strove who 
should most potently realize the incidents of 
inebriety. The gestures of Mr. Keeley were ir- 
resistibly ludicrous, and for facial masquing 
admirable in the way of art. Mr. Buckstone 
abounded in that rich and eccentric humour with 
which he usually vitalizes absurdity, and which in 
this instance gave the effect of a full-length por- 
trait to a simple and meagre sketch. Never 
was the full force of professional acting more 








being too much lost sight of. With experience, 





cardinally exhibited, as contrasted with the best 





efforts of amateur histrionism, than on this oe- 


casion. Excellent as the latter was, in the case 
of this play,—it is hopelessly distanced by the 
former. Mr. Webster was “put upon his mettle” 
in Sir Geoffrey Thornside,—and acted with a 
set intensity and a careful determination of 
style not to be overlooked. His suspicion and 
terror, a little exaggerated, were most skilfully 
executed, Mr. Barry Sullivan, as Hardman, was, 
in like manner, visibly stirred by ambition,— 
which led him a little beyond the mark. His 
stage stride and declamation were a trifle too 
significant. Mr. Stuart, good in his conception 
of the proud Duke of Middlesex, marred its de- 
velopement with his usual drawling and tremulous 
mannerism; which, as we had on a former occasion 
to observe, so curiously illustrates the difference 
between length and breadth of emphasis. To Lord 
Wilmot justice was done by Mr. Murray; and his 
assumption of Curll’s manner and person was 
singularly judicious and effective. He was trium- 
phant in his statement of the manner in which he 
had bribed Walpole with the Murillo,—and very 
pathetic in the soliloquy in which he proves the 
strength and depth of his affection for Lucy Thorn- 
side. This lady was prettily played by Miss Rosa 
Bennett; the part of Barbara Easy being respecta- 
bly indicated by Miss Amelia Vining. On the 
other characters much need not be said :—it will 
suffice, to add, that Mr. Howe acted the part of 
Fallen with manliness and feeling,—and that Mr. 
Coe made a feature of the small part of Hodge, 
that materially conduced to the interpretation of 
the situation. 

The scenery has been especially painted for the 
comedy, by Messrs. O’Connor, Morris, Turner and 
Pitt,—and is ably copied from that used in the 
performances of the Guild. The author was not 
present,—prevented, we are sorry to say, by 
severe indisposition. The house was full,—and the 
demonstrations of applause at the fall of the 
curtain were decidedand general. Notwithstanding 
the faults of an overcrowded eanvas, some ob- 
scurity in the treatment, and the inconvenient 
number of solutions clogging the dénodment,— 
there is a truth in this comedy which invests it 
with vitality; and we have reason to think that it 
will become a stock-piece on the stage,—though, 
perhaps, reserved for occasions when the requisite 
sum of good performers can be collected for its 
due representation. 


Princess’s.—On Monday, the long-announced 
revival of ‘ Macbeth,’ with expensive accessories 
and novel effects, was produced at this theatre,— 
and fully justified the expectations previously 
formed. Mr. Kean has paid particular attention 
to the costume and architectural decorations :— 
in the latter he has adopted the style which 
preceded the Norman Conquest. In regard to the 
former a preference has been given to the striped 
and chequered garb peculiar to the Scotch at all 
times, with the eagle feather, as distinctive of 
chieftainship ;—to which, however, the manager 
has not scrupled to add the tunic, mantle, cross- 
gartering and ringed byrne of the Danes and 
Anglo-Saxons. The manager appears to have con- 
sulted the best authorities within his reach ; and 
whatever their weight, the result presents a rough, 
grand, and picturesque arrangement of persons 
and scenes in accordance with the conceptions 
which the perusal of the drama inspires. To the 
weird feeling which is of the substance of the tragic 
interest he has ministered by the intervention of 
gauze effects to a greater extent than usual. They 
are frequently introduced, and sometimes made to 
serve as concealments of the change of scene; 80 
that when withdrawn, the latter appears to have 
undergone a kind of supernatural transformation. 
But it is at the banquet that the greatest innova- 
tions are ventured on. This scene is inaugura’ 
with music,—and harpers, in a gallery above, are 
exhibited playing on their instruments, in celebra- 
tion of thegreat feast. The appearances of Banquo s 
ghost were rendered striking by a new effect of 
the supernatural :—the face is made luminous. 
His secondapparition was ingeniously made to take 
place within one of the columns that support the 
building,—the same becoming transparent for the 
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nonce. The mechanist here had evidently been 
animated by a poetical spirit,—and the conception 
merits more appreciation than properly belongs to 
a mere melo-dramatic expedient. 

The play was admirably acted throughout. The 
mise en scéne included some striking novelties ; 
but to these we should have awarded less praise 
if they had been the substitute for good acting. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean’s conception of the 
characters of the usurping Thane and his Lady 
are generally well known; but such alterations 
have qualified the style of both within the last 
few seasons, that criticism is little aided by the 
recollections of the past. To this very effective 
representation they appear to have given their 
most mature thoughts and their latest improve- 
ments. They have adopted the corrections of 
Mr. Payne Collier’s Manuscript Annotator; 
though, in regard to the general structure of 
the revival, they have mainly satisfied themselves 
with the stage edition, — not excluding Lock’s 
music, or including the Porter and Lady Mac- 
duff with her children. There are two modes of 
playing Lady Macbeth. One is, the cool and wi- 
theringly sarcastic, under which Macbeth writhes 
and winces, — the other, the impassioned and 
determined, by which he is attracted and hur- 
ried on to the assassination. Mrs. Kean adopts 
the latter reading. She employs great action and 
energy in the temptation scenes,—displays much 
agitation during the banquet,—and in the som- 
nolent soliloquies affects attitudes that are sta- 
tuesque and imposing. In the embodiment of 
this interpretation she is remarkably successful,— 
not at all deficient, as might have been expected, in 
the requisite physical force. This qualification she 
seems to have lately acquired by obvious histrionic 
training; and she has brought it under perfect 
command. Mr. Kean’s Macbeth is considerably 
reduced and mellowed in style. The level pas- 
sages are many,—and finely delivered in those low 
or whispering and thrilling tones by which he 
often reminds us of his great father. His elocu- 
tion, by careful management, is preserved against 
the hoarseness else to be dreaded towards the con- 
clusion of the play. These cautious and artistic 
reservations of strength, by which the harmony of 
acting is secured, deserve to be noticed,-ag indi- 
cating the earnestness of the performer in his 
efforts after excellence,—and afford the promise of 
his achieving it to the full extent of his physical 
and intellectual capacity. They may be numbered 
among the moral grounds for the public faith in 
an artist’s progress.—We must not conclude this 
notice without testifying to Mr. Ryder’s excellent 
impersonation of Macduff, —nor was the house 
slow in manifesting its approbation. Altogether, 
the present is the most complete representation of 
the acting tragedy within our recollection,—and 
justly commanded the applause of a crowded 
audience, 


Drory Laye.—M. Casimir Delavigne’s ‘ Louis 
XL,’ neatly translated by Mr. W. R. Markwell, has 
been produced at this house. The interest of the 
piece lies entirely in the character of the old, sick, 
irascible and perfidious monarch :—a most re- 
pulsive part to perform, but most diligently mas- 
tered by Mr. Davenport. This is all that need be 
said:—the getting-up not presenting anything 
costly or new,—and the drama not having suffi- 
cient motive power to ensure its continued per- 
formance for many evenings. The tragedy is re- 
duced from five acts to three ;—but even in this 
diminished form it is felt to be far too long. The 
audience on the second night was inconsiderable 
in numbers. The difficulties of this large esta- 
blishment may, indeed, be now expected to com- 
mence ; and only good plays and good players can 
guarantee a continuance of its late good fortune. 


Otymric.—A new farce entitled ‘A Deed 
without a Name,’ produced here, affords opportu- 
nity for Mr. Compton to display his humour. 
The part is that of a husband who, in order to 
cure his wife of ill temper, pretends to commit 
suicide—and re-appears to her as his own ghost. 
The situations were broad,—and the acting was 


perfectly successful. 











ADELPHI.—Mr. Wigan’s ‘ Lucky Friday,’ has : which by the four friends in question is consi- 


been transferred, with the author himself, to this! dered unworthy of his fame. 
theatre :—and was played on Wednesday. It was 


followed by ‘ The Child of the Wreck,’—in which 
Madame Celeste performed the Dumb Boy with 
that high finish that elevates even melo-dramatic 





Herr Bartholdy, 
also, emphatically denies that any question had 
ever been raised in regard to the suppression of 
the a Symphony. Such an attestation as this 
might naturally have been thought final :—but the 


acting to the dignity of histrionic Art. In the| paper-war has raged none the less fiercely for 


next piece, ‘The Pretty Girls of Stilberg,’ Mr. 
Webster assumed the person of the elder Napoleon 
with a wonderful degree of resemblance to the 
original.—These performances were for the benefit of 
Madame Celeste,—and the house was excessively 
crowded. Seats were not secured for the critics,—- 
as they should have been, since the critics were 
invited, 





Sr. James’s THEeatre.—French Plays.—A few 
lines will suffice by way of report on the com- 
mencement of Mr. Mitchell’s season of French 
plays. —M. Ravel is the prince of those farce- 
actors to whom a quaint and peculiar physiognomy 
has suggested a style of theatrical occupation. 
Cunning, cowardice, terror, absence of mind, 
noisy vulgarity, the vanity which often accompanies 
ill-looks, the puzzle-headedness which is confusedly 
active enough to set a hundred streets and their 
inhabitants “‘ by the ears,” have hardly ever been 
more broadly, nimbly, vacantly and unctuously 
exhibited than in his person and demeanour. His 
repertory—‘ L’Etourneau,’ ‘ Une Fitvre Brulante,’ 
‘Un Monsieur qui suit les Femmes’—must pass 
(if it pass at all) without being analyzed, —as coarse, 
to say the best of it, and, though possibly innocent 
of meaning harm, marked by too much careless- 
ness as to whether the laugh is raised by fair or by 
foul expedients. The members of Mr. Mitchell’s 
company new to England are, the handsome Mdlle. 
Lambert, the arch Mdlle. Emma Henry, and 
Madame Thibaut. The pieces from the Thédtre 
Palais Royal in which M. Ravel revels are put 
on the stage with all Mr. Mitchell’s usual care ;— 
and the ‘‘ best of good company” throngs to enjoy 
the bustle, the grimace, the broad fun, and the 
double entendre of: the lively, noisy, impudent low 
comedian and his more provincial play-fellows. 








Mustcat AND Dramatic Gosstp.—Her Majesty 
caused the anniversary of her marriage to be com- 
memorated the other evening, at Windsor, with 
‘* harp, and pipe, and symphony ;” and commanded 
a performance of A. Romberg’s ‘ Song of the Bell,’ 
—also of M. Meyerbeer’s Overture to ‘Struensee,’ 
with the Fest-lied composed by him on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of H.R.H. the Grand Duke 
of Saxe-Cobourg Gotha. 

A controversy has been going on for some 
weeks, which has excited attention in our musical 
circles — regarding the unpublished compositions 
of Mendelssohn. In a panegyric on M. Jullien’s 
Mendelssohn Concert, published in December by 
a contemporary, Herren Hauptmann, Moscheles, 
Rietz, and David, intimate friends of Mendelssohn, 
to whom the selection for publication of his posthu- 
mous works has been confided by his family, were 
charged with hindering rather than furthering the 
task which they had undertaken,—with having 
thrown difficulties in the way of the publication of 
the Symphony in A (misnomered No. 4),—and hold- 
ing back another early work—the ‘‘ Reformation 
Symphony”—which is known toexist in MS.—This 
complaint has been taken up by certain zealous 
English professors,—who, assuming that persons 
so competent as the four musical artists in question 
can possess no judgment or should be allowed no 
discretion, have attacked them roundly in print 
because they do not publish every line of MS. left 
by Mendelssohn. Meanwhile, a letter from Herr 
Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, Mendelssohn's sur- 
viving brother and executor, a musical amateur 
of the first class,—originally, we believe, addressed 
to the 7imes,—has appeared in the Musical World. 
This letter generally confirms and sanctions the 
proceedings of the four Leipsic Professors,—and 
states that the ‘‘ Reformation Symphony” in 
question has been laid by as an early and im- 
mature production which Mendelssohn himself 
notoriously withheld from performance, — and 








it; and a pleasant amount of advertisement has 
been done by English friends on both sides,—those, 
we mean, who are in possession of Mendelssohn’s 
‘*secret” regarding his own valuation of his own 
works, and his purposes respecting them,—and those 
who hold that a Mendelssohn has no right to any 
secret at all, and that his thoughts when once put 
on paper become the indefeasible property of the 
music-shops and prey of the critics. Yet in the face 
of Herr Bartholdy’s letter, the hearsay assurance 
from M. Benedict that the ‘‘ Reformation Sym- 
phony” is worth producing, and the resolute deter- 
mination of Mr. Macfarren to “ have it out,” will 
carry little authority. Another point may be 
noticed,—because it seems to have escaped the 
combatants on both sides. Those who, without 
warrant or taste, would on the pretext of reverence 
intrude into the repositories of the dead, justify 
their proceedings in Mendelssohn’s case by point- 
ing to the Symphony in a above mentioned, — 
stating (what is true) that its composer adjourned 
the publication of the score of that work with 
the intention of reconsidering its first movement— 
by them erroneously stated as its last. Surely such 
adjournment and suppression are entirely distinct 
modes of action. The cavillers forget that final 
withdrawal was, in this case, impossible. The 
score of the a Symphony by Mendelssohn was 
handed over to the Philharmonic Society,—by that 
body paid for and occasionally performed. Men- 
delssohn might request, as a courtesy, that the 
Philharmonic Society would not consider their 
copy of the work as correct, and, thus, keep it 
back for a while,—but it was virtually during his 
lifetime delivered to the world,—not shut up by 
himself among his other MSS., exercises, and early 
attempts :—and had he wished to avert its publi- 
cation he could have done so only as long as the 
legal right of copyright existed. 

The chances of Her Majesty's Theatre opening on 
an early day are somewhat problematical ; since 
on Tuesday last the Times advertised the sale of 
its scenery, properties, wardrobe and furniture, 
for the beginning of next month. 

‘Lady Tartuffe,’ Madame De Girardin’s new 
comedy, was a few days ago produced at the 
Thédtre Francais, with Malle. Rachel in its prin- 
cipal character. It is said to be elegantly written, 
and to have been consummately well acted by the 
great artist to exhibit whom it was contrived.— 
The journals describe the heroine as the most 
hardened and hypocritical female that ever was 
presented on the stage, by the side of whom the 
Dame aux Camellias is disinterested, and Lyciska 
chaste.—In the feuilleton of the Moniteur M. 
Rolle mentions, that Madame De Girardin owns 
to having compounded in it the wicked points 
of the six most wicked women of her acquaint- 
ance! Like ‘Marco Spada,’ the tale ends with 
a piece of poetical injustice :—Mdlle. de Blossac 
(the ‘ Lady Tartuffe’) makes her exit in triumph, 
insulting those whom she has injured,—and by 
the force of impudence making the innocent appear 
so many malignant calumniators. 

In the Journal des Débais, M. Berlioz praises 
Signor Fumagalli, a pianist from Milan, now in 
Paris,—as a player special among the specialities, 
and first-rate among the first-rates for his instru- 
ment.—When Italy does yield an instrumental 
artist able to abide comparison and scrutiny, he 
is mostly pre-eminent :—witness Dragonetti, Paga- 
nini, Cavallini, Briccialdi, Cioffi, Piatti, and Botte- 
sini. We cannot, therefore, cease from dreaming 
of an orchestral composer as among the musical 
possibilities of a country as rich in gifts as it is ill- 
starred in government. 

Doctors may well disagree as to whether the 
establishment of a Conservatory of Music argues 
that the art is going to awake or going to sleep.— 
Such an Academy, however, we are told, is about 
to be established at Seville, on a limited scale, 
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~ While the Rappites are » blundering | over their 
spirit-manifestations, and getting up conversaziones 
between the seen and the unseen world by the 
clumsy contrivance of knocking on a table—or on 
the floor (why should not the spirits who have 
knuckles—or toes—have tongues as organs of arti- 
culation ’?)—there is at the ‘Salle Robin,’ in Picca- 
dilly, an exhibition of ‘‘ Magique, Physique, and 
Legerdemain,” in which, while no pretension is 
made to the supernatural, things are done which 
we challenge the rappers—and eke Lieut. Morrison 
—to perform, or to expound. Can the American 
jugglers bring down a spirit in the shape of a real 
live guinea pig, as Mr. Wellington Young does? 
—make an old hat yield a whole treasury of toys, 
—put cards in Lieut. Morrison’s pocket against 
his will, and read them there,—or “play with 
edged tools” and not hurt their rappers,” after 
the surprising fashion of the Indian Dak-ka? 
Can they bring our defunct grandmother to us in 
the form of an old umbrella, or take her out of a 
bottle ?—which it is quite clear to us that Mr. Wel- 
lington Young could if he only tried. If not, we 
recommend our readers to prefer the conjuring at 
the ‘‘Salle Robin,”—where a host of impossible 
things are done by possible means;—where the 
power of that ‘‘tricksy spirit” Mr. Young to tell 
the characters of the card that we have secretly 
drawn is proclaimed aloud in the plain unambiguous 
vernacular,—not insinuated by the prevarication 
of a shuffle with the toes. 


An accident which took place at the Olympic 
on Thursday week, calls for some remark. On 
that evening, the theatre was let to Mr. Edwin 
Edwards, the clown, for his benefit,—and he en- 
gaged the services of Signor Nicolo and his two 
children. The latter were appointed, it seems, to 
imitate the dangerous feats of the Seigrist Brothers 
on what they call la perche. The pole on this oc- 
casion, however, was somewhat differently con- 
structed, —being furnished at the upper end with 
& cross stick, whereon the two infant gymnasts 
balanced themselves, and performed certain peril- 
ous gyrations. One of the children missed his hold, 
and fell on the stage,—the height being full six- 
teen feet ; and the other was carried forward, from 
the loss of the equilibrium, to the orchestra, and 
precipitated over the stalls into the-pit.... Orie of 
the child’s arms was broken. The audience were 
of course alarmed,-—and an apology from the stage- 
manager became necessary. But the matter should 
not rest here. Such exhibitions, most dangerous 
and objectionable anywhere, are a disgrace to a 
theatre where dramatic business is pretended ; and 
the Lord Chamberlain’s interference, useless or im- 
pertinent in general cases, might in such a case as 
this be beneficially exerted. Far more deserving 
of prohibition are such perilous and degrading 
performances than certain political allusions in 
pantomimes and burlesques,—which are successful 
only if they be true reflections of public opinion, 

therefore are not proper subjects for interfer- 
ence in a country that boasts a free press. Let the 
Lord Chamberlain’s office be exerted for the purifi- 
cation of the theatre, not for its enslavement :—in 
any case, let it be directed towards the removal of | 7 
what is, as in the present instance, disgusting and 
immoral. The engagement of children on the stage 
is of mischievous tendency even where occasion- 
ally expedient ;—the employment of them in ser- 
vices of danger, where they cannot be regarded as 
voluntary agents, no necessity can excuse. 





To CorrEsponpests.—T. M.—D.—Delta—T. L. M.— 


G. W. T.—received. 

Mr. Thomas Machall will perceive by our notice of 
Ericsson’s engine that several patents were in existence 
prior to his. 


*,* Once more we have to request, that communications 
intended for the Atheneum may be addressed directly to 
the Editor, at the Office, 14,Wellington-street North, Strand, 
—not by name to any individual connected, or assumed 
to be connected, with the journal. All communications 
addressed otherwise than to the Editor incur the risk of 
not reaching their destination,—or, at least, of reaching it 
after @ delay which may defeat their own object. 
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~NEW WORKS 


NEW EDITIONS, 
NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 8s. 6d. a emblematically gilt, 
NATURAL HISTORY. By the 


.J.@. WOOD. Illustrated with 450 Engravings, designed ex- 
ressly for this work b; org Harvey, and engraved in the 

style of Art by LZiEL. Forming the most correct and 
beautifully ilustrated volume that has appeared on Natural His- 
tory in @ popular form. 


Il. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 4s. 6d. clo 
BATTLES of the BRITISIL “ARMY. 
yy CHARLES MACFARLANE. With 8 Llustrations by W. 
ARVEY. a 
feap. 8vo. price 48. cl 
GREAT" CITIES of — MIDDLE 
AGES; or, the LAND-MARKS of EUROPEAN CIVILIZA- 
TION. Historical Sketches, by the Rev. T. A. BUCKLEY. 
With 8 ilustrations by Wm. Harvey. 


In feap. 8vo. “aie 58. cloth gilt, 


INFLUENCE; or, ‘the EVIL 


GENIUS. By the AUTHOR of ‘ 4 TRAP to CATCH a SUN- 
BEAM, &c. With 8 Llustrations by Joun Gitserr, 


v. 
cap. 8vo. price 58. cloth gilt, 


SPENSER'S FAERIE QUEENE; to 


which is added, his EPITHALAMION. A ~~ Edition, with a 
Glossary, and Illustrated by Epwarp CorBovLp. 


n 3 vols. post 8vo. oie 158. cloth lettered, 
MICHAUD: S HISTORY of the 


CRUSADES. The First lish Edition. Translated from the 
French; with Notes. Memoir and Preface by W, KOBSON, 

* Michaud’s work has an European re} —- 

“Michaud is faithful, accura‘ ; his mind is lofty 
and generous, and exactly suitable to io proper filling up of a 
history of the Crusades.”—ALison. (Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


I 1 thick 8vo. vol on 12s. cloth gilt, 

M ACF ARLANE'S JAPAN. An Ac- 
count, Geographical and Historical, from the Earliest Period at 
which ~ Islands comprising this ——— were known to Euro- 

a to the Present Time. oy A ARLES MACPAR- 
[xB W from »~ by AgTHUR 
ALLOM, at +. Map. 





VIL. 
In 1 vol. price 72. clot RITIS 
The HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. 
By CHARLES MACFARLANE. From the Earliest Period to 
the Present T'ime. With copious Notes. 
“The book is well written. like all Nr. Macfarlane’s baa be 


“Is clever, and vigorously written.”"—Duaily Vews. 


In 2 vols. fap. 8v 8v0, ae 5a. cloth lettered, 
BANCROFT’S HISTORY of AME- 
RICA. From the Discovery of the American Continent, and its 
— Colonization, to the War of Independen 
Among the pistoriege of the United States, weg give to Mr. Ban- 
croft the first place.”— Westminster 


In2 vols. 8vo. cloth, emblematicaly gi gilt, reduced to 128, 6d. 


CARLETON’ s TRAITS and STORIES 
ofthe IRISH PEASANTRY. A New Pictorial Edition, with an 
Autobiographical Introduction, Explanatory Notes, and numerous 
Ilustrations on Wood and 5) tel, by Puiz, &. 


xL 
In 1 vol. price 5a. cloth, emblematically gilt ; or 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 


athe LITTLE SAVAGE; or, Adven- 

on a Desert Island. By CAPTAIN MARRYAT. With 

vaantifel Engravings by Joun Gitpert. Engraved by DauzieL, 
and most elegantly Crinted i in feap. 8vo. new type. 


XII. 
In 1 vol. price 58, cloth, emblematically gilt ; or 58. 6d. gilt edges, 


The CHILDREN of the NEW 

pg CAPTAIN MARRYAT. With 8 beautiful En- 

wings by x Gitpert, Engraved by Daxziev, and most 
degantly printed in feap. 8vo. new ag 


x 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. pon 38. cloth lettered, 


The CATACOMBS of ROME. By 
CHARLES MACFARLANE. With numerous Illustrations. 
“Mr. Macfarlane has turned this subject ¢ to excellent account in 


the very eloquent and striking treatise he has composed from the 
authoritative works that describe it."— Morning Chronicle, 


In 2 vols. 8v0, oienttn cloth lettered, 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 


AUTHORS. With Biographical and Critical Notices. By 
CHARLES KNIGHT. A New Edition, illustrated with Portraits. 
“In the above work is given a course of general reading taken 
from the best and the highest works in all literature—gems from 
the rich treasury of instruction and amusement, which the master 
minds of the world, and y of our own nation, have heaped 
»p for an exhaustless and imperishable store.” 





London: Gro. RourLepcE & Co. 


SMITH, ELDER & Co.'s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JANE EYRE,’ 
* SHIRLEY, &c. 


VILLETTE. BY CURRER BELL. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


“This book would have made Currer Bell famous had she not 
been already. It retrieves all the ground she lost in yy 
and it will engage a wider circle of readers than * Jane Eyre,’ 
it has all the best qualities of that remarkable book. 

Literary Gazette. 


“This novel amply sustains the fame of the author of ‘Jane 
Eyre’ and * Shirley’ as an original and powerful writer. *‘ Villette’ 
is a most admirably written novel—everywhere original, every- 
where shrewd, and at heart everywhere kindly.” »— Examiner. 

“The tale is one of the affections, and remarkable as a picture of 

mers. A burning heart glows throughout ~ a one bril- 
Hiantly distinct character keeps it alive.”—Athenew 

“Of interesting scenes and well-drawn aiene there is 
abundance. The characters are various, happily conceived, and 
some of them painted with a truth of detail rarely me 

Spectator. 


Il, 


AMABEL; 


THE VICTORY OF LOVE. 
By MARY ELIZABETH WORMELEY. 
In Three Volumes, 


Or, 
[Now ready. 


Ill, 


THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS, 
By T. GWYNNE, Esq. 
Author of ‘ The School for Fathers.’ 
In One Volume, crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
“* The School for Dreamers’ may be credited with life. humour, 


and vigour. There isa —s of aa teas in Mr. Gwynne’s de- 
outeieee & whieh i @ genial t as well as a 
eye.”— 





“Mr, Gwynne touches the conventional absurdities as well as 
the proprieties of life with a masterly hand, and by a few strokes 
of singular delicacy lays bare the follies and the sensibilities of 
msanukind.”—Bell’s Messenger. 


“A os which inculcates a sound and sensible moral in a man- 
ner equally delightful and effective. We have derived both instruc- 
tion and entertainment from its perusal. The style is fresh, 
fragrant, and vigorous ; the characters are strooely marked, and 
the incidents interwoven with skill and ingenui 

* Mo lorning Post. 


IV. 


TWO THOUSAND MILES’ RIDE 


THROUGH THE 


ARGENTINE PROVINCES; 


With an ACCOUNT of BUENOS AYRES, and the 
RECENT EVENTS in the RIO DE LA PLATA, 


By WILLIAM M‘CANN, Esq. 


Two Vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 24s. 


Vv. 

THE SECOND BURMESE WAR: 
A Narrative of the Operations at 
Rangoon. 

By Lieut. WILLIAM F. B. LAURIE, Madras Artillery. 
In One Volume, with Map, Plans, and other Illustrations, 


vi. 


MEMORANDUMS MADE IN 
IRELAND, 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1852. 
By JOHN FORBES, M.D. 
Author of ‘ The Physician’s Holiday.’ 


Two Volumes, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
(Nearly ready. 





ARNOLD'S 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 


—_.—— 


Messrs. Rivincton would not have considered 
themselves called upon to notice an anonymous 
attack in a monthly Publication upon Mr. Arnold’s 
School Books, of which they are the publishers, had 
not the unusual step been taken of reprinting the 
Article separately, and circulating it wherever the 
writer thought it possible to damage the sale of the 
books. They feel bound in consequence to call atten- 
tion to the few following entirely independent and 
~~ solicited Notices, selected from a very large num- 
er — 


School Editions of the Greek and Latin Classics.. 


“ The Notes in this admirable Series of School Rests, are just 
what notes ought to be—terse, snanettive, comupact Bis hin 
neer. 


The Antigone of Sophocles. 


“ This Edition of Anti noe is toteliy« equal in merit to the 
ing plays of Sophocies, e a eran edition of 
dewin, whose erudite “oy oo reproduced in English. It is im- 
possible to turn over the pages of this and other editions of the 
Classics, and to lock back upon the School Editions of former 
days, without gratefully acknowledging how much has been done 
by Mr. Kerchever Arnold towards the advancement of sound clas- 
sical learning by his admirable publications.” —John Bull, 


reced- 


Hand-books for the Classical Student. 


“ The leading characteristic of these Handbooks is their exceed- 
ing simplicity, the excellent order with which Sey exe arrang' 
the completeness of their details, and the remarkable accuracy aad 
elaborate erudition which they exhibit in every page. They have 
this further advautage, which it is 
that they bring down their respective subjects to the wey latest 
eriod, and present us with the results of the most recent investi- 
gations : of the critics: ond antiquaries by whom they have been dis- 
cussed.”— Dublin Review. 





Homer's Iliad, Books I. to IV.; with Critical 
Introduction. 


“ This Edition is intended to assist more advanced students at 
schools and colleges, A more useful and complete 

study of Rewer we do not know. Althou ugh it Svante only of the 
first four books, if any body makes himsel 

the contents of this volume, he will find no —J in fully — 
prehending any other part of the [liad or Od 

coutain much valuable information on points of ph philology, mythe- 
logy, history, an 





Homeric Lexicon. 
“We mmend this book as a most valuable, or 


almost indispeebbie, help tothe student of Homer.”—Journal 
Education. 





Selections from Cicero. 


“ The Notes abound in critical and philological remarks of 
value. They are copious —- t being redundant, clearly ex- 
pressed, and always allusions and techni J 
expressions are ful y explain aster’s hand is discernible 
the ae of particular portions Sat 
present any difficulty.”— Mtn ee 





First Classical Atlas. 


Maps are executed w th 
quite free from that Madhetinctness ent and disprop ae which are 
t 1 faultof all oursmall maps. We thin r. Arnol a sasenee- 
ful here as always; and he has done his part to Ast om peograph. iy. 
as it should be, an additional inducement for work.”—Guardian. 





Anticleptic Gradus. 


“This work is so artes toan ordinary Gradus as gummecty to 
come under the same Instead of a miscellaneo eap of 
pretended synonymes, man - y of which have but little Goatlanity of 
meaning, we have a careful selection of words really LS 7 
able without much injury to the sense intended, a 

under the various heads of suoning. The panil is aoe saved from 
those ridiculous Mundors ee ich ya way) ess boys are fre- 
quently betrayed by the Gradus. The epithets and phrases are 
equally well chosen and well arranged. A treasury it pt a is. 
and a valuable one, too, for all who wish to read and imitate th 
Latin Poets with success.”— Atheneum, 


First Reh Book. 


** Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work admirably adap 
ted to meet the wants of English students of the French lan; 
The philosophical explanation of the changes of consonants, 
gether with the frequent references to Latin words and idioms y 
way of illustration and comparison, render it far superior as a 
school book to any other a et a ope even Soom ae pen of a 
native writer. The sound principles 
which have secured for the Author a ‘Teputasion widely extended 
and well deserved are here happily exemplified. — A account of 
the differences of idioms is pet satisfactory and com re 3 whoever 
erouey masters it, will rarely want any thing urther on the 

ubject. thenceum. 





A 


First Hebrew Book. 


“The arrangement is a at, Arnold sa: 
—‘ Wishing to tempt m 
in which the Scriptures ~y/, Whe ola Testamn poy | 
have felt it necessary to smooth the path to the accomplishment of 
the first and most irksome Portion of the labo: task he 
has performed most successfully.”— English Churchman, 


Hy) = pie Uae 


RIvIneTons, 








, Farringdon-street; and all Booksellers. 


ash aad 


London: SmitH, Exper & Co, 65, Cornhill. 


St, Paul’s Churchyard and Waterloo-place. 
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ORACE_Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Szculare 
vite rey inte Eee nglish bt By G. J. WHYTE 
LE, te stream 
ronan —_ oe — "Marshall & Co. 


ed, post 8vo. price 
HE ISTHMUS. OF DARIEN in 1852. 


J al of the Ex ns ‘ A uiry for the Junction of the 
Atiantic and Pacific tom ra UNEL GISBORNE. With 


ber London : Saunders & ai 6, Charing-cross. 


Just published, demy 8vo. price 68. 
TXPIA: Its Government under a Bureaucracy. 
By JOHN DICKINSON, Jun. M.R-A-S., fo. 


ford, 6, Charing-cross. 
| £~. is a pleasure to learn French with the help of 
EASY and PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to, the 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, by JOHN HAAS, Queenwood College, 
“Dadton Co. ba, Holborn-bill. 


ow ready, price 2a., by post, 2s. 6d, (allowed in a purchase), 
NIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA.—A CATA- 
LOGUE of a VALUABLE COLLECTION of 3,400 
and PAMPH HLETS Sige thr HISTORY and GEUGRAPHY 
of NUKTH and SOUTH AMERICA and the WEST INDIES; 
altogether ct. the most extensive collection ever offered for 
sale, containing many curious articles unknown to American 
Bibliographers. On Sale by 
John Russell ‘Smith, 36, 
NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SILENT LOVE.’ 
Just ee lsmo. price One Shilling. 
EAUTY: a Poem. By the SB heatiee of 
‘SILENT LOVE.’ 
London : Robert Hardwicke, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


This day is published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 
ANGUAGE as a NS of MENTAL 
CULTURE and INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION ; 
or, Manual of the Teacher and the Learner of Languages. By 
C. MAKCEL, Kat. L.H., French Consul at —. 


London : Ch & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 

his day is published, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
DELUGE. By Viscount MAIpDsTONE. 
Dedicated to the Electors of Westminster. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 














Soho-square, London. 

















LENT LECTURES, 
Just published, price 68. cloth, 
ERMONS ADAPTED to COUNTRY CON- 
GREGATIONS and FAMILY READING. By the Rev. 
0. 2R BLOMFIELD, A.M., Rector of Stevenage, Herts, 
Third Series. 


The Sermons in this volume are arranged in the order of the 
Sacred Seasons of the Church. Several of them have especial 
reference to the season of Lent. 

London: Thomas Hatchard, wiendiig 3 Hamilton, Adams & 
Co. ; and George Prichard, Ches 


Second Series, price ‘ie. may still be had. 





Octavo, cloth, price 48.; or, with Hartley’s Preface, 5s. 
GWEDEN YBORG on HE and HELL; 
being a Relation of Things Heard and Seen. 

The same Work in French, sewed, price 23. 6d. 
SWEDENBO RG’ S TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION ; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church. A com- 
plete y of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
SWEDENBORG'S A POCALY PSE RE- 
VEALED. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 1 
SWEDENBORG on the. DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE. 8vo. cloth, price 4s, 

Sold for the Suctenvan Pulsting | Society (established wane, and 
sent, carriage free, by W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR’S ENTRY 

PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE HEAD-OFFICE, 

OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S AGENCIES ON OR 

BEFORE lst MARCH. 

QcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SUCIETY, 

Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. c. xxxv. 


EDINBURGH ........ 26, St. Andrew-square. 
Lonvon ............120, Bishopsgate-street. 





The Sums Assured exceed re . £3,780,000 
The Annual Kevenue exceeds 140,000 
And the Accumulated Fund 690,000 


LARGE Additions have been made to POLICIES, 
ample, a policy for 1,000, dated Ist March, 1832, becomin 
after payment of the premium in the — year, woul 
1,5141., and policies of later date in propor 
POLICIES RENDERED IND SPUTA BLE, — The Directors 
have canes © that Policies may, under certain conditions, 
red le on any ground whatever, after being of five 


For ex- 
aclaim 
receive 





a 
This day is published, price 6d. 
RESS ORDERS; containing the Opinions of 
the les oding Journals upon th ~~. of Newspaper Pri- 
yA 


1 Edited 
_ Leadon : Kent & Co, Pate’ i... and to be had at the 
Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 





Price 3d., or 58. for 25 copies for distribution among Cot 

Tenantry, delivered a tibet, 9 in London, on a Post-office or 

being sent to the, | eee lisher, James Mattuews, at the ce of 

he Dardener In consequence of the new postal 

yh erm hn ny in the ec — who desire it can have 

copies sent LA post ; six stam dition to the cost of the 

numbers, will pass 10 copies free he post. The cost of a single 
copy, free by post, is 7d. 


TH E COTTAGER’S CALENDAR OF 
GARDEN OPERATIONS, 
By Sir JOSEPH PAXTON; 
Reprinted from the Gardeners’ Chronicle, Above 76,000 have 
already been sold, 
Inpex or THE ConTENTS:— 
























































g penne. 
Gooseberries 
irafting 
Gra 
Green fly 
Heartsease by cut- 
lerbs 
Herbaceous Peren- | Pyracantha 
nials Radishes 
eliotrope | hanunculus 
of, for Cot- ollyhocks Raspberries 
tagers oneysuckle 
Borage rse-radish Lockets 
Borecole H yacinths toses . 
3ox edgings Hydrangeas ue. 
roccoli yesop Rustic Vases 
russels Sprouts Andian Cress Sage 
sudding i Salvias 
Sulbs Kidney Beans Saveys 
3 abbage - d ae " e - 
Jactus yering icarle unner 
Calceolarias Leeks Bea 
Californian Annuals | Leptosiphons jeeds : 
Campanulas Lettuce Sea Daisy or Thrift 
Carnations | Lobelias Seakale 
Carrots | London Pride Select Flowers 
Cauliflowers | Lychnis, Double Select Vegetables 
Celery arigold and Fruit 
Cherries arjoram Slugs 
China Asters eae 
China Roses Marvel of Peru 
Chrysanth bryanthe |Spinsch 
Chinese | Spruce Fir 
Chives | Spur pruning 
Clarkias |Stews 
Clemetis itoeks 
Collinsias Strawberries 
Coleworts Summer Savory 
ress Sweet Williams 
Creepers Thorn Hedges 
Crocus Thyme 
Crown Eonperiais \Tigridia Pavonia 
Cucumbers iT yr oa 
Cultivation of Flow- |Tree lifting 
ers in Windows Tulips 
Currants |Turnips 
wy | Vegetable Cookery 
Dais | Venus’ s Looking- 
Dog’ 7 tooth Violets glass 
Exhibitions, pre- ‘yErivenas 
paring articles for ba, 
| aay as protection wero Stocks 
Fra ne 
Fruit Cookery 
F uchsias Zinnios 





Illustrated with several Woodcuts. 
att by J. Matthews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent- 


“ci endurance; and the assured be entitled to travel or reside 
eyond the limits of Europe, without payment of extra premium 
for such travelling or residence, 
‘The next Triennial Allocation takes place on the Ist March, 1853, 
when an additional Bonus will be decl ared, 
ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
*x* Medical Referees paid by the Society. 

_Termaet Proposal, and all other information, may be had (free), 

a at the Society's Uffices, 126, Bishopsgate- street, 


Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 
NO ERROR WILL VITIATE A POLICY. 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
blished in 1797, 


Esta! 
Offices: 70, Lombard- “street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, 
WwW — 





TT ae Hotes 

| Henry Lancelot tieiena, Esq. 
Petty Muspratt, Esq. 

| Charles Hampden Turner, Esq. 


r.R.S, 
| Matthew Whiting, Esq. 


Dir 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq. F.K.S. 
William Davis, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Es« 

ii. F.RS. 


James A. a 

Henry Gra; osq. 

Kirkman D. ‘Hodgson, Esq. 

BONUS.—At the division of Profits declared up to 3rd July, 
1847, the Bonus added to Policies effected in the seven preceding 
years on the * Return System” averaged 33 per Cent. on the pre- 
miums paid. Four-fifths or Bighty per Cent. of the profits are 


divided amongst the Policy-holders. 
LUANS in wanenion with Life Assurance on approved security. 











ANNUAL P [UM required for the Assurance of 100. for 
the whele term of life :— 
e Without; With ; Without; With 
Age.| Profits. Profits. Age. Profits. | Profits. 
| 
ib ot Fit S “@ | £218 10 £3 6 5 
20 113 10 19 3 50 9 410 7 
30 | 24 0 210 44 | 61 674 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. — 


I J NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY: SyostaT by Act of Parliament in 1834,— 

8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 

HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

Lord Elphinstone 

Lord Belhaven and Sten 

Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Tillie 
chewan, 





Earl of Courtow 
Earl Leven and Melville 
Earl of Norbury 
Earl of Stair 
Viscount Falkland 
LONDON BOARD. 
Chairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
Deputy-COhairman—Charles Downes, esq. 
H. Blair Avarne, Esq. . G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Resident} F.C. Maitland, Esq. 
Charles Berwick Curtis, Esq. yim Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. H. Thomson, Esq. 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Shases Thorby, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Physician—Arthur H. Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Bennett-st. St. James's. 
Surgeon— ‘homson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 
The Bouus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, » is as follows : - 

















ree Sum added |Sum added! Sam 
Assured. | Time issih | ~ a 1% to ae pa: 4 a 
£5,000 18 yre. lomehe,| £688 6 8 ere 0 0 | £6,470 16 8 
* 1,000 | 7 yea! 1,157 10 0 
___ 500 1 seg af [ | 511 5 o- 





* ~® EXAMPLE. —Atthe commencement of the year 18i4]l,a person 
aged thirty took outa Policy for 1,000, the annual cozmens for 
which is 242. Is. 8d.; in 1847 he had ‘paid i in premiums 1682, lle. 
but the profits being 2; percent. perannum on the sum insured 
(which is 222. 108. per anuum for each 1,000l.) he had 1571. 108. added 
te the Poliey, almost as much as the premiums paid. 
Phe Prewiums, hae a are vu the wostimuderatescale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 


MITRE, GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
AETOCERTION. 23, Pall Mall, London.--The e rates of this 
Society are computed from data furnished by 62,000 assured liv 

and secure to the assured an immediate and certain bonus, in ie 
of a prospective and uncertain one. For example: a Person a 
assure 1,000/. with the Mitre Life Office, at the age of 30, 
same premium that woud assure only 7801. at offices tender 
bonuses. RIDGES, Actuary and Seeretary* 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITs. 
( 1LO BE INSURANCE, Comhill and 
Pall ol, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1803, 
(Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament) 

FIRE, LIFE, ANNUITIES,. °AND THE PURC 

KEVERSIONS AND LIFE CONTINGENCIES nal 
James W. eng Esq. M.P. F.R.S. rman, 
Fowler Newsam, = irman, on 
George Carr Glyn, Esq. M.P. Treasurer. 
Capital:—ONE MILLION sonecting tie whole paid up and 


New Pomems of Life Premiums on a Just vad Livers basis 
areadopted by the ‘Giope Insurance,’ combin e Plan of 
Participation, with those principles of Solidity ands iSecurity whieh 
have distinguished the Company from its format; 
Two Scares of Premiums, Participating and ee. Participating. 
ee ot Feats divided as Bonus “On Seven Years, 

ne-Tuirp of the Premium may remain a asa 
the Policy—and other facilities afforded to debt upon 

Insurances taken to the extent ¢ 10. my om Ps ‘Single Life. 
Every class of FIRE and LIFE I ness t 
Prospectuses with full Tables, and Details— ‘and Forms, may be 
had at the Offices of the By Order ofthe or = one the Agents, 

By Order of th 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall. 

During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more than 

Four Thousand One Hundred and Fifty Policies— 

Coverins Assurances to the extent of One Million Siz Hundred 

and Eighty-seven Thousand Pounds, upwards— 

sieding Annual Premiums amounting to Seventy-three Thousand 


Pow 

This Society is =e only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 
of Diseased Liv 

Healthy Lives assured at home and abroad, at lower rates than 
at most Reege Offices. " ~ 

50 per cent. on the " sjgaaaaaaa aid was ad 0 

the policies at last Division of Pro : me 
Next Division in 1853—in which | Ais Policies effected before 30th 
June, 1853, will  pastistonte. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief ee, or on applica- 
tion to any of the Society’s Agents ee ie country. 

F. P. NEIS¢ Nn Actua’ 

€. DOUGLAS SINGER, —_ 


LAY REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, 

For the Purchase of Reversionary and Life Interests, 
and for the Sale of Life Annuities, nd owments, and Rever- 
sionary Payments. 

Clas: —No. 5 














5, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, senten. 
pital, 250,001. in 5,000 shares of 50l. each 
Provisionally er —— to Act of Parliament, 
ict. ¢. 110, 


Trustees. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron. 
Fac a Mr. wseeag se Coleridge. 
r, Esq., Master i in Chancery. 
John Ellis ican Esq. le. 


‘he Hon. W. C. Spring Rice. 


R tell a Esq., QC. 
hairman— Russe: Samad 
John Eis Clowe Esq., Tem 
John M. Clabon, , 7, blir George-street. 
Henry Charles Chilton, Esq. -, 7, Chancery-lane. 
John Clerk, Esq., Barrister-at- Law, Temple. 

aniel A. Freeman, Esq., 34, Old Jewry. 
John Gregson, Esq., 8, Angel-cou 
Richard W. Jennings, Esq., Doctors’ Commons. 
Kenneth Macaulay, Esq. Q.C. M.P., Temple. 

Mowbray, Esq. 

ienry E. Norton, oe, 3, Park- street, Westminster. 
Henshaw S. Kussell, ks 3, Mitre-court Chambers, 
Nassau W. Senior, Esq ot as in Chancery. 
Nassau J. Senior, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn. 
Alfred. H. Shadwell, 3, Austin-friars. 
¢. Ranken V ickerman, -. Gray’s inn. 












rs. 
Alexander Edgell, Esq. 
— J re? es 
wd. Sylvester, E F.R.S 
mes bs Hoare, 


Audito 

Thomas W. Capron, Esq. 
KR. J. Gains ford, Es 
ctu 
Bi eet: ~ 4. 


Solicitors. 
Messrs. Capron, Brabant, Capron & Dart, Savile-place, 
New Burlington-stre et. 
is established for the Purchase of Reversions, Life 
whether vested or con- 


This Societ; 
Interests, and every other kind of property, 





tingent, depending _— the duration of human Life, and no 
| ah — of Life , and 
‘aym: 


The § on elmedy disposed of exceed four-fifths of the amount 
of the capital. igo f Settlement will shortly be ready for 
ae, and the “society will commence business in February, 


«Applications for the remaining Shares to be addressed to Messrs. 
. W. & C. Peppercorne, Brokers, 2, Ex ————- Buildings: or to 
the Directors, at- the Uffices of the Society, No. 5, Lincoln's Inn- 
fields, London. 


QcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 
snecrpornte®! ae Special Act of Parliament, 10 Vict. c. xxv. 
a St. Andrew ee 








te ee mses ' 


26, Bisho oe 

‘of ‘this Year’s Entry, Proposals must 
one _ = of the Society’ . Agencies,0D 
or before 1st March. T CHRISTIE a, 

Tables of Kates and esate of ‘ies may be ha de 
application at the Society's Offices, - Pishop et Co gh —_ 
of Cornhill), onsen LLIAM COOK, Age 

* Medical Referees paid Z Mihe Society. 


INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 


an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, 


Loup 
To secure the vAavantage 
be lodged at the Head 





Gout, and Ludigestion ; asa mild A —— it is admirably adapt 
i -_ D & CO., Dispensip 
for Females and Children.—DINNEFOR Lt -— 








surance is for Life. Every information will be afforded on appli- 
cation to the Kesident Director 


Chemists, 172, New Bond-street, ‘General 
Horse Hair Gieves and Belts.) 
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ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
TCHES, and CLOCKS. ae mA , eave to 

The public that he has been AW eters of the 

reat Exhibition, of 1851 the ONLY VouNcIL MEDAL given in 

on. English Exhibitors ; alsoa Prize Medal for his 

Bere ot einer's Compass ; one has just received, by order of the 

jralty, a premium price the performance of his Chrono- 

at the Koyal Observatory’ in _ and 1852, 

BF eee Ute Lather elophan Gold Watches: cat 
and Clocks. Ladies’ elegant Go’ atches, eig 

ee uineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, four 

Te for Engineers and others, six 


guin 'T, Watch and Clockmaker b sppointment to the 

E. J. peri. Prince Albert, HLM. he Emperor of 
a, 61, Strand, 33, . ee “and 34, Royal Exchange 
(clock-tower area). Large Church-Clock ¥ 
wharf, Str and. 


THERSTON & BROGDEN beg to 
CAUTION. ~ Aa nie inst the ELECTRO GOLD 


SH 4 'y 5 ny ermeey ut forth 
CHAINS and POLI ie of oe ppeneies sip pat fe 


Wgentlemen’ 's, ten 
; strong Lever W: 








day wu 
inthe presen ae omto the the Te Gold. Giang made from helr 
owD ingots, aud sold by troy weight at its bullion, or realizable 


the workmanship, at WHOLESALE MANU FAC- 
TUR R's PRICES. id rep at 
the price charg ed :—the workmanship, according to the sim- 
or intricacy of the petten.— Sn ry 4 assortment of 





REIDEN BACH’S AMANDINE. —A be beau- 
tiful hand is indlapeneabie to all; it is the distinguishing 
mark between refinement ai rity. With the aid of 
ane, prepared by H. BREIDEN ACH, every hand ma. te ~— 
soft, beautiful, and white, every rude impression of weather 
= hand = removed, delicacy < touch remered, and the seal 
of elegance im) pon it, let its present o ition be ever so 
unpromising. "hee 38. rr 838, Park: street; 17, , New Bond-street. 


GILVE! —_ PLATED DISHES AND COVERS. 

AVORY & SONS, 14, Cornhill, jonden, respect- 

fully invite ‘attention to their extensive STUCK of CORNER 

—_ HES and COVERS, with silver mountings and shields for 

engraving. T og quality denominated Heavy Plating is of the 

ric scription, and is highly recommended for durability. 
The handles remove, making Eight dishes in the set, if required. 
eavy 





ting 
Four Gadroon Pattern Dishes mec Covers £7 7 


Four St. James's ditto w 0 0 1310 0 
Four Threaded _ ditto ditto 12 0 0 700 
Four Albert ditto ditto 14 8 0 1818 0 


The Guide to the extensive Stock in the Show-rooms contains 
the weights and descriptions of Silver Plate, of London manufac- 
ture, with copious information respecting Sheffield or Electro- 
plated Ware, illustrated with Engravivgs. It may be had gratis, 
or will be forwarded, post free, on application.—A. B. SAVORY 
& SUNS, | —~ me Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, 
opposite ‘the Bank 








of the first qu 


all 
ies EN NRIETTA- STREET COVENT-GARDEN. Established 


1 


LASS CHANDELIERS, for Gas and Candles. 
(Gy ~APSLEY PELLATT & CO. "late Pellatt & Green) have 
repared for the season a large and most varied assortment, varyin 
ay tte to which they invite inspection. Drawings an 

tes forwarded free.—Chandelier ~ Rooms, Falcon Glass 
Cy Holland-street, Blackfriars-r 


peace oo rea 

SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
jne Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
cenccedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Drawing-room Chan- 
deliers, with glass arms. A large stock of Foreign Urnamental 
Glass always on view. Et... orders executed with despatch. 











7, Baker-street, A DDLES 

RIZE MEDAL to CA {STOR’S SADDLES 
(MILITARY and HUNTING) and HARNESS. 
SADDLERY, Harness, Horse Clothing, Blankets, Brushes, 
Sponges, and every other Stable uisite. Outfits for India. 
Prices, cash, from 20 to 30 per cei low those usually charged 
for credit. Materials, Workmanship, ae Style not Ang be surpassed. 
Adetailed List will be sent free by post, or may be had on appli- 
nat CAISTOR’S, 7, Baker-street, Portman-square, where the 
Exhibition Saddles and Harness may be seen. 


Rize IMPORTATION of GREEN TEA.— 
The most extraordina Greve Tea oe imported into Eng- 
land is now on show at our Warehouses, No. 8, King William- 
street, City, It is in appearance most curious, in quality most 
cellent, in flavour delicious; is warranted perfectly free from 
my eieering matter whatever; and is indeed the perfection of 
reen Tea. Price 5s, 8d. ty, per lb. 
PL HILLIPS & CO.,Tea Importers, 
8, King W illiam-street, ‘city. 
is now only 4 0 per 
1 ” 











The best Imperial Souchong Tea 
The best Mocha Coffee ... 
The best Plantation Coffe 
Tea and eee to the value of 


of England. 


AFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB'S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys,are per- 






ti 
age free to apy part 








we very strong, not liable to get out of order, and the price so low 
wtoplace them within the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Paowroot Safes and Boxes form a complete 
late, books, &c. from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
aul’ Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Mar 
ievatreet, Manchester; and Horsley Fields, ‘Wolverhampton. 





Yo Charge for Stamping Note Paper and Envelopes with Crest, 
Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Paper,5 }guires for 6d. ; ‘Large size ditto, 5 
= = ls. Best a ing Wax, 14 sticks foris. Card Plate 

ed for 28. 6d.; est Cards printed for 2s. 6d. Dressing 
(sea W ritin ane ‘fravellin Cases, W ork Boxes, Envelope Boxes, 
Blotting Boo! utlery, &., at WILLIAM LOCK- 
WOODS, 75, Ay Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 0s. sent carriage 


EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contains 
and Prices of upwards of One Hunprep different Bed- 
and also their prised List of Bedding. They have likewise, 

uaddition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIAN 

BEDSTE ADS, both in wood ‘and iron, which they have just 


AL & SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 
posite the Gnepel ) Tottenham Court-road. 


Te WINE QUESTION:—Jonn Waite, 
Dowgate-hill, Cannon-street.—Soft, nutty Sherry, 36s. ; 

Yet 268, ; Port, 328. to 48s, in brilliant condition ; Cham: 
r doz. case. SULE CUNSIGNEE of the PUREST 

Cha 7 in the London market, 38%. per m case; Dinner 
268,— rriage free to the rallwas't stations, or within five 

nies of the City. Terms cash. Parties are earnestly requested to 
all and taste the above wines. 


({UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—Many inquiries 
having been made as to the durability of this tubing, the 
fat Percha Company have pleasure in drawing attention to the 
. +) received from Mr. C. Hacker, Surveyor to the 
luke of Bedford :— 
“ Office of Works, Woburn Park, Jan. 10, 1852. 
In answer to F Sara inquiries sespocting the Gutta ‘Percha 
for Pump Suctions, I find that the water has not affected 
tnt é least. although it will eat ine through in two years; we 
Ne adopted it largely, both on account of being cheaper than 
Much easier fixed, and a more perfect job. 
c. H ACKER. ” 














or 





oF 











“ Yours, &c. 
NB. The Company’s Illustrated Circulars, cont instruc- 
pas to plumbers for joiuing tubes, he. will be heweriet on the 
of three postage stamps. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 18, 
WHARKPF-BOAD, CITY- ROAD, LUNDUN. 
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pprepereataen for deeds, | 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 
From the Lancet :—“ We have seldom seen anything so beau- 
tiful as the nursing bottles introduced by Mr. Elam of Oxford- 
street.” They are adapted to milk, biscuits, and all kinds of food, 
are the most perfect “ artificial mother ” ever invented, have an 
elastic soft nipple, very cleanly and durable, which no infant will 
refuse, and whether for weaning, aa by hand, or occasional 
feeding, are quite unrivalled.— BE ELAM, 196, Oxford- 
street.—7s. 6d. Each is stamped with my name and ess. 
Beware of imitations. 


N ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the teeth, and is famous for the 
hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved Clothes Brush, incapable 
of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Russian bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 
graduated and powerful friction. Velvet Brushes, which act in 
the most successful manner. Smyrna Sponges.— By means of 
direct importations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabled to secure to their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Spo mge. Only at 
METCALFE, BINGLEY & CU.'S Sole Establishment, 130 s, 
Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

ae wee are of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


OME! (TCA LFE: S ALKALINE TOOTH F POWDER, 2. per box. 











AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS, 
largest. as well as the choicest, Assortment in existence 
at MER MAGNUM and_ other LAMPS; CAMPHINE, 
ARGAND. SOLAR, and MODERATEUR LAMPS, with all the 
= Improvements, and of the newest and most recherché pat- 
terns, in ormolu, Bohemian, and plain glass, or papier maché, is 
at WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S; and they are arranged in one large 
oaom, ot so that Sine Patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instantly 
sele 


PA LMER'S CAN DLES, 7d.a pound.—Palmer’s Patent Candles, 





| all marked“ Palmer.” 


fectlysafe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They | 


Single or double wicks ... 7d. one pound. 





Mid. size, three wicks .... 8d. 
agnums, three or four wicks .... 84d. ditto. 
English’s Patent ( spain, in onles cans, 53. > per gallon. 
Best French Colza Oil 4s. ( ditto. 


ISH COVERS ‘and HOT.WATER DISHES 

in every material, in great variety, and of the newest and 

most recherché patterns. Tin Dish Covers, 68. 6d. the set of six ; Block 
Tin, 128. 3d. to 278. 2d. the set of six ; elegant modern patterns, 
328, 3d. to 578. 6d. the set; Britannia Metal, with or without silver 
plated handles, 73s. to los. 6d. the set; Sheffield plated, 102. to 
16l. 108. the set; Block Tin Hot-water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 


ie to 25s. ; ; Britannia Metal, 35s. to 678. ; Sheffield plated, full size, 
92. 108, 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 


(all commento ), exclusive of the 


op, devoted sulely to the 
show of GENER 


sho 
. FURNISHING IRON MONGERY (includ- 


| ing Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares), Iron 





and Brass Bedsteads, so arranged and classified that purchasers 
may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OX FORD-STREET (corner of Newman. -street) ; rt 1 and 
2, NEW MAN- STREET ; and 4 and 5, PERRY’s-PLAC 


| bya pee CONSTIPATION, NER- 
USNESS, &c.—BARRY DU BARRY & C0.’S HEALTH- 
RESTORING FUOD for INVALIDS and INFANTS. 


THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 
cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its 
cost in other remedies) for nervous, stomachic, intestinal, liverand 
bilious complaints, however deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 
habitual constipation, diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 
oppression, distension, palpitation eruption of the skin, rheuma- 
tism, gout, dropsy, sickness at the stomach during pregnancy, os 
sea, and under all other circumstances, debility in the aged as we 
as infants, fits, spasms, cramps, paralysis, 
A few out of 50,000 Cures :— 

Cure, No. 71, of dyspepsia : from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
de Decies:—“ I have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lenta Arabica Food,and consider it due to yourselves and the pub- 
lic to authorize the publication of these lines.—Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure, No. 49,832 :—* Fifty years’ indescribable agony from dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, asthma, couch, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings have been removed 
by Du Barry's excellent food.— Maria Jolly, Wortham Ling, near 
Diss, Norfolk.” 

Cure, No. 180 :—* Twenty-five years’ nervousness, constipation, 
indigestion, and debility, from whieh I bad suffered great misery, 
and which no medicine c uld remove or relieve, have been effec- 
tually cured by Du Barry’s food in a very short time.—W. R. 
Reeves, Apagr Anthony, Tiverton.” 

Cure, No. 4,208 :—* Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, debility, 
with cramps, spasms, aud nausea, for which my servant had con- 
sulted the advice of many, have been eeeentry | pomevea by Du 
Barry’s delicious food in a very short time. 1 be happy to 
anemer any inquiries. —Rev. John W. Flavell, Ridlington Reetory, 
Norfolk.” 

London Agents :—Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, pur- 
veyors to Her Majesty the Queen ; A Hedges & Butler, 155, Regent- 
street ; and through all respectable grocers, chemists, and medi- 
cine venders. In canisters, suitably prsnne for all climates, and 
with full instructions, lib. 28. #d ; 2b. 4a. 5lb. 11s.; 12lb, 228. ; 
super refined. Sib. 228, ; 10Ib. 33a, The iwlb 7a i2ib. carriage free 
on receipt of post-office order,—Barry Du Barry & Co. 77, Kegent- 
street, London. 

















RoevAL SILK TAPESTRY HANGINGS, for 
every By BY Stetios we. Roswations =ere + ~ 
the Public eu supplies — See of ‘their ‘Arehi ote 


HER, Lovento: 
Patentee, 451, Oxford-street. — ? wires 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
assortment of MR Vie CUTLERY in Se world, all war- 
ranted, ison SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON rices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the venlen, es. 34-inch 
ivory-handled table Knives, Swith high shoulders, 10s. per dozen ; 
desserts to match, 98. ; ls. per dozen extra; carvers, 
38. 6d. per pair ; larger ' Yi, in exact proportion ion, to 258, doze 
if extra fine, with silver ferrules, from 368.; white 
knives, 68. per desserts, 48. ; carvers, 22. per pair; black 
per dozen ; desserts, 6s.; carvers, 28. 6d. ; 
andled table Knives and forks, 6s. per dozen ; table 
steels from 18. each. The largest stock of plated dessert knives and 
forks, in cases and otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers, in 
existence. Also a large assortment of ORS, PENKNIVES, 
SCISSORS, &c., of the best quality. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years ago 
by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either 
mm | or iT + as by no possible test can it be distin: 
guished from real silver. 








Threaded or 
Fiddle Brunswick King’s 


——. her 3 2. Fm, 
Tea Spoons, per dozen ....... 88, 233. . 
Dessert Forks “ 428. Bsa. 
Dessert Spoons ,, 428. 628. 
Table Forks ” 558. 708, 
Table Spoons ” 558. 758, 





Tea and Coffee Sets, Waiters, Candlesticks, ke, at proportionate 

prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. King’s. 

Table Spoons —~ | Forks, full size, oe és, 12a, .. 288. .. 30a 
Dessert ditto and ditto 10s. .. Qe. 258, 

OB GIBO nc cccccccccccccesccccccss 5a. «Lhe 128, 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN. LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all communicatin ), exclusive of the shop, devoted solely to the 
show of GENERAL FURNISHING LRON MONGERY (includ- 
ing C ers, Nickel ‘Silver, P rm and Japepnee Wares, Iron and 
Brass ds), 80 arra: Ss may 
easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent ( (per, post) free. The money 
returned for eve: a ype approv: 

39, OXPORD-5 corner of Newman-street); Nos. 1 and 2, 
NEWMAN- STREET, aa 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


HE COMFORT of a FIXED Wat ER- 
. CLOSET for 1.—Places in Gardens converted i 
fortable W: ater- closets by the PATENT HERMET TOALLY. 
ZALED PAN, with its self-acting water-trap valve, entirely 
preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. Priceil. Any car- 
nter can fix it intwo hours. Also Patent Heermeticaliy-sealed 
nodorous Commodes for the sick-room, price 1/. 6s., and 3l. 
Indispensable for persons going abroad. A Prospectus with En- 
gravings forwarded by inclosing a post stamp.—At FYFE & Co.'s, 
26, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


7 NOWLEDGE IS POWER.”—The secrets 
of nature, whether in their more extended or minute 
workings, never came more fully under observation than in our 
own time, and it is new characteristic of men of science, not only to 
observe but ti The value of this Knowledge and Power is 
strikingly illustra in the cultivation of the Human Hair, 
which it was reserved for modern genius to bring under the domi- 
nion of science. That branch of the subject connected with its 
restoration was long the object of the most persevering solicitude ; 
but now, thanks to the enterprise of C. & A. OLpripce, a prep para- 
tion (the Balm of Columbia) is not only produced, but distributed 
through most of the British ions, by which Baupness dis- 
appears, and a apoio growth clothes the brow that but lately 
bore a few Any A red locks. 

C.& A. O IDGE's BALM of COLUMBIA, which prodaces 
eyebrows, prevents the hair from turning grey, and the first ape 
cation causes jt to curl oy yt frees it from scurf, and stops it 
from falling off. Price 3s. 6d., and 11s. per bottle. No other 
prices. Veen. 3 Balm.—13, W feilington- street North, seven doors 
from the Stran 


F YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c., use Miss GRAHAM'S * )UKRENE, 
the most efticacious Hair generantever introduce. It reproduces 
the Hair when lost either by disease or decay, pr. vents its falling 
off, effectually checks greyness, strengthens weak hatr, and sus- 
tains its curling powers under any circumstances. A few weeks? 
use will show its surprising rties in producing those indis- 
pensable ornaments, Whiskers, Moustachios, &c. Price 28, sent 
post free on receipt of 24 pe Penny | Pos Postage stamps, by ELLEN 
GRAHAM, 4, Hand-court, Holborn, Londen.—Mr. Hamilton, 
Buckingham, says, “ Your N ‘joukrene has restored my Hair, whee 
I had lost in several patches.”— Mr. Gaskell, Brighton, says. He 
hair was rapidly turning gr your preparation has Shucked t 
aud darkened it considerab! 


NOW THYSELF!—Professor BLENKINSOP 

continues to receive from all classes the most flattering tes- 

timonials of success in deseribing Persons’ Characters from their 

jos any pointing out their mental ond ae qualities, both 

d bad, Address ~ setter, LENE fear d sex, and inclosing 

' 3 —- postage stamps, to Dr. soP, he Exeter Change, 
Strand, London, (removed a place.) 


STHMA, COUGHS, and COLDS. 
ONE of DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth, immediately relieves the most - 
violent Asthma, Cough, or Cold, and protects weak lungs from all 

the irritation of fogs and frost. They have a pleasant taste. 
To SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing ON Eee ae een the vole Price 1s. 14d., 28. 9d. and 


lla. per box. Li D: ruemiete. 
- ~ LA )COCK’S A TBILIOUS WAFERS, 
which have a most pencent taste, and act promptly and ‘effectually 
ou the the Stomach and Digestive Urgans. 


Hert JOWAY’S PILLS for the CURE of 
LIVER COMPLAINTS and INDIGESTION .—Mr. Gam is, 
‘hemist, of Yeovil, states in a letter to Professor Holloway, thata 
lady, residing in that town, had been a severe sufferer from liver 
complaint and indigestion fora very long period ; that her m edical 
attendaut had informed her that he could do ‘nothing to relieve 
her, and that she could not survive many months; but not being 
satisfied with this opinion, she commenced taking Holloway’s 
Pills, and this excellent medicive had certainly been the means 
of saving her life, for in about a month they restored her to perfect 
health and strength, which ane has enjoyed a Py ur 
the last twelve movths.—Sold by all druggists; and at 880K 
Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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I. 
EARL GREY. 


HISTORY OF THE COLONIAL POLICY an 


OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRATION. wns, 
By EARL GREY. 





° 2 vols. 8yo. 1. Gm 
II. m | Il. ss ch 
DAISY BURNS. | NELLY ARMSTRONG. 3. Dr. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH, A STORY OF THE DAY. - 
Author of ‘MADELEINE’ and ‘ NATHALIE.’ By the AUTHOR of ‘ROSE DOUGLAS.’ N] 
3 vols. (Now ready. | 2 vols. Ww 
Iv. casaTU 
SIR GEORGE LARPENT, BART. 7 
: at Two 0’ 
PRIVATE JOURNAL OF F. 8S. LARPENT, ESQ. Bas 
JUDGE-ADVOCATE GENERAL OF TUE BRITISH FORCES IN THE PENINSULA, R°* 
Attached to the Head-Quarters of Lord Wellington during the Peninsular War from 1812 to its Close. 
EDITED BY SIR GEORGE LARPENT, BART. TOKE 1 
3 vols. post 8vo. (On Monday.) eee 
v. VI. mrtg 
A POET’S DAY DREAMS. LIFE BY THE FIRESIDE. ol Pan 
By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, | By the AUTHOR of moulding 
Author of ‘THE IMPROVISATORE,’ ‘A POET'S BAZAAR, &c. | ‘VISITING MY RELATIONS.’ aewies 
Feap. 8vo. price 6s. \ Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. at the Ro: 
hes vet the 
PRESENT STATE OF ITALY. wee 
~y The Pri 
WANDERINGS THROUGH THE PRINCIPAL CITIES | == 


OF ITALY, A 


IN 1850—51. Heal 


: . By M. ROCHAU. Translated by Mus, PERCY SINNETT, 4. work of A 
Sars . 2 vols. post 8vo. rs Lf 
vir... Ix. DHO’ 


THE GOLD DIGGINGS. ordi 
BANNERF ORD; alee HURDLESTONE eis 


OR, THE VALLEY OF GOLD. (SIsTeR OF AGNES STRICKLAND), by the Cou 








A Taz or Ovr Own Times. Author of ‘ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH.’ 
3 vols. 2 vols. (Now ready.) ECT 
7 A Cour: 
PARTME 
LECTUR! 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. GBOLOG 
in the Ma 
— 
PASSAGES FROM MY LIFE; to which are | ‘TWENTY-SEVEN - YEARS’ LIFE in CANADA; Jo wo. 
added, MEMOIRS OF THE CAMPAIGNS OF 1813 AND aA By BARON VON MUF- or, THE EXPERIENCES OF AN EARLY SETTLER. By MAJOR STRICKLAND, 
FLING. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by COL. PHILIP YORKE,. 8yo. 148. } CM. Edited by AGNES STRICKLAND, Author of *Tuz Queens or ENGLAND,’ 2 vols. Merch 17,- 


post Svo. 21a. 























VIII. March 24.- 
ALICE MONTROSE; - the LOFTY and the A LEGEND of PEMBROKE CASTLE. By Miss 2 
LOWLY. By MARIA J. M ACKINTOSH, Author of ‘Charms and Counter-Charms.’ 3 vols. | FRANCES GEORGIANA HERBERT. 2 vols. arch 31 
April 7. 
RANKE’S CIVIL WARS and MONARCHY in CAPT. the HON. H. KEPPEL'S NARRATIVE of necime 
FRANCE in the SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. Being a History of THE VOYAGE OF THE MAHANDER. With Portions of the JOURNALS OF S18 Tickets 1 
France principally during that Period. 2 vols. 248. | JAM ES BROOKE. K.C.B. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. with Lliustrations, 36s. | ged 
| The Vow 
’ mals,’ by P 
THE LOVER’S STRATAGEM. By EMILIE LIEUT.-COL. MUNDY’ S$ ‘OUR ANTIPODES. sandunced 
CARLEN, Author of ‘Tae Birturicut,’ ‘ Woman's Lire,’ &. 2 vols, | Secorp Epition. 3 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, 42s. ASTR 
I. Pour Powe 
v. ‘ compani 
KAYE’S HISTORY of the WAR in AFGHAN-| ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH. By Mrs @ sris’ 
ISTAN. 2 vols. 8yo. 368. MOODIE, (Sister of Acyes StrickLanp). Secoxp Epition. 2 vols. 2s. On ae 
| XII. Waite ee 
le the | 
her . 
RECOLLECTIONS of SERVICE in CHINA, a ‘THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, MIRTH and 9 Sig 
peepasce IN HONG-KONG, and VISITS TO OTHER ISLANDS IN THE CHINESE | MARVELS. By THOMAS INGOLDSBY. 3 vols. out 8yo. with numerous Lilustrations, eced ob 
S. By COL. ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME. New Edition. Small 8vo. 5s. Sls. 6d. Station st 
Whitton 
RICHARD BENTLEY (Puptisner ty Orpinary to Her Magesty). Brinutes"w 
— —— The train 
ity; and ~y 
Piney ans eo Ht Nerney hg cv ot sean nN Fok Cheer an ee aerate ines 






OTLAND, Mesers. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for luztanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, February 19, 1853, 





